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CHARLES the SECOND. 


HARLE S Stuart, the ſe— 


cond of that name, King of 
= Great Britain, ſon of Charles 
; & the Firſt, and Henrietta Maria 

of France, was born on the 
twenty ninth of May, one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and thirty. Some particulars attending 
his birth, and baptiſm, will be found be- 


low (A). 
(4) 3 


(A) Some particulars relating to his birth, and bap- 
tiſm,) The Queen had a fon, named Charles, the 
B p picceding 


I 


(a) Life of 
K. Charles, 
prefixed to 
his works, p. 
$. fol. Lond, 
1687. 


THE LIFE OF 


We know little more of his education, 


than 


© preceding year, who died very ſoon after his birth. 
5 This year, fays Perincheif, Heaven was liberal to 
© his Majeſty, in giving him a ſon to inherit his do- 
© minions; which was ſo great a matter of rejoicing 
© to the people of uncorrupted minds, that Heaven 
« ſeemed alſo concerned in the exultation, kindling ano- 
ther fire more than ordinary, making a ſtar to be ſeen 
© the ſame day at noon (from which moſt men preſaged, 
© that that Prince ſhould be of high undertakings, and 
* of no common glory among Kings: which hath 
© been ſince confirmed by the miraculous preſervation 
© of him; and Heaven ſeemed to conduct him to the 
© throne). For this great bleſſing the King gave public 
© thanks to the author of it, Almighty God, at St. Paul's 
church; and God was pleaſed, in return to thoſe 
© thanks, with a numerous iſſue afterwards to increaſe 
© this happineſs (a).* It is poflible, however, his nu- 
merous iſſue might not be a matter of very high con- 
ſolation to his Majeſty in his ſolitude and ſufferings ! 
The appearance of the {tar above-mentioned was 
expreſſed beaming from the center of a ſmall birth-prece 
ſtruck on this occaſion, and ſtill to be ſeen in the cabi- 
nets of the curibus. This ſtar is taken notice of by 
Waller, and made matter of compliment to the Prince 
whoſe birth it attended: 


His thoughts riſe higher, when he does refte& 
On what the world may from that Star expect, 
Which at his birth appeared; to let us ſee, 
Day, for his ſake, could with the night agree : 
A Prince on whom fuch different lights did ſmile, 
Born the divided world to reconcile! 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


than that, according to the then and pre- 
ſent 


If we may credit Lord Baltimore, the birth of 
young Charles was received with all expreſſions of Joy 
in Spain, In a letter to Lord JYentworth, dated, Ca. 
tle-yard, Aug. 12, 1630, he thus expreſſes himſelf : 
My Lord Ambaſſador will tell you perhaps with 
© what joy the news of our Prince's birth was received 
© in the court of Spain; the King, Queen, and all the 
© court in bravery; not ſo much as the young Infant of 
© ſo many months old but had his feather on his cap, 
© all the town full of maſks and muſic: and not only 
© the temporal ſtate but the ſpiritual expreſs their glad- 
© neſs. The heads of the clergy, and all the reli- 
© pious houſes in the city, came to the Ambaſſador, in 
© the name of their bodies, to congratulate with him the 
© birth of the Prince; and ſolemn maſles and prayers 
© were ſaid for his health and proſperity every where (5). 
'This muſt bave been a fine farce! — Let us now pro- 
cced to relate ſome circumſtances attending the bap- 
tiſm of Prince Charles: they are related by Mr. Sa- 
mel Meddus, in a letter to Mr. Foſeph Mede, dated 
July 2, 1630.“ Prince Charles was baptiſed laſt 
Lord's days about four in the afternoon, at St. 
© James's, in the King's little chapple there (not in the 
© Queen's), by my Lord of London [Laud], Deane of 
the chaple, aſſiſted by the Biſhop of Norwich, Al- 
© moner. The Goſſips were, the French King, the 
© Palſgrave, and the Queen Mother of France. The 
© Deputies, the Duke of Lenox, Marquis Hamilton, 
© and the Ducheſſe of Richmond ; which laſt was ex- 
© ceeding bountifull, The ordinance and chambers of 
the Tower [were diſcharged}, the bells did ring, and 

| B2 © at 


() Straf- 
ford's State 
Papers. vol. 
i. P · 53 fol. 
Lond. 1739 


Curioſa, vol. 
II. b. xii. Ps 
36. fol. Lon. 


THE LIFEgE OF 


ſent cuſtom (B), he had an eccleſiaſtic 
for 


© at night were in the ſtreets plenty of flaming bonfires. 
© The Ducheſſe was ſent for by two Lords, dyvers 
© Knights and Gentlemen, fix footmen, and coach with 
* {ix horſes plumed (all the Queens), and alighted not 
without the gate but within the court. Her retinue 
were ſix women, and gentlemen I know not how 
© many. But all, of both ſexes, were clad in white 
« ſattine garniſhed with crimſon, and crimſon ſilke ſtock- 
© ings. I hear not of any preſents from the Goffips ; 
© but the Ducheſſe, for her own particular, preſented 
©to the Queen for the Prince a jewel eſtimated at 7 
or 8oool. to the melch nurſe a chain of rubies, eſti- 
© mated at 200/. to the midwife and dry nurſe, ſtore 
of maſly plate; to the fix rockers, each, a fair cup, 
© a ſalt, and a dozen of ſpoons. * All the Lords alſo 
+ gave plate to the nurſe, Beſides, the Ducheſſe gave 
to every Knight and Gentleman of the Queens who 
came for her, and brought her back to her houſe in 
© the Strand, 50 pieces; to the coachman, 20; and to 
© every of the 6 foot men, 10 pieces, There were nei- 
© ther Lords or Knights made that I hear of, as there 
was ſaid would be (c).'-— Theſe are trifling things, it 
muſt be confeſſed; but as they mark ſtrongly the cha- 
racter of the age, and the court, they will not be, I am 
perſuaded, unacceptable to ſome of the moſt intelligent 
readers. ; 

(B) He had an eccleſiaſtic for his tutor.) The edu- 
cation of Princes is of ſo great importance to the ſtate, 
that too great care cannot be taken of it. As the ſu- 
perintendency of the public, and the execution of its 
laws, is ſubmitted to Sovereigns ; it behoves thoſe to 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


for his tutor, Brian Duppa; who, though 
of a ſweet temper, was, if we may be- 
lieve Burnet, no way fit for his poſt (4). 

Being 


whoſe tuition they are intruſted, to inculcate deeply on 
their minds their high duty of taking the utmoſt pains for 
the welfare of the communities over which they preſide ; 
the glory and happineſs of acting an honeſt anda worthy 
part; and the perpetual infamy which will attend them, 
if, following their paſſions, or, which is ſometimes 
much worſe, their paraſites, they act a mean, a baſe, 
a little one. To reverence themſelves, and the public; 
to have high notions of honour and juſtice, generoſity 
and magnificence ; to conſider themſelves as the ſer- 
vants of the community over which they prefid: ; and 
bound by its laws, and their own intereſt as inſeparable 
from that of the people; ought to be the daily leſſon of 
young Princes. The King,” it ſhould be told them, 
© is ſuperior to the people; but the laws are ſuperior to 
© him. The laws commit the care of the people to him 
© as the moſt valuable of all truſts, with this condition, 
© that he ſhi be the father of his ſubjects. The inten- 
© tion of theſe laws is preciſely this, that one man, by 


(4) Bur- 
net*'s Hiſt, 
of his own 
Times, vol, 


i. p. 177. 


© his wiſdom and moderation, ſhall be the inſtrument 


ot felicity to vthole nations; and not that whole na- 
tions ſhall, by their miſery and abject flavery, ſerve 
© to pamper the pride and luxury of one man. The 
King's revenue ought not to be more than is neceſſa- 
« ry, either for his ſupport in his painful office, or to 
© infuſe into the people that reſpect which is due to him, 
« who is to inforce the execution of the laws. Beſides 
© this, the King ought to be more ſober, more an ene- 

B 3 * my 


(%) Tele- 
machus, b. 
V. 


THE LIFE OP 


Being a little more advanced in years, 
he had ſucceſſively the Earls of Newcaf- 


the, Horffares and Berkſhire for his go- 


vernors, 


© my to idleneſs, more free from pride and oſtentation, 
than any other man. He is not to exceed others in 
© wealth and pleaſure ; but in wiſdom, virtue, and glo- 
ry. Abroad, he is to defend his country at the head 
© of its armies z and at home, he is to diſpenſe juſtice 
© to his people, to make them good, wiſe, and happy. 
Tis not for his own ſake that the gods have appointed 
© him King, but for his peoples. Tis to them he owes 
© all his time, all his cares, all his watchings, all his 
< affection; and he is no otherwiſe worthy of his king- 
© dom, but in proportion as he forgets his own perſonal 
© intereſts to ſacrifice himfelf to the public good (e). 


-* Theſe are the ſentiments of the excellent Fenelun, one 


of the moſt worthy of eccleftaftics, and the tutor of a 
Son of France, Whether he was capable of talking 
to his pupil in a ſtrain thus free and noble, is perhaps 
a queſtion ; though doubtleſs he was as much ſo as any 
of his »rder, For the well-known riſe to preferment 
among this ſort of men is by complaiſance, flattery, 
ſervility, court-ſervices, and intrigues, which put them 
on their guard, make them-cautious of offending, and 
prone to advance what is pleaſing to thoſe who may be 


able fill to befriend them, For theſe reaſons a noble 


writer of our own obſerves, that, had thoſe coun- 
tries, which in mogern times have loſt their liber- 
© ty, whilſt they were free, committed the government 
Sof their youth to philoſophers inſtead of prieſts, they 
had in all probability preſerved themſelves from the 
: yoke of bondage to this day; whereas now, they not 


* only 
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vernors, who, through the hurry of the 
times, or their want of application, af- 
forded him but few helps towards his 

improve- 


© only endure it, but approve of it likewiſe.—Tantum 
© relligio potuit, The Greeks and Romans inſtituted their 
© academies to quite another purpoſe; the whole educa- 
© tion of their youth tended to make them as uſeful 
© to the ſociety they lived in as poſſible. There they 
© were trained up to exerciſe and labour, to accuſtom 
them to an active life: no vice was more infamous than 
$ ſloth, nor any man more contemptible than him that 
© was too lazy to do all the good he could; the lec. 
© tures of their philoſophers ſerved to quicken them 
© up to thiss They recommended, above all things, the 
* duty to their country, the preſervation of the Jaws, 
* and the public liberty ; ſubſervient to which they 
© preached up moral virtues, ſuch as fortitude, temper- 

F ance, juſtice, a contempt of death, &c. Some- 
times they made uſe of pious cheats, as Eliſian Fields, 
© and an aſſurance of future happineſs, if they died in 
© the cauſe of their country ; and even deceived their 
© hearers into greatneſs, Hence proceed all thoſe noble 
© characters wherewith their hiſtories are ſo ſtacked : 
hence it was that their philoſophers were deſervedly 
© looked upon as ſupports of the ſtate they had their 
dependence upon; and as they could have no intereſt 
5 diſtinCt from it, they laid out themſelves towards the 
© advancing and promoting the good of it, inſomuch 


| © that we find the very fortune of their commonwealths 


* laſted no longer than they did. The managers of our 
© modern education have not been quite ſo public- 
© ſpirited ; for it has been, as I have ſhewn, for the 

: B 4 © moſt 


Moleſ- 
40 
works, pref, 
to his ac- 
count of 


Denmark, 
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improvement. Every one knows Mr. Hobbes 
inſtructed him in the mathematics, and 


was much regarded by him after his reſto- 
ration. 


Hampaen, 


© moſt part, in the hands of men who have a diſtinct 
© intereſt from the public: therefore *tis not to be won- 
© dered at, it, like the reſt of the world, they have been 
© biaſſed by it, and directed their principal deſign towards 
© advancing their own fortunes. —*T was not to learn 
© foreign languages, that the Grectan and Roman youth 
© went for ſo long together to the academies and lec- 
© tures of their philoſophers ;—'twas to learn how and 
© when to ſpeak pertinently, how to act like a man, to 
«* ſubdue the paſſions, to be public-ſpirited, to deſpiſe 
death, torments and reproach, riches, and the ſmiles 
© of Princes as well as their frowns, if they ſtood be- 
* tween then and their duty. This manrer of edu- 
cation produced men of another ſtamp than appears 
© now upon the theatre of the world ; ſuch as we are 
© ſcarce worthy to mention, and muſt never hope to imi- 
tate till the like manner of inſtitution grows gain in- 
to reputation, which in enſlaved countries 'tis never 
likely to do as long as the eccleſiaſtics, who have an 
© oppoſite intereſt, keep not only the education of youth 
© but the conſciences of old men in their hands (J). 
I mean not, by any thing here ſaid, to undervalue the 
induſtry, the learning, or abilities of the clergy. Ma- 
ny of them are highly eminent. But the education 
of gentlemen, gentlemen intended for legiſlators, and 
governors of a people diſtinguiſhed by their love of 
liberty, ought to be committed to the care of ſuch to 
whom liberty is dear, who have been uſed to manly tree- 

dom, 
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Hampden, who makes ſo noble a figure in 
this part of our hiſtory, it is ſaid, was once 


pro- 


dom, and who are capable of reliſhing and making 
others reliſh its invaluable bleſſings. Not but even 
eccleſiaſtics are infinitely to be preferred to thoſe who 
inſti] nothing valuable into the mind, — but form the 
petit maitres, the debauchees, the village-tyrants, or 
the underſtrappers of power in the higher ſtations of 
life. — I have ſaid, after Burnet, that Duppa was no 
way fit for his poſt. Vood however aſſures us, © he was 
© a man of excellent parts, and every way qualified for 
© his function; eſpecially as to the comlineſs of his per- 
< ſon, and gracefulneſs of his deportment, which ren- 
© dered him worthy the ſervice of a court, and every 
way fit to ſtand before Princes: and that when he 
© was tranſlated from Saliſbury to Vincheſter, at the Re- 
< ſtoration, it was to the great joy and comfort of 
many Lords and Gentlemen, as well as the reverend 
« Clergy, who all had a deep ſenſe and memory of his 
© prudence and piety, owing him a laſting tribute, not 
© only for his great example of virtue and godlineſs, but 
© for thoſe excellent feeds and principles fo happily laid 
in the youth of the then ſovereign Lord the King. 
© He was beloved of King Charles I. of happy memo- 
* ry, who made uſe of his pious converſation during 
© his impriſonment in the iſle of Might; and ſo much 
* reſpefted by King Charles II. that when this worthy 
« Prelate lay on his death-bed at Richmond, he craved 
© his bleſſing on his bended knees by his bed-ſide (g). 
I ſuppoſe, being an apt ſcholar, his Majeſty might have 
learned, from his Lordſhip, the mighty value of his boon. 
Such as know Dr. Dufgpa owed ſome of his preferment 


4 to 


(2) Waad's 
Athenæ 
Oxonienſes, 
vol. ii. c. 
273. Lond, 
1721, fol, 
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propoſed (c) for Tutor, or rather, as I 
think, Governor to the Prince ; but, 


fortunately for his own character, fortu- 
nately 


to George Villiers, will not think themſelves at a loſs 
about his real character. | 

(c) Hampden was once propoſed as Tutor or Governor 
to the Prince.] Mr. Whitleck, ſpeaking concerning the 
preliminaries to Lord Strafford's trial, ſays, * There was 
© a propoſal (the ſubject of much diſcourſe) to prevent 
© all this trouble, and to reſtore the Earl of Strafforde 
© to his former favour and honour ; if the King would 
prefer ſome of the grandees to offices at court, 
* whereby Straffordes enemies ſhould become his friends, 


0 and the Kings deſires be promoted. It was that 
£ ſhould be made Lord Treaſurer, 
| © the Lord Say Maſter of the Wards, Mr. Pym Chan- 
5 


< cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hollis Secretary of 

| State, Mr, Hampden Tutor to the Prince, others to 
* © have other places. In order whereunto, the Biſhop of 
1 © London | Juxon] reſigned up his Treaſurers Staff, the 
i| © Lord Cothingtiz his place of Maſter of the Wards, 
© and the reſt were eaſily to be voided. But whe- 

© ther upon the Kings alteration of his mind, or by 

© what other means it came to paſs, is uncertain : thefe 

© things were not effected; and the great men baffled 

* thereby, became the more incenſed, and violent 

« againſt the Earl, joining with the Scots Commiſſio- 

(wnit- ners who were implacable againſt him (5).“ Had 
wy ot Hampden, and his glorious fellow patriots, accepted the 
41. fol. high poſts which they were deſigned by this project to 
Land. 1733. have filled, it is not improbable but their characters 
would have ſunk as low in the eyes of poſterity, as the 


falſe 
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nately for the nation, it took not place: 
though he was undoubtedly capable of 
filling 


falſe patriots in more modern times; who, under the 
guife of good men with upright intentions and diſinter- 
eſted views, forced themſelves into power, and, when 
poſſeſſed of it, uſed it to as bad purpoſes as their pre- 
deceſſors. Of all modern virtues, patriotiſm has ſtood 
the teſt the worſt, The great Strafforde, with the 
© eloquence of Tully and the heroiſm of Epamimondas, 
© had none of the ſteadineſs of the latter. Hampden, 
© leſs ſtained, cannot but be ſuſpeCted of covering ambiti- 
© ous thoughts with the mantle of popular virtue, —In the 
partition of employments on a treaty with the King, 
© his contenting himſelf with aſking the poſt of Gover- 
s nor to the Prince, ſeems to me to have had at leaſt as 
deep a tincture of ſelf- intereſtneſs as my Lord 
© Strafforde had, who ſtrode at once from demagogue to 
Prime Miniſter (i) . It ſeems therefore to have hap- 
pened very fortunately, as I have ſaid, for Hamp- 
den's character, that he eſcaped the temptation, and 
therefore carried. down an unſullied name to poſterity. 
He might, however, in the trial have come off conqueror. 

The coalition of theſe patriots and courtiers would 
have had alſo infinite bad effects on the public, The 
inſtruments of tyranny would have eſcaped unpu- 
niſhed, perhaps uncenſured; and, emboldened by impu- 
nity, have increaſed the burdens then too heavy to bear. 
But above all, the great and noble ſtruggle for liberty 
made by Hampden, and his fellows, in arms, againſt ty- 
ranny and the tyrant, would never have had an exiſ- 
tence ;—the noble example would have been loſt ;—and 
the means of recalling liberty remained unknown.— 


What 
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(i) Cata- 
logue of 
Royal and 
Noble Au- 
thors, vol. ii, 
p. 18. 8vo, 
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filling the poſt with honor and advantage 
to his pupil. 
After 


What Hampden's charafter was in the eyes of his ene- 

mies, we muſt learn from Clarendon, who ſays, when 

© this Farliament begun (being returned Knight of the 

« Shire for the county where he lived) the eyes of all 

© men were fix d upon him as their patriæ pater, and the 

© pilot that muſt ſteer the veſſel, through the tempeſts 

* and rocks which threatned it. And I am perſwaded, 

© his power and intereſt, at that time, was greater to 

© do good or hurt, than any man in the kingdom, or 

© than any man of his rank hath had in any time: for 

© his reputation of honeſty was univerſal, and his af- 

© fections ſeemed fo publicly guided, that no corrupt or 

© private ends could byaſs them. He was very tem- 

© perate in diet, and a ſupream governour over all his 

a © paſſions and affections, and had thereby a great power 
© over other mens. He was of an induſtry and vigilance 

© not to be tired out, or wearied by the moſt laborious; 

and of parts not to be impoſed upon, by the moſt ſub- 

* tle, or ſharp; and of a perſonal courage equal to his 

© beſt parts; fo that he was an enemy not to be wiſhed 

© wherever he might have been made a friend; and as 

© much to be apprehended where he was fo, as any 

© man could deſerve to be.” What a character this 

—muſt not every one ſtand amaz'd that his Lordſhip 

ſhould conclude (for his Lordſhip it is, and not his edi- 

tors, as has been groundleſly promulgated), * What has 

© been ſaid of Cinna, might be well applied to him; he 

© had a head to contrive, and a tongue to perſwade, and 

. © a hand to execute any miſchief (+).” Few readers 
lion, p. 266. will ſubmit to this decree from the Chancellor of hu- 


beg 1 man nature; if indeed a man who paid no regard to 
on, 17 I24 
truth 
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After the treaty of Uxbridge, the Prince 
was ſent into the well pe conſtituted 
General 


truth in his writings, can have the leaſt pretence to ſo 
honourable a character. | 

(D) The Prince was ſent into the weſt.) * The King, 
© ſays Clarendon, ſpoke to taoſe he truſted moſt at that 
s time, with much more melancholy of his own con- 
c dition, and the ſtate of his affairs, than he had uſed 
© to do. So that his Majeſty told them, „He found 
t it abſolutely neceſſary to purſue his former reſolution 
« of ſeparating the Prince his ſon from himſelf, that the 
t enemy might not, upon any ſucceſs, find them toge- 
«© ther; which, he ſaid, would be ruin to them both; 
„ whercas, though he ſhould fall into their hands whilſt 
«© his ſon was at liberty, they would not dare to do him 
« harm,” He ſeemed to have very reaſonable appre- 
© henfions, that upon the loſs of a battle, he might 
© become a priſoner; but he never imagined, that it 
s would enter into their thoughts to take away his life; 
© not that he bclieved they could be reſtrained from that 
* impious act by any remorſe of conſcience, or that they 
© had not wickedneſs enough to deſign and execute it: 
© but he believed it againſt their intereſt ; and would 
often, in diſcourſe, ſay, of what moment the preſer- 
vation of his life was to the rebels; and how much 
© they were concerned to preſerve it, in regard, that if 
£ he himſelf were dead, the Parliament ſtood diilolved ; 
© ſo that there would be an end of their government: 
* which though it were true in law, would have little 
* ſhaken their power. of which they were too long poſ- 
ſeſſed to part with it eaſily. This was a ſpeculation 
of that nature, that nobody had reaſon to endeavour to 
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General of an aſſociation for petitioning 
or compelling the Parliament to a peace; 
and General of all the forces of Eng- 


land 6 


© change the King's opinion in that particular ; and his 
* Majeſty thought of nothing ſo much as haſtning the 
* Prince's journey; and to that purpoſe, commanded 
* thoſe who were appointed to attend him to be ready 
by a ſhort day, refolving that his Highneſs ſhould make 
his journey directly to Br:/?ol, and continue his reſi- 
dence there till ſome emergent alteration ſhould make 
© his remove from thence neceſlary, — There happened 
© an accident at this time, that reconciled the mind of 
© many to this journey of the Prince inte the Weſt, and 
© looked like a good omen that it would produce good 
effects; though it proved afterwards an occaſion of 
* much trouble and inconvenience, When the King 
© returned through Samerſetſbire, after the defeat of the 
« Earl of E/jex in Cormuall, there had been a petition 
delivered to him, in the names of the gentry, clergy, 
« freeholders, and others his Majeſty's proteſtant ſub- 
« jects of the county of Somerſet, in which they deſired, 
that his Majeſty would give them leave to petition 
© the Parliament, that there might be a treaty for peace; 
© and that they might have liberty to wait upon his Ma- 
jeſty in perſon in his march; and that when they came 
to a nearer diſtance, they might then go before, and 
deliver their petition; and if they ſhould not obtain 
© their ſo juft requeſt, they would then aſſiſt his Ma- 
* jeſty to get that by the ſword, which could be ob- 
* tained no other way: to that purpoſe they deſired 
© leave to put themſelves in arms, to attend his Ma- 

jeſty 
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land. On account of his youth a coun- 
cil was aſſigned him by his Majeſty. 
But nothing of conſequence was done by 

council 


© jeſty in his journey.— The King gave them a gra- 
© cious reception, and liberty to do all that they de- 
© fired ; believing it poſſible, that he might even 
© from thence recruit his foot; which he moſt deſired. 
© But his Majeſty's ſpeedy march left that deſign to 
© be better weighed and digeſted, Upon the fame of 
© the Prince's being to viſit the Weſt, and to keep his 
© court there, ſome gentlemen, of the beſt quality in 
© the Weſt, came to Oxford, as entruſted by the reſt to 
© acquaint his Majeſty, that they had now formed the 
« deſign, they had formerly preſented to him, much bet- 
ter than it was; and that the four Weſtern counties, 
* Dorſet, Somerſet, Devon, and Cormuall, had reſolved 
© to enter into an aſſociation, and to be joint petitio- 
© ners to the Parliament for peace ; —and whoſoever re- 
© fuſed to join in the petition, ſhould be looked upon 
© as enemies to peace, and their country, and accard- 
© ingly treated; fo that this addreſs could not but have 
great influence upon the Parliament, being under the 
« ſtyle of one and all; and could not but be look'd upon 
© as ſuch, They deſired the King, that the Prince 
might be made General of this aſſociation; in order 
© to which, they would provide for his ſupport accord- 
ing to his dignity ; and, in the firſt place, take care 
for the railing a good guard of horſe and foot, for the 
* ſafety of his perſon. — Upon theſe reaſons, the Prince 
* had two commiſſions granted to him; one to be Gene- 
ral of the aſſociation ; and another, to be General of all 

* the 
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council or army. The Parliament forces, 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax, were every 
where victorious, through their own bra- 
very and conduct, as well as the rapine, 
cowardice, and diſſenſions of their (E) 

adver- 


(1) vol. . © the King's forces in England (I). — This was only a 


p. 60 1 
604. 


(n) Life 
of Lord Cla- 
rendon; vol. 
1. p. 105. 

8 vo. Oxon, 
1759. 


matter of ſorm: the youth and inexperience of the 
Prince rendered it impoſſible for him to execute either 
of theſe commiſſions, 

The ſame writer, in another work, tells us, that an 
the day the Prince began his journey towards the Welt, 
his Majeſty ſent for him, the hiſtorian, © and repeated 
© ſome things he had mentioned before. He told him 
© there had been many things which had troubled him, 
© with reference to his ſon's abſence from him ; for all 
* which but one he had ſatisfied himſelf : the one was, 
© the inconvenience which might ariſe from the weak- 
© neſs and and folly of his governor [ Ber#fhire] ; 
© againſt which he had provided as well as he could, 
by obliging the Prince to follow the advice of his 
© council in all things; which he was aſſured he would 
do; and he had given them as much authority as 
© they could wiſh (n).“ The chief of this council were 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Lord Cole- 
pepper. It was on the 4th of March, 1764, O. S. that the 
Prince parted from his father, and began his journey 
for Briſtol, from whence he removed to Barn/table, 
and afterwards into Cornwall. This was the laſt inter- 
view between them. 

(r) The Parliament forces were every where vickorious, 
through their tun valeur, as well as the rapine, &c. of 
their 
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adverſaries: ---- His Majeſty having or- 
dered the Prince, in caſe of neceſſity, to go 
into 


= their adverſaries.) If Lord Clarendon's account is any 
way to be relied on, there never was a more abandoned 
ſett of men than thoſe who compoſed the ſeveral little 
$ armies the King had in the Weſt. The Gorings and the 
X Greenvilles are painted in as bad colors as the pretended 
rebels themſelves; nor can any thing, almoſt, be added 
r to their deteſtable forms. Of the firſt his Lordſhip 

x ſays, © he valued not his promiſes, profeſſions, or friend- 


n © ſhips, according to any rules of honor, or integrity (n): 
> and the latter is deſcribed by him as a monſter of cru- 
d elty, villany, and impudence (o). Under ſuch leaders, 
n it is not to be wondered, that the ſoldiery was muti- 
„nous, diſobedient, rapacious, and cowardly. Go- 
Jl 3 ring's crew is ſtill proverbial in the Weſt. Fairfax, 
Sy after having driven all before him, came up with and- 
— eaſily defeated the remains of theſe bodies at Torrington, 
|; then under the command of Lord Hoptox, which totally 
d, diſſolved the Weſtern army. For, by treaty, the officeis 
is and ſoldiers laid down their arms, and were to have 
1d paſſes to their ſeveral houſes, or beyond the ſeas if they 
as deſired it, engaging never to bear arms againſt the Par- 
re liament. This was in March, 1645, O. S. In the 
le- above account I have followed Lord Clarendon, who im- 


he putes the loſs of the Welt to the ill behaviour of the ge- 
ey nerals (Lord flopton excepted) and the ſoldiery. But 
ble, Lord Landſdotun inſiſts on it, that it was not generals 
ere or ſoldiers who were to blame, but the council in ge- 

neral, and more particularly the Chancellor of the Ex- 
us, chequer. The King,' ſays he, had been fatally ad- 
% Mt viſed to a method that was pretended for the better 
heir Vor. I. C © government 


"7 


'n" Wl. iv. 


p. 555. 


(o) See vol, 


iv. p. 534» 
$39. 
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into France, and there to be under his mo- 
ther's care, who was to have the abſolute 
and 


government of his armies, which was, to appoint a 
© civil council to inſpect and regulate the conduct of his 
c oenerals, and controll the military operations. This 
© meaſure had given great diſturbance to the brethren of 
© the blade, old officers, and men of experience, who 
© thought very reaſonably that they were not to be told 
© their trade by perſons who knew nothing of it, Thus 
© thoſe who adviſed, and thoſe who were to execute, 
6 lived in eternal contradiction and variance. The 


© counſellors, ſays the chancellor, being men of better 


© underſtandings and better expreſſions than the officers, 
© commonly diſpoſed his Majeſty to their opinions from 
© concurring with what was propoſed by the officers, 
© The beſt ſpeech, it ſeems, carried it, as if the man who 
© had the greateſt command of. words was beſt intitled 
© to the command of troops. This raiſed an implaca- 
ble animoſity in the whole army againſt the council : 
© and who can wonder at it? The Lord Wilmot, 
© though the beſt beloved and moſt popular officer in the 


army, and whom the chancellor confeſſes, notwith- 


« ſtanding the great liberties he takes with his character 
© in all other reſpects, to have had more credit and au- 
© thority in the troops than any other man, was yet put 
© under an arreſt at his poſt of command, upon a day of 
© battle, and ſhamefully ſent away a priſoner to Exeter, 


aa a ſacrifice to the ſecretary and maſter of the Rolls, 
who at that time were the great oyer-rulers in all de- 


© bates by the volubility of their tongues, in which they 
©* excelled, The. Lord Piercy had the ſame fate at the 


* 
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and full power of his education, in all things 
except religion; thoſe to whom he was in- 
truſted, 


© ſame time, for no other reaſon that appears againſt ei- 
© ther of thoſe noble perſons, but that they were be- 
© loved by the army, and.hated by the council, — This 
© unnatural mixture of councils civil and military, 
© when it came to be particularly applied to every part 
© of the ſervice, could not but create more and more diſ- 
© traction : and hence aroſe that unhappy diviſion in 
© mens minds which ſet honour and loyalty at variance. 
6 — This infection was not yet ſpread into the Weſt, 
© where alone every thing continued quiet and hopeful, 
© when the Prince, too young and unexperienced to 
© judge for himſelf, was ſent down attended with one 
© of theſe councils, of which the chancellor was preſi- 
© dent and ſupreme director. Sir Richard Granville 
© was then at the head of the troops. It is to be ob- 
© ſerved, that this very council itſelf was divided into 
t parties: the Earl of Berkſhire, to whoſe care the 
Princes perſon and education was entruſted, was kept 
© out of all ſecrets, and ſo were ſeveral others, tho” 
© members of © ſame council. The chancellor and 
© his immediate creatures governed the whole. It would 
© be ſtrange to imagine that the King, than whom there 


© could not be a nicer judge, ſhould commit ſo high and 


© ſo important a truſt as the care of his ſon, heir to his 
£ crown, to any perſon unqualified for it, at ſo critical 
© a juncture: it was enough that his Majeſty had made 
© the choice, to be convinced of that noble lords merit ; 
© but it was his misfortune to be out of the chancellors 
* fayour, as were almoſt all who had the honour to be 
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truſted, on the near approach of the enemy, 
prepared to give obedience thereunto. Ac- 
cordingly 


© appointed near his Highneſs's perſon. Theſe diviſions 
© and ſub-diviſions in the family and council, could pro- 
© miſe nothing but confuſion in every part of the admi- 
© niſtration, civil or military. The general ſoon found 
© the effects of it. They began with an offer to retrench 
* his allowance for the pay of his troops, upon pretence 
© of ceconomy, that out of thoſe contributions there might 
© be ſpared wherewithall to anſwer other ſervices : to 
© this he made a peremptory reply, that he neither could 
© nor would command an army unpaid: his anſwer was 
© reſented, but they durſt not proceed to any alteration 
© the whole army was as much concerned as the gene- 
© ral, He propoſed no ſcheme of any kind for carrying 
© on the ſervice but what was contradicted or rejected 
© in the moſt contemptuous manner : this man who had 
© been bred under Prince Maurice, the greateſt captain 
© of the age; this man whoſe experience and activity 
© was thought moſt neceſſary where action was to be; 

« this man ſo beloved by the veteran regiments (the beſ 
* judges of their officers) that they carl to follow no- 
© body elſe, as the hiſtorian had told us before: this 
© brave, this active, this experienced officer, could now, 
© all on the ſudden, offer nothing but wild notions and 
© ſtark madneſs, — Theſe diſorders daily increaſing, 
Sir Richard at laſt fairly and honeſtly repreſents, in a 
© letter to the Prince, the impoſſibility of doing any 
thing with an army ſo diſtracted by different and con- 
© tradictory orders: and recommends a more abſolute 


* command to be given to ſome —_ whom all would 
« obey, 
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cordingly his Highneſs, accompanied by 
his council, on the ſecond of March, one 


thouſand 


© obey, and names the Lord Hopton, who had formerly 
* commanded with great glory and ſucceſs *. In 
conſequence of this advice, Hapton was choſen general; 
but Sir Richard, on refuſing to act under him, was put 
under an arreſt, and committed to Launceſton goal; where 
he continued till the fate of the Weſt was determined. 
Thus it was that this fatal council gave the finiſhing 
« ſtroke to the war, where alone any footing was left: 


the ſervice every where languiſhed, the ſoldiers gradu- 


© ally deſerted, and the Lord Hopton, though a braver or 
© a better man could not be, was compelled, after ſome 
© faint reſiſtances, to diſband and accept of ſuch condi- 
© tions as the enemy would give. Thus by an unac- 
© countable interpoſition of mixt councils of ſwordmen 
© and gownmen, by unavoidable diſputes and contradic- 
© tions of perſons of ſuch different profeſſions, incom- 
© patible in their opinions and deciſions, that victorious 
© body of Weſtern men, which had fought ſo many bat- 
© tles, obtained ſo many victories, invincible in the whole 
© courſe of the war, fluſh'd with ſucceſs in all encoun- 
© ters, and ſtill in condition not only to have ſtood their 


© ground, but to have attempted greater things, was by 


© one raſh meaſure, the effect of private prejudice, at 
© once broken, ſcatter'd, diſpers'd, and totally defeated. 
Nothing better is to be expected from divided coun- 


Lord Landſdown's works, vol. ii. p. 209-217, 12mo. Lond, 1736. 
See alſo Sir Richard Greenville's own narrative of the proceedings of his 
Majeſty's affairs in the Weſt : and Lord Hopton's relation of the ſame, in 
Ormonde's State Papers, by Carte, vol. i. p. 96-126, Lond. 1739» 
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thouſand ſix hundred forty-five, O. 8. de- 
parted from Pendennis, and ſoon arrived in 


the 


© cils. What then was left for the chancellor to do, 


but to ſhift the blame any where from himſelf? What 
* could be more natural? Not only Sir Richard, but 
© every officer of the army, nay the ſoldiers chris, 
© the very private men, all who differed from him in the 
© council, or in the Princes family, not one eſcapes the 
© ftroke of his pen! In this part of his hiſtory there- 
© fore (for I meddle with no other) he is rather to be ſup- 
© poſed an advocate for his own conduct, than an im- 
partial relator of the actions of others (p). Lord 
Clarendon throughout, is indeed more an advocate than 
an hiſtorian. I pretend not to exculpate Greenville: he 
was, probably, a bad man; as ſoldiers of fortune, in 


times of civil diſtractions, for the moſt part are: but it 
is no way unlikely, his cenſure of the councils of the 


chancellor of che Exchequer, did not a litile contribute 


to the ſhocking figure he makes in the hiſtory of the 
rebellion. —— Having given the ſentiments of theſe 
two writers concerning the loſs of the Weſt ; it will be 
but juſtice to ſay, that the valour of Sir Thomas Fairfax's 
army contributed as much as any thing thereunto. The 
obſervations of a,writer, who was preſent during ull the 
tranſactions in thoſe parts, though delivered in a very 
plain ſtyle, are worthy of notice, The hard taſk the 
© army had in forcing up ſo great a body as 5000 of the 
enemies horſe, into ſuch a narrow neck of land, 
© through a country fo cragged, in ſuch a ſeaſon of the 
© year, the ground all covered over with ſnow, the ways 
o ſlippery, and the weather fo bitter cold, by a hard 


froſt 


 , =_ 
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the iſlands of Scilly. The Parliament un- 
derſtanding this, invited him to return into 


England [y], and reſide in ſome place agree- 
able 


© froſt of that continuance, as had not been known for 
© many years before, may well be compared with Han- 
© nibal”s forcing his paſſage into Italy through the frozen 
C Alps with fire and vinegar. That five thouſand horſe 
© and more ſhould be forced to capitulate and yield them- 
© ſelves to an army coming ſhort of that number in 
© horſe, is that which hiſtory can hardly parallel, and 
© poſterity will ſcarce believe ().“ Thus the aſſocia- 
tion, which promiſe] ſuch mighty matters, we ſee, was 
a mere chimera ; and the Prince was ſo far from being 
able to gain any advantage over the Parliament by it, 
that it only haſtened the ſubjection of thoſe who pro- 
jected it! After the reduction of the Welt, the King's 
affairs declined apace ; and, before the end of the fol- 
lowing year, he was wholly deprived of towns, and 
armies, by the conqueror. 

(F) The Parliament invited the Prince to return into 


England.] Though the Prince had the nominal com- 


mand of the Weſtern army, the Parliament had no diſ- 
inclination towards him, or deſire of his damage, 
They would gladly have had him with them ; in hopes 
thereby to bring his father to terms, and ſettle the na- 
tion on a proper footing. For hitherto they were 
pretty well the maſters of their own army, and the King 
himſelf was looked on with ſome degree of reverence 
by moſt kinds of men. — The ſending of the Prince 


abroad, was an action difpleaſing to the people in ge- 


neral; to many of the Prince's own ſervants, particu» 


C4 larly 


2 Sprigge's 
England's 
Recovery, 
p. 229, fol, 
Lond, 1647, 
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able to them. For it is not improbable that 
they wiſhed well to the Prince at that time, 
and would with pleaſure have made uſe of 


mediation for peace with the King, on terms 
conliſtent 


larly to Lord Heptan, ©* who profeſſed his ignorance of 
vit, and that they were traitors who had a hand in 
vit (7);” and more eſpecially to the Parliament, who, on 
the 3oth of March, 1746, O. S. agreed on the form 
of a letter to be ſent to him, in theſe words; 


SIR, 


HE Lords and Commons aembled i in the Parlia- 
ment of England, being informed that your High- 
neſs is lately removed into the iſle of Scully, have com- 
manded us, in their names, to invite you to come forth- 
with into their quarters; and to reſide in ſuch place, and 
with ſuch council and attendants about you, as the two 
houſes ſhall think fit to appoint. This being all we 
have in charge, we take leave to ret 


Your Highneſs s humble ſervants, 


MANCHESTER, ſpeaker of the houſe of 

Peers pro tempore. 

WILLIAM LENT HALT, ſpeaker of the 
Commons houſe in Parliament. 


The Prince in anſwer, dated, * At our court in the 
© iſte of Seilly, April 15, 1646, after acknowledging the 
receipt of the above letter, adds, We have a great and 
* earneſt defire to be amongſt you, if we might have 


« N aſſurance chat it might prove an expedient towards a 
15 6 bleſſed 
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conſiſtent with their own ſafety and honor, 
and the welfare and liberties of the peo- 
ple. His Highneſs, however, was not to 
be prevailed on: for, leaving Scilly, he went 

to 


© blefſed peace, and the compoſure of theſe miſerable 

© diſtraftions ; and therefore, when we were compelled 

© to depart from Cornwall, we choſe this poor iſland 

© to reſide in, where we hoped we might have ſecurely 

attended Gods pleaſure, till we might have been made 

© an inſtrument towards a happy peace; but the ſcar- 

© city of proviſions being ſuch in this place, that we have 

© not ſince our coming hither, which is now about ſix 
© weeks, received one day's victual, though we left ſer- 
© yants of our own in our dutchy of Cornwall to take 
© care forour neceſſary ſupply, we are again compelled to 
© remove to the iſland of Jerſey, whither we hope God 
© Almighty will direct us; which place we choſe the ra- 
© ther, as well being part of the dominions of our royal 
father (which as yet it is evident to you we have no 
© no mind to quit) as being much nearer to you, and ſo 
© fitter for correſpondency ; and therefore, that we may 
© the better receive advice from ycu, with which we ſhall 
© always comply as far as with our duty and piety we 
may, we deſire you to ſend to us a ſafe conduct for the 
Lord Capel to come to you, and to receive from you 
f ſuch particular propoſitions for our welfare and ſubſiſ- 
© tence as you think fit to make; and that he may then 
attend our royal father and return to us at Jerſey; and 
6 thereupon we hope, by the bleſſing of God, you will 
receive ſuch ſatisfaction as ſhall teſtify the A deſire 
* we have, and ſhall always have, to follow the counſel 
\ 6 and 
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to Jerſey, and from thence to France, as 
required and commanded by his father and 


mother, where he met with the treatment 


of Princes dependent on others for ſub- 
ſiſtence (G). 


However 


© and advice you ſhall give, which will be an unſpeak- 
able comfort to us (5). This was a very artful 
2 letter, and tended to cover the deſign, long before fixed, 
Aftory, vel. of going into France, and to render the execution of it 
L . 379. the more eaſy, Accordingly the Prince, departing from 5 
Scilly, went to Jerſey; where, after great diſputes among £ 
his ound ſome of whom, and particularly the chang 
cellor of the Exchequer, remained on the ifland, he em- 

batked for France, and ſafely arrived at Paris. Indeed 
many of the Prince's counſellors thought it very unſafe 

and impolitic to truſt the heir to the Britiſb dominions 
in a forcign land, eſpecially as it was well known he 
would be there under the government of his mother, 

whoſe counſels had been fo fatal to herſelf, ber huſband, 
and the kingdom. But the truth was, — the King 
judged the Prince's freedom neceſſary to his own preſer- 
vation; —— that it was in danger from the power 

of the Parliament in any part of his domi- 
nions z and the Queen, who loved to give the law 
to her huſband, peremptorily inſiſted on her ſon's reſi- 
dence with her : to which the King was no way averſe, 
though he had more than once alſo mentioned Denmark 

as the place of refuge. 

(G) He met with the trea!ment of Princes dependent on 
others for ſubiſtence.] It had been ſuſpected, and talked, 
that France was intended for the abode of the Prince, 
ſome time before it was ſo in f. ct. Nor was it a ſecret 


in 
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However here he abode, till called into 
action 


in that kingdom, that ſuch was the intention of their 
Majeſties. One of the Prince's bed-chamber, who 
was newly returned from Paris, brought a letter from 
© the Earl of Norwich, then the Kings ambaſſador there, 
© to one of the council; in which taking notice of a re- 
port there of the Prince of J/ales's coming thither, he 
© paſſionately deolared againſt it as a certain ruin to the 
Prince; of which the meſſenger, by his direction, gave 
many inſtances of moment ().“ The advice, we ſee, 
had no effect, though the event ſhewed the wiſdom of it. 
Lord Clarendon tells us. that * all the profeſſions which 
© had been made of reſpe& and tenderneſs towards the 
© Prince of Males when his perſon ſhould once appear in 
France were unworthily diſappointed, The Prince, 
© continues he, had been above two months with the 
© Queen his mother, before any notice was taken of his 
being in France, by the leaſt meſſage ſent from the 
court to congratulate his arrival there; but that time 
© was ſpent in debating the formalities of his reception; 


< how the King ſhould treat him ? whether he ſhould 


© take place of Monſieur the King's brother? and what 
© kind of ceremonies fhould be obſerved between the 
© Prince of Wales and his uncle the Duke of Orleans? 
© and many ſuch other particulars; in all which they 
were reſolved to give the law themſelves ; and which 


had been fitter to have been adjuſted in Jerſey, before 


© he put himſelf into their power, than diſputed after- 
* wards in the court of France; from which there could 


be then no appeal. — And it can hardly be believed, 


with how little reſpe& they treated him during the 
whole time of his ſtay there. They were very care- 
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action by the revolt of part of the 
fleet 


© ful, that he might not be look'd upon as ſupported by 
© them, either according to his dignity, or for the main- 
© tenance of his family; but a mean addition to the 
* penſion which the Queen had before, was made to her 
< Majeſty, without any mention of the Prince her ſon ; 
* who was wholly to depend upon her bounty, without 
© power to gratify or oblige any of his own ſervants; 
© that they likewiſe might depend only upon the Queens 
* goodneſs and favour, and ſo behave themſelyes accord- 
© ingly («).* All this was very naturally to have been 
expected. For France was too much engaged with the 
whole houſe of Auſtria, to.wiſh to raiſe up new foes, 
which, probably, would have been the event had they 
received Charles with the ceremonies to which his birth 
entitled him, and enabled him to live in ſplendor. Nor 
would it have been becoming the prudence of Mazarine 
to have laviſhed the treaſures of the crown on an exiled 


Prince, when their armies were frequently in want of 


pay, and money was of ſo great importance to their af- 


fairs. Add to this, that misfortunes ſeldom create re- 


ſpect in ſtanders by; and that dependence, of courſe, 


meets with lights, and neglects. 


Tf there be man (ye gods) I ought to hate, 
Dependence and attendance be his fate. 
CowLEy, 


Thoſe have little ſenſe of their own dignity, or rather 
can have no dignity at all, who ſtoop for favours, or pay 
attendance in expectation of them, when by ceconomy or 
induſtry they can maintain their independency, and, by 

BP | — 
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that means, rank with the greateſt. — The neglect of 
the French court was not the only evil felt by the Prince. 
His mother exerted her authority over him, and required 
the like ſubmiſſion ſhe had exacted from his father. 
The Prince,” ſays the writer ſo often quoted in this 
note, remained at Paris under the government of his 
mother; exerciſed with that ſtrictneſs, that though 
© his Highneſs was above the age of ſeventeen years, it 
© was not defired that he ſhould meddle in any buſineſs, 
© or be ſenſible of the unhappy condition the royal fa- 
© mily was in. The aſſignation which was made by the 
court of France for the better ſupport of the Prince, 
© was annexed to the monthly allowance given to the 


© Queen, and received by her, and diſtributed as ſhe 
© thought fit; ſuch cloaths and other neceſſaries pro- 
© vided for his Highneſs as were thought convenient; 


© her Majeſty deſiring to have it thought that the Prince 


© liv'd entirely upon her, and that it would not conſiſt 
with the dignity of a Prince of Males to be a pen- 
© fjoner to the King of France. Hereby none of his 
Highneſs's ſervants had any pretence to aſk money, 
© but they were to be contented with what ſhould be 
© allowed to them; which was diſpenſed with a very 
© ſparing hand; nor was the Prince ever maſter of ten 
* piſtoles to diſpoſe as he deſired. The Lord Jermyn 
© was the Queens chief officer, and govern'd all her re- 
© ceipts, and he loved plenty ſo well, that he would not 
© be without it, whatever others ſuffered. All who had 
© any relation to the Prince, were to implore his aid ; 
and the Prince himſelf could obtain nothing but by 
© him; which made moſt perſons of honour of the 
« Engliſh nation, who were driven into baniſhment, as 
© many of the nobility and chief gentry of the kingdom 


© then were, chooſe rather to make their reſidence in 
8 ſome 
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fleet from the Parliament (H), which, to- 
gether with the commotions in England 
and Wales, and the Scottiſb army, under 

the 
© ſome other place, as Caen, Roan; and the like, than 


© in Paris, where the Prince was, and could do fo lit- 
< tle: nor was this ceconomy well liked even in France, 


nor the Prince himſelf ſo much reſpected as he would 


© have been if he had lived more like himſelf, and ap- 
© peared more concern'd in his own buſineſs (x).“ What 
a hopeful plight muſt the Prince be indeed in; poor, 
and ſubjugated to the will of an imperious mother, di- 
reed by an all-commanding, ſole favourite! No con- 
dition could be leſs worthy of envy: 

(H) The revolt of part of the fleet from the Parlia- 
ment, &c.] After the vote of, No more addreſſes to the 
King, a ſtrong inclination for peace with him took 
place in the minds of the majority of the Britfh nation. 
For ſuffering excites compaſſion; and compaſſion is 
active and powerful. Beſides this, thoſe who had taken 
the lead, ſince the new modelling of the army, in the 
houſe, had many enemies, on account of their avowed 
prir.ciples and behaviour, Their diſregard to the Co- 
venant diſguſted the Scots : the reſtraint laid on the fi- 


ery zeal of the Engliſh preſbyterians was very ill 
| brooked by them: and the cavaliers could not with pa- 


tience ſee themſelves fubjected by thoſe who had for- 


formerly been the objects of their deriſion. Add to 


this, that there was not a man of theſe three par- 
ties, though diſagreeing among themſelves, but looked 
with horror on the dethroning, impriſoning, or exe- 


cuting of their King. — Thefe men, then full of reſent- 


ment againſt the leaders in the Parliament and army, 
and 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 
the command of Hamilton, intended for 


the ſervice of the King, gave him and his 
friends ſome hope of his deliverance from 


captivity. 


and mindful of paſt wrongs z — the Scots without Eng- 


liſh pay; — the Engliſh preſbyterians diſpoſſeſſed of 


command; — the cavaliers ſmarting under the penal- 
ties of delinquency ; — determined, in conjunction, 
to avenge themſelves ; reinſtate the King; and humble 
thoſe who were now their-maſters, and would willingly 
continue ſo to be. For this end, the Scots had con- 
cluded a treaty with the King in the iſle of Wight. in 
which the Covenant was approved: the Englih preſby- 
terians had promiſed their aid and aſſiſtance to promote 
the ſucceſs of the Scots; and a commiſſion was given to 
Lord Holland to raiſe an army in order to aſcertain it. 
Accordingly, the Scots entered England; Wales was in 
arms; and E//zx and Kent had forces, headed by Hal- 
land, Buckingham, Capel, and others who had adhered 
to the King from the beginning, or repented of their 
having fallen off from him. —— The King had agreed 
that the Prince of Wales ſhould put himſelf at the head 
of the Scots on their entring into England. Accord- 
ingly he was preparing for it, but was hindered by part 
of the fleet's declaring for his Majeſty. This was on 


the 27th of May, 1648. What became of the inſur- 


rections in England and Wales is well known; nor can 
any be ignorant of the total d feat of the Scots at Pre/- 
ten. With regard to the fleet, it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that it was ten ſhips and frigates which had re- 
volted' from the Parliament : for the ſeamen had caught 
the contagion of the times, and nothing would ferve 


but 
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captivity. But every attempt for the re- 
ſtoration of that Monarch proved in vain, 
through the abilities of thoſe who oppoſed 


him ; 


but they muſt have the Duke of York for their admiral, 
and have the honour of bearing a part in his Majeſty's 
reſtoration. For which end, failing from the Downs, 
they arrived in Holland, where the Duke went aboard, 
and was ſoon joined by his brother the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by Prince Rupert, the Lords H/illoughby of 
Parham, Colepepper, and Hopton. With this force he 
failed to Yarmouth, and thence to the Downs (leaving 
the Duke of York at the Hague), from whence he pro- 
ceeded into the Thames, in order to encourage the 
King's party in the city, and make the people clamor- 
ous for a peace. Here he took ſome prizes of conſide- 
rable value, which he apologiſed for in a letter to the 
lord mayor and aldermen : and ſoon after publiſhed a 
© declaration to all his Majeſties loving ſubjects, con- 
© cerning the grounds and ends of his preſent engage- 
© ment upon the fleet in the Downs.* In this piece, af- 
ter declaring himſelf under a neceſſity of taking up arms 
In order to reſcue his father from captivity, and the good 
people of the kingdom from the cruel tyranny of fellow- 
ſubjects, he adds, Being thus rightly underſtood 
© by thoſe, whoſe intereſt, as well as their duty, obligeth 
them to join with us in this good work; as we ſhall 
in the firſt place, look up to Heaven for a bleſſing 
from the Lord of Hoſts on this good cauſe, ſo we ſhall 
« deſire, and expect, the ready and chearful aſſiſtance 
of the hearts and hands of all his Majeſties good ſub- 
« jects, as opportunity, effectually, to appear with and 
1 © for 


1 command to which he was no way equal, 
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him; and the Prince, in particular, ob- 


tained very little reputation by aſſuming a 


and 


© for us, ſhall be offered to them. And that the uſual 
© cunning arts of their and our enemies may not abuſe 
© any of them with falſe ſuggeſtions or miſinterpreta- 
© tions of our proceedings, we hereby, with that can- 
© dour and ſincerity which becomes a Chriſtian and a 
Prince, declare and publiſh to the whole world, that 
* the true grounds, reaſons and ends of this our engagee 
© ment are theſe, and none other. 

. The honor of Gods holy name, in defence of 
© the true Proteſtant religion, and his divine worſhip, 
© againſt all oppoſers whatſoever ; and particularly 
G * againſt the hereſies, ſchiſms, ſcandalous doctrines and 
practices declared againſt in his Majeſties agreement 

0 with the Scots commiſſioners, bearing date at Cariſ- 
6 brook-caftle the 26th of December laſt; and the eſtab- 
© liſhing church government as is therein mentioned, 
© and accorded to by his Majeſty, as alſo the mutual per- 
< formance of that agreement.” 


© 2. The reſtoring of his Majeſty to his liberty and 


© juſt rights; and in order thereunto, and for the ſet- 


_ © tling of a happy peace, a ſpeedy perſonal treaty with 
s his Majeſty, with honor, freedom, and ſafety.” 


© 3. The ſupport and defence of the known laws of 
C the kingdom. BEY 
4. The maintenance of the freedom and juſt pri- 
8 vileges of Parliament. 
3. The defence of the liberty and property of the 


8 ſubject againſt all Ane, rapine, and oppreflion ; ; 
Vor. I. 9 ſuch 
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and Which had but little effect. For every 


thing gave way to the power of the army, 
who, after having defeated their enemies, 


and purged the houſe of commons of the 
Fo” members 


1444 45 


6 © illegal taxes.“ 
© 6. The AVER ſuch an 10. if oblivion and indem- 1 
« ny as may moſt firmly, bind up the bond of peace.“ 1 
. The ſpeedy diſbanding of all armies, and parti- 
6 © cularly that under.the command of the Lord "Fair ax,” 
8. The defence of the honor of the Engliſh nation, 
Land his Majeſties rights in the narrow ſeas ; the pro- 
© tection and ſecurity of the trade of all his Majeſties loyal 
* ſubjects ; ; the ſupport of the n navy royal, and the en- 
© couragement of all the officers and mariners of the 
ſſame, to whoſe exeuplary courage, conduct, and good 
4 we owe this preſent opporrunity dich Wem, 
© thus to appear for peace,” "con 
And now having thus fliſly ind ſincerely declafed 
**< our intentions and reſolutions, we earneſtly '#tvite, 
and (by the authority as Well as intereſt in our perſon 
© quring his Maheſties reſtraint,” às alfo deri d. particu- 
wy larly and formally from him, under the great feal of 
8 England) do require and command, all bis Majeſties 
6 loyal fubjects | heartily to Join and affociate themſelves 
with us in this 6ur "Undertiking 3" and, with force of 
arms under us, as likewiſe by all other goodritan? in 
© © their power, to oppoſe and refiſt all ſuch perſoris and 
0 * forces, as well by land as fra, ds Mall oppofe us And 
3 peace,” As Ikewile to be aiding and aſſiſt- 
ing to all ſuch 4 ire HOW in arms "aguinft"rhicſe"ehe- 
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members who oppoſed their deſigns, ſeiſed 
the King, brought him up to London as a 
priſoner, and, by the authority of the re- 


mainder of the houſe of commons, ap- 
pointed 


3 | © mies of peace; and particularly to encourage, aid, 


© and relieve, as friends and brethren, the Scots army, 


| = «6 now on their march for his Majeſties reſcue; of whoſe 


© loyalty to his Majeſty, and good affections to the 
Kingdom of England, we are fully ſatished. And we 
© more eſpecially exhort the city of London and the 

© port-towns of England, upon whoſe actions the eyes 
of the whole kingdom are particularly fixed, by their 
© good example, to ericourage all the people of Eng- 
and manfully to ſhake off the heavy yoke now im- 

* poſed on them by force of arms, as on a,conquered 
nation; and inſtead of that lawleſs power which now 
6 depriverh them of the ſecurity of their perſons, and 
* the property of their goods and eſtates, to vindicate 
© the juſt rights of free-born ſubjects of England, in 
© ſeeking their protection under the government of their 


33 


* undoubted ſovereign Lord our royal father, and the 


© law of the land (y).' —— After this follows a moft 
gracious. offer of pardon to the officers and ſoldiers of 
Fairfax s army, and to the officers and ſeamen, of M ur- 
wick's fleet, who ſhould join with him; and an invi- 
tation to the people in general to aſſociate themſelves as 
one man againſt all oppoſers of peace; and thereby pre- 
vent a bloody war for generations to come. This 5 
clatation was very attful. It flattered the Scots : 

ſoothed the Engliſb preſhyterians : it careſſed the 45. 


0. » a0 ** out to them their own. importance. 
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War (2). This was but poor encouragement. The 


THE LIFE OF 
pointed a day for his trial, in order that he 
might undergo a puniſhment, which, in 
the opinion of his judges, he ſhould de- 
ſerve. This alarmed the Prince; who, 


it 


— But it had no effects. The army, ſeeing itſelf beſet 
on all ſides, and its deſtruction avowed, exerted itſelf 
with uncommon diligence, and overcame all their op- 
poſers. As to the fleet under Prince Charles, except 
the prizes taken by it, it hurt his adverſaries little, 
Faction, ſo fatal to weak bodies, entered into and ren- 
dered it of no ſignificancy : for it left the Downs on 
the approach of the enemy, and went for Holland, 
where it no longer was an object of terror. It ought 
not to be omitted, that, the above declaration being pre- 
ſented by the ſheriffs of London to the Commons, and 
the citizens being withdrawn, it was moved, that the 
houſe ſhould declare him a rebel and a traitor. The 
motion miſcarried, as they had then voted for a treaty 
of peace with the King. — But, however, all were 
declared ſuch who adhered to or aſſiſted him in the preſent 


| Houſe of Peers was then applied to by him, in a letter 


dated from aboard the fleet in the Downs, Aug. 5, in 
the 24th year of the reign of the King our royal fa- 
ther. In this letter, among other things, he propoſed, 
© that an orderly moderate ſubſiſtence during the treaty 
© between the King and the two houſes, be agreed upon 


© for all armies and forces now on foot, and particularly 
for the Scots army, in ſach manner as may be with the 
© leaſt preſſure on the Northern counties. He then of- 
fers * mediation for n. from his Majeſty all 
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it is ſaid, writ a letter to Fairfax (1) in his 
father's behalf, and offered their own terms 
to the Parliament, to procure his ſafety. 
— He had no attention, however, paid unto 
him : for the King, as it is well known, 
being condemned, loſt his life before 

Whitehall, 


© ſuch conceſſions and acts of grace as might conduce 


do peace, and concludes with deſiring that ſome equal 


* courſe might be ſuddenly ſettled for the ſupport of him- 
6 ſelf and the navy with him.“ An anſwer was agreed 
on to this letter by the Lords, Aug. 19; in which, af- 
ter thanking his Highneſs for the offer of his mediation 
for peace, which they took as an argument of the af- 
fection he bore to his native country, they add, and 
ve do conceive that nothing can more conduce to 
< procure your Highneſs an intereſt in the affections of 
* all the people of England, than to ſteer all your mo- 
tions in concurrence with thoſe councils and reſolu- 
tions that are taken in the Parliament; which is, by 
* the antient conſtitution of the government of this 
kingdom, the great council thereof (a). This was a 
ſharp reprimand for encouraging the Scotch invaſion, the 
Engliſh inſurrections, and the naval revolt. For though 
the Lords and Commons, the majority of them, ear- 
neſtly wiſhed for peace, they choſe not to have it im- 
poſed on them, and all their labours rendered totally 
vain and inſignificant, and their own ſafety endangered; 
as it muſt have been, had the deſigns then on foot ſuc- 
ceeded, which the Prince openly encouraged. 

(.) The Prince wrote a letter to Fairfax, &c.] It be- 


with the approbation of 
D 3 the 
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Whitehall, to the amazement of all his parti- 
zans. And that the hopes of the Prince 
of Wales might be entirely cut off, all 
perſons were forbidden to Pi Bang publiſh, 
or promote him, or any other perſon, to 
be © ing or chief magiſtrate of England, or 

Ireland, 


the Parliament, to bring the King to a trial for high- 
treaſon; his friends were greatly alarmed, The Prince, 
in particular, made application to the ſtates of Holland 4 £7 
to interpoſe in his behalf to the Parliament ; which they A 1 
promiſed to do, and actually did, by an ambaſſador ſent = 
for that purpoſe : though it proved of no ſignificancy. 
Not content herewith, he ſent a ſervant with a letter to 
Fairfax and the council of war (for he knew the Parli-— 
ament had no authority), i in which he told them, « that il 
the had no other means to be informed of the health 
and condition of the King his royal father, but by the 
* common prints, and general intelligences that arriv'd 2 
© in thoſe parts; he had reaſon by thoſe to believe, that 
« after the expiration of the treaty in the ifle of Wight 
© (where he hoped the ſoundation for a happy peace had 
+ been laid) his Mujefty had been carried to Hurft 
caſtle ; and ſince, by ſome officers of the army to 
: Windſor, not without purpoſe of a more violent pro- 
© ſecution ; the rumour whereof, though of ſo mon- 
« ſtrous and incredible a nature, had called upon his 
< piety to make this adreſs to them; who had at this 
© time the power to chuſe, whether they would raiſe 
C laſting monuments to themſelves of loyalty and piety, 
; : by reſtoring their Sovereign to his Juſt Tights, and 
s © their 


 *% 
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: Veland, without conſent * Parliament: 
the houſe of Peers was declared uſeleſs 
4 . and dangerous : : and the Kingly office it- 
=X elf, utterly aboliſhed. A commonwealth 


; @ impoſed on all perſons (on pain of 1 incapa- 


1 their country to peace and happineſs, agloty which had 
3 been ſeldom abſolutely vouchſafed to ſo ſmall a number 
of men; or to make themſelves the authors of endleſs 
B © miſery to the kingdom, by contributing or conſenting 


+ | 
do an act which all Chriſtians, into how different opi- 
t F nions ſoeyer divided, muſt abhor as the moſt inconſiſ- 


A Ig © tent with the elements of any religion, and deſtructive 
0 1 5 to the ſecurity and being of any kind of government, 
« He did therefore earneſtly deſire and conjure them, 
t ſadly to conſider the vaſt and prodigious” diſproportion 
2 in that election; and then, he ſaid, he could not doubt 
1 but that they wauld chuſe to do that which is moſt juſt, 
ſaſe, and honourable for them to do ; z make themſelves 
Fe the bleſt inſtruments to preſerye, deſend, and reſtore 
by b F< their King, to whom only their allegiance was due; 
by which every one of them might juſtly Fa 
1 4 * themſelyes peace Ne the ſingular god will 
to and favour of his ajeſty, the ample thanks and ac- 
FF knowledgments of all good men, and the particul if 
and unaſterahle affection of the Priuce himfelf. This 
letter,“ continues my - author, was, with much ado, 
* dejiver'd into the hands of Fairfax himſelf; but the 
* meſſenger could never be admitted to ſpeak with him ; 
nor was there more known than that it was read in the 
council of War, and le laid aſide Wt II this letter was 

D + n really. 
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T hereupon was erected ; and an engagement 
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city of bearing office in church or ſtate) 
to be true and faithful to the common- 


wealth of England, as then eſtabliſhed, 
without King or houſe of Lords. This 
gave riſe to a controverſy, which it will be 


Pr Oper 


LY 


really written and ſent, its ſucceſs was juſt ſuch as 
might have been expected. For what heed could be 
given to the intercefſions or promiſes of a man who but 
a very lit le before had declared himſelf an enemy 
to them, and deſirous of their deſtruction ? Filial pi- 
ety might naturally prompt, and a father's imminent 
danger might excite, to ſuch an addreſs ; but cool rea- 
ſon muſt pronounce that it would be ineffectual. The 
men his royal Highneſs had to do with, were not to be 
charmed with words. It is ſaid, the Prince alfo ſent to 
the Parliament, to preſcribe the terms on which his Ma- 
jeſty's s head might be ſecured. This is not improbable ; 
as I know there i is in the Britiſh Muſeum a blank pa- 
per, at the bottom of which, on the right hand, is 
written, Charles = and on the left, oppolite thereunto, 
a ſeal i is affixed ; and on the back there is written, in 


another hand, Prince Charles his carte blanche to the 
Parliament to ſave | bis father's 5 head. However, no in- 


terceſſions were regarded; and the Prince had the mor- 
tification to find that the pretence of royal blood could 
not fix a tyrant on the throne, or ſecure him from open 
puniſhment. Happy had it been if the children of this mo- 
narch had learned wiſdom from the ſufferings of their fa- 
ther ! But a fatality, for the moſt part, attended their 


FACE : they loved tyrannys and they experienced the ha- 


tred 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


proper to give an account of (x). In 
the mean time, Charles was proclaimed 


King 


tred it produced. May it he the fate of ſuch as imitate 
them, i in every age, and in every nation ! that they may 
know the rights of human nature ; the prerogative of 
man; and the laws, the reaſonable laws, of their re- 
ſpeQtive « communities. 


Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 
Ye curſt of Gods and freeborn men, 
Ye murd'rers of the laws; 
Tho' now you glory in your luſt, 
Tho' now you tread the feeble neck in duſt, 
Yet time and righteous Jove will jydge your . 
ful cauſe. AKENSIDE. 


(&) This gave riſe to @ controverſy, which it will be 
proper to give an account f.] The act for ſubſcribing 
the engagement paſſed the houſe Jan. 2, 1649, O. 8. 
and continued in force till Jan. 19, 1653; when, by 
the authority of Cromwell! and his Parliament, it was 
laid aſide. Mr. Whitlock tells us, * that it was ordered 
f that the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal do take 


care that writs be iſſued out and ſent down into every 


county tothe ſeveral ſheriffs to proclaim the act touching 
* the engagement. This courſe of proclaiming new acts of 
* Parliament,” adds he, ; was very antient, and conſtantly 
duſed (eſpecially in elder times), as appears by the re- 


. © cords, but of late diſuſed. I thought fit to have it revived 
* again, that the people might be informed what acts 


+ were paſſed, which they were not fo fully by the print- 
ing 
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King of Scotland by the Parliament of q 4 


that nation; who reſolved to ſend a com- 
mittee 


© ing, as by proclaiming of them at their markets (c). 
The revival of this practice ſeems to have been highly 
reaſonable ; though, with many others, it was not 
continued after the Reſtoration. — The end and deſign 
of the engagement was to ſecure the new government 
againſt its adverſaries, which were neither few, nor 
contemptible : it being judged proper to permit none to 
enjoy power under the commonwealth, who were not 
well inclined towards it, or who could not quietly fit 
eaſy under it. It of conſequence made many removes 
among men of real principles, and excited many diſ- 
putes among thoſe who were actuated by conſcience, 


As for the herd in the higher or lower claſſes, in all 


ages they are one, — without thought, conſideration, 


or honor; and conſequently it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, 
that they very quietly ſubmitted, Various were the 


opinions, and oppoſite the practices, of very wiſe and 

good men, concerning this oath, which was intended to 
eſtabliſh a quite different form of government from what 
they had been uſed to; and each party appealed to the 
public, as uſual on ſuch occaſions. * The arraignment, 
© conviction and condemnation of the Weflminflerian- 
Juncto's Engagement (d), written, as I believe, by 
Prynne, without a name, immediately appeared. In 
this it was alledged, that it was impoſed by thoſe, 
© who by the laws never had power to adminiſter, much 
< leſs to make or impoſe any oath, ſuppoſing them a full 


and free houſe of Commons, as they were not; that 


8 i was contrary to all antient qaths, the modern oaths 


+ of 
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3 mittee to invite him thither, on condition 
of his giving ſatisfaction concerning the 
ſecurity 


b of allegiance and ſupremacy, the vow and proteſta- 
tion, the ſolemn league and covenant, and engage- 
ment of the whole kingdom to the King, his heirs, 
ſucceſſors and poſterity for ever.“ It was farther ſaid, 
dit would involve the nation in endleſs wars with the 
© family of the late King, and the nobility ; and engage 
Scotland and Ireland to unite with the young Kings 
foreign friends and allies againſt England; and finally, 
< that the erection of a commonwealth would fink the 
nation into contempt in the eyes of thoſe around 
< them, and expoſe its ſubjects to the worſt treatment. 
Other writers followed ; who plainly declared the com- 
monwealth to be an uſurpation, and conſequently to be 
without right to obedience. In ſupport hereof, it was 
alledged, 
© 1. That as all lawful power is founded on the wills 
* of thoſe over whom it is ſet; contrariwiſe, uſurpa- 
* tion is built- upon the will and power df them that 
* hold the government: more eſpecially when a party 
* owing obedience and ſubjection to a long-continued, 
and unduubted lawful power, and ſolemnly ſworn to 
* ſubmit to and ſupport that government, ſhall riſe up, 
© and preſume to thruſt out the poſſeſſors, and inveſt it- 
* ſelf, yea, and not only ſeize on the power, but of its 
* own mind and will, or by its force alone, aboliſh the 
* ſettled, and ſet up a'new mould of government, this 
© is uſurpation to the culmen or height of it.“ 
© 2, No obedience is due to uſurpers. For I cannot 
$ 0 if 1 would) yeeld up myſelf i in obedience to him that 
. ; © hath 


44 
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ſecurity of religion, the union of the two 
kingdoms, and the good and peace of that 
kingdom, 


© hath no authority over me. Take him as a uſurper, 
* and my allegiance is incompatible to him, Obedi- 
* ence and authority, magiſtrate and ſubject, are terms 
© of relation, and doe ſe mutuo ponere & tollere they 
< are inſeperable from one another ; if there be no ma- 
* giſtracy in him, there can be no obedience properly 
and formally in me to him. I may (either warran- 
© tably or unwarrantably) doe an act poſſibly which he 
* commanded ; but that cannot be truly and properly 
© ſaid to be an act of obedience to him. His authority 
© is null, of no reality. He is no magiſtrate, but a pri- 
< vate perſon ; my fellow ſubject (if one of the nation), 
or a foreigner to me. His commanding over me and 
© others, is, as if a private ſoldier ſhould take upon him 
© to give orders to his company, or an inferior officer 

© to an army; or a ſervant ſhould offer to rule over his 
6 _ fellow ſervants.“ 
3. I may not (if I could) yeild up myſelf as a ſub- 

« ject to the uſurper; in ſo doing I ſhould take away 
the right of the lawful magiſtrate which he hath over 

* me, and injure him in the allegiance which I ſtand 

$ tyed in to him, and he ſtil] retaineth the claim of at 

* my hands. The magiſtrate is (in the caſe in hand) 

granted to be in being; he is but deprived of poſleſ- 

« fion and enjoyment, not of prapefty or title; he is 

$ yet ſtanding in the relation of a magiſtrate to me, 

* and is only outed of his ſtation per force. The obe- 

* dience of a ſubject is not ſo arbitrary or looſe a thing, 

as that I may place and remove it at pleaſure, or as af- 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 
kingdom, according to the national cove- 
nant, and the ſolemn league and cove- 
| nant, 


« fairs go; butit is a debt which I muſt render tohlm unto 
© whom it is due. Neither is ſovereigrity {6 common, 
© ambulatory, or proftitute a matter, as that its title 
© ceaſeth unto him that is violently extruded or diſpoſ- 
© ſeſſed of ity und becometh any ones that by force cap- 
© tivates it to himſelf; the expulſed magiſtrate ſtill 
«© ſtanding upon his claim and right, and the power in 
poſſeſſion having no title but his injurious and forcible 
© entrance ; the ſubject is not diſobliged from him that 
© js expelled, nor at his choice to trarisfer his obedience 
© to another, neither can the violent intruder challenge 
© it (e). — Theſe were the principal reaſons alledged 
againſt taking the engagement, reaſons which muſt 
operate againſt all new governments, and render them 
unſafe, and their ſubjects unhappy. But the common- 
wealth wanted not its advocates, who underſtood go- 
vernment well, and pointed out the lawfulneſs of ſub- 
miſſion. With regard to the authority that impoſed 


the engagement, it was aſked, * Why is not this effectu- 


© ally a Parliament, ſeeing it is the ſupream preſent 
© power of the whole nation, no part excluded? which 


in this controverſy is the very term of the queſtion. I 


hope he means no criticiſm by the word Parliament; 


* if he doth, it ſignifies only a public ſpeaking or con- 


© ſulting together for the public. Moreover the au- 
-© thor would be, I am ſure, much perplext, if I ſhould 
'© aſk him, how he knoweth ſo indubitably that this is 
not a Parliament or ſupream power requiſite for the 


* 


* * kingdom, according to the mind of God? He muſt 


© pardon 
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nant. Theſe conditions were far | 


from being acceptable to the King or his 
e AN 


© pardon us if we think forms no more than perſons 
© are to laſt here always; or that the changes which 
© have been, and ſtill are to be of both, muſt never be 
© done, but according to the cuſtomary formalities of a 
quiet people, but rather according to the extreme ne- 
© ceſlity of a ſtate, For if he aſk-me, what it is forms 
© in-organiz'd people into a government, of what ſort 
© ſoever ? I anſwer, neceſſity; If, what makes or takes 
© away a law in a government eſtabliſhed ? I anſwer, 
* neceſſity. If, what takes away a government itſelf ? 
© I anſwer, that which firſt gave it being, viz, neceſſity; 
Of which there are ſeveral degrees; for in a peaceable 
© ſtate, a word may take away that which in a diſturb'd 
© ſtate mult be taken away by the ſword : after which it 
* is but equal that he who gives the laſt blow, ſhould in 
that quarrel give the laſt word, andJeave-us-to a pe- 
© remptory obedience, unleſs we would have no quarter 
in the world, or be like the old Servazti in Bello, who 
© were ſold; confin'd to chains all their lives, or con- 
* demn'd to dig perpetually in mines. They who 
© ſit at top in the ſtate, are tanguam in nabibus to the 
© eyes of us of the people. We know not how they ma- 
© nage their counſels, nor conttrive their tranſactions; 
© that is beſt determined by and. amongſt themſelves. It 
© is enough for us if they be of a number competent to 
act, and be perſons who enter by virtue of free elee- 

© tion, and fit in legal place. For in a gaſe where five 

are choſen to. a buſineſs, and that any three of them 

* are to be of the quorum, though two of chem be ne- 

. ver 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
counſellors. For they hated the covenant, 
as an engine of miſchief to their late 

maſter ; 


ver ſo accidentally or violently detained, yet what the 


© other three do, is to all intents and purpoſes valid. 
< — As for the will of the major part of the people, 
© how will he prove, that they had not rather obey this 
© preſent power, than ſeek to be rid of it by the ha- 
© zards'and calamities of another war? They uſually 
© look-after nothing but-their rents, markets and rea- 
* ſonable ſubſiſtence. They are the luxurious and the 
© ambitious part only which pretends to new troubles. 
© The peoples queſtion therefore is not how the change 
© was made, but, an fit, whether it be fo changed or 
*no? For, if according to its formalitie that be not 
© rightly done, it concerneth not their conſciences no 
more than the thunder and lightning over their heads 
< doth, which are things totally out of their power, 
© much leſs may they deſolate neighbours for them (J). 

The ſame argument was urged by the celebrated 
Marchamont Nedbam, in his * Caſe of the Common- 
* wealth ſtated (g). In this pamphlet he ſets himſelf 


to prove, that governments have their revolutions/and 
fatal, periods; that the power of the ſword is, and ever 


hath-been, the foundation of all titles to government ; 
and that non-ſubmiſſion to government juſtly deprives 


men of the benefit of its protection. Under this head, 
he ſays, private and particular perſons have no right 
* to queſtion how thoſe came by ower that are in 


© authority over them; for if that were once admitted, 
there would be no end of diſputes in the world touch- 


* ing tides, It is ground enough for the ſubmiſſion of 
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Maſter ; nor did they indeed at all love 
the Scor7shÞ nation, by reaſon of its: reſiſ- 
tance 


© particular perſons in things of political equity, that 
' © thoſe which have gotten the power are irreſiſtable, 
and able to force it if they refuſe. For 2s touching 
this caſe (faith the moſt excellent Grotius), private 

© perſons ought not to take upon them to meddle with 

© theſe controverſiesin point of title, but rather to follow 

_ © them. that are in poſſeſſion.“— As to the alledged 
uſurpation of the preſent governors, they having no call 
from the people — he anſwers, * That if only a call 
from the people conſtitute a lawful magiſtraeie, then 

| © there hath been very rarely any lawful magiſtracie 
in the world, not among us long before and ſince the 

_ © Conqueſt. --- In England, moſt of our own Kings 

© reigned without any call, but made way by their 
© ſwords ; there being of thoſe 25 Princes that have 

' © king'd it among us, not above half a.dozen that carne 

© to the crown in an orcerly ſucceſſion, either by lineal 

© or collateral title: and not any one of thofe half do- 
nen but laid claim to it by virtue of their predeceſſors 

© uſurpations, without any call from the people; only 

© in the inveſtiture they had their conſent, becauſe out 

© of a love of publique peace none would, or out of 
© fear none durſt, offer to queſtion their titles. Now, if 
the former part of this objection were true, that a call 

s were the only eſſential, conſtituting a lawſul govern- 
© ment ; then le Gould follow, that, as all the world, fo 

s we and our anceſtors have liv'd and paid obedience, 

© for the moſt part, under an unlawful magiſtracie ; 
- © which ſure no fober man will affirm, - But if any will 
1 2 be 


/ ee 
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1 tante of arbitrary meaſures, the aſſiſtance 
it Had afforded the Parliament of England 
i" in 


e {o mad as to ſay it, I only propound to him this ſo- 


ber quere, Why we may not now as lawfully ſubmit 


co the preſent magiſtracie, in caſe it were unlawful, as 
cour anceſtors did heretofore to theirs, for the TIER 
peace of the nation (50? | 

28. As for the oith of allegiance, by which ſo many 
held themſelves bound, it was ſaid, * Allegiarice is but a 
political tie, for politick ends; grounded upon political 
= < conſiderations ; and therefore being politically deter- 
© mined, when thoſe conſiderations are altered by new 
« circumſtances (be it in relation to Cæſar or the Se- 
© nate), the old allegiance is extinct, arid muſt give 
place to a new. The ſame deſcription may ſerve like- 


(b) p. 22. 


© wiſe for the covenant; for even that part of it which 


© relates moſt to religion, will be found wrapt up alto- 
« gether in matters of diſcipline and church politie, to 
© ſerve politick ends and intereſts, if the actions of our 
Engliſb and Scotch preſbyters may be admitted as a com- 
ment on the text. I grant, both thoſe oaths are reli- 
© pious acts, as they are folemnized with the invocation 
of God as a witneſs : but as all actions are qualified 


© from their principal end; fo the main end of thofe 
© oaths being obedience to the Prince in order to the 


good of the publique, they are of a political nature 
and when ſuch an alteration of affairs ſhall happen as ex- 
« tinguiſhes his title, I conceive, we are not obliged, in 
this caſe, to pay him that ſubmiſſion which by oath 


* we promiſed, but ought rather to ſwear a new one to 


* thoſe who ſucceed him ip the government (i) The 


(i) Id, p. 


Vo. I. E ſubject *5 
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in the wars againſt Charles I. and the deli- - 
vering up that monarch to the Engliſh Þ ; 
commiſſarics, 3 


© ſubject is abſolved from the oath of allegiance, by 7 
© thoſe who have power to abſolve from it. The re. 

© preſentatives of the people, which in reaſon are the 1 = 
* ſupream power of the nation, impoſed this oath upon 
the ſubject by an act made in Parliament, by which 
© they obliged the ſubject to allegiance to the King 4 
then in being, and to his heirs : and this act done by 
* their repreſentatives, was their own voluntary act, to 
© which they were not obliged by any law of God ot 
© nature: for there is no rule requiring them to accept ll 
© of ſuch a perſon to be their Prince, and his heirs after E 
him, and to ſwear allegiance to him and them: but 
© this was the ſubjects free act in their repreſentatives; Wi 
© therefore if the repreſentatives take away this act, and 
© repeal it, they thereby ſet the ſubjects at liberty from 
© ſuch allegiance, and from their oath by which they WW 
© are bound unto it (K.). 


0 Eaton's 3. To the objection, that Kings have the fame right: 3 i 
N „to their kingdoms, as others have to their private pro- = . 
Oxth of Al- perties z — it was replied, — Such right as Kings ; $ 
—_— * have had, they never juſtly came by it; but by force 
oa Vindica- © and flattery have obtained it, and have uſurped upon 2 l 
* — © the birthright of the people, to whom it belongs to a ; 
legiance. © chuſe them that muſt rule over them; and king- = . 
3 * doms, with their appurtenances thereto, were never in- 
name or a tended for particular mens advancement, to lift up 2 
owe * ſuch families in glory and greatneſs, or that the here - 

« ditary right of any ſhould be in them: but wiſdom, p - 
5 righteouſneſs and virtue was to lift up men unto Wl . 


them 


* 3 » = N F 2 = 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 
© commiſlaries, at Newcaſtle. ---- The King 
indeed had another kingdom in view, 
where 


1 5 © them ; and crowns and revenues were to encourage 
TX © them in acting in ſuch places; and men that were io 
qualified, were to be heirs and ſucceſſors, ſet up by 
the people after them; and the people themſelves, nor 
their repreſentatives, could neither give, nor ſell away 
© this priviledge from their poſterity, in which the wel- 
fare of the people is ſo mainly concerned, and without 
XX © which a people are given up, and fold to ruin. This 
cannot be ſaid of manors and demains, which are 
things that fall under commutative juſtice, and are 
© things vendible, and wherein particular men are con- 
* cerned, and not the commonwealth (J). 
4. It was further aſſerted, That a magiſtrate dit 
© polleſſed hath no right to be reſtored, nor the ſubject 
any obligation to ſeek to reſtore, but oppoſe "6 
| © For, what is man, or rather mankinde (for ſo we have 


head La — — —_— — — 2 
2 N wi * 4 5 * (= we A 1 
« \ As ; _ 


— — Gi wc 


ts 
© if it be to be owned, like them, by maſters? What dif- 


© ference is there between their maſters ſelling them to 
© the butcher, and obliging them to venture their lives 
© and livelihoods for his private intereſt? We know it 
© is natural, that the part ſhould venture for the whole; 
but that the whole ſhould venture the loſs of itſelf to ſave 
the part, I cannot underftand; The governour is the 
© higheſt and nobleſt part, yet but a part ; the people is 
the whole, the end (though not by office, yet by worth 
© and dignity), the maſter and lord, for whom thoſe who 
© are lords by office are to be veſted and deveſted in lord- 
$ * ſhip, when it is neceſſary for the common good. Who 

EZ © thinks 


F . N. . 
. 2 "> 2 6 . * 1 W 5 + 8 2 . 
. EFT * 1 U Nr N 8 * 8 F AY r . re 27 4 5 
y I Y — . — . = - P * 


© ſtyled a nation), better than a herd of ſheep or oxen, - 


(1) ld. p. 6. 
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(m) * 
Ground 
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where he hoped to enjoy his own wil! 
without reſtraint, and to be aſſiſted, on 


© thinks otherwiſe deſerves not the name of man (m)“ 
duch were the arguments alledged in behalf of 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to the new government: ar- 
guments which demonſtrate the writers of them to be N 3 
men of real abilities, and knowledge of politics ! Ar- 
guments which ſhew they had got looſe from the tram- 


mels of education, cuſtom, and prejudice z and dared to 
think and ſpeak like men. 


Strong were our fires, and as they fought they writ, 
Conqu'ring with force of arms, and dint of wit. 
DRYDEN. 


And to manifeſt ſtill farther the utility of ſubmitting 
to the commonwealth goverament, it was ſhewn, that 
the young King had not the leaſt probability of ſucceſs 
in any attempts he might make againſt it; or that, if he 


| ſhould ſucceed, the conſequences would be terrible. --- 


From foreign nations he could expect little aid ; --- 
© for as things were then conſtituted,” ſome princes 
wanted leizure, others ability, to aſſiſt him; and 
© divers refrained for particular reaſons of ſtate. Nor 
could he reaſonably expect much aſſiſtance from our 
© own nation, as the people will be leſs apt to engage in 
new inſurrections, ſiace the laſt thrived ſo ill, to the 
« prejudice and ſhame of all the undertakers. Mobs 


© might riſe; but it is not like that the gentry, men of eſ- 


« tates, will ſtir in any conſiderable number, to hazard 
6 theic poſſeſſions, being yet ſcarce warm in them, after 


© a pur- 


4 # CHARLES THE SECOND. 


His own terms, to recover his other domi- 
nions. 


— — . 


a purchaſe made upon dear rates of compoſition. --- 
* But ſhould the royaliſts proceed with ſucceſs to the 
ruin of this government, ſuch inconveniences would 
follow to the whole nation, as would hinder all wiſe 
men from wiſhing well to them. For the King muſt 
2 1 © come in by the power of the ſword ; he will be per- 
g ſwaded, if not inclined, to tyrannize; there will be 
no act of obliyion paſs'd beforehand, and if he gain 
g poſſeſſion, it is a queſtjon then, whether he will grant 
any afterward; or if, for faſhion ſake, he do grant 
one, how far ſhall it extend, and whether it may not 
de cluded, to make way for reyenge againſt particulac 
= < perſons, who, perhaps, little dream of an inquiſition 
= * for paſt offences, as being of the moderate ſort of of- 
= * ſenders againſt the regal perſon and prerogative. ---- 
Kings, it was ſaid, were revengeful, and Princes that 
© come from baniſhment to a kingdom, were obſerved 
© to reign very bloodily : --- whereof they ſhall be firſt 
© ſenſible,? adds this writer, that have oppoſed his in- 
© tereſt; and ſuch are all thoſe in this nation that have 
« appeared for the Parliament againſt the encroachments 
© of the prerogative. Nor let them flatter themſelves, 
© that they ſhall ſcape better than others, becauſe they 
© never oppoſed this Princes perſon. It will be ground 
« ſufficient for his hatred, that they bandied 9 — his 
© father, and the prerogative, to which he is heir, Nor 
* js it likely he will forget the obſervation made by one 
$ of his chaplains, in a ſermon before him at the Hague; 
how that the preſbyterians held his father by the hair, 
* and the independents cut off his head; nor is it to be 
s 1 that we ſhall have many n hereaf- 

E 3 © ter; 


"a 


(n) Caſe 
of the Com- 
monwealth, 
p. 40 —45 
Se al ſo 
note [1M] 
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nions. This was Ireland; where he had 
been 


6 ter; for, beſides the provocations given by Parliament, 


© jt is againſt the nature of Kings to love parliaments or F 
5 aſſemblies of their people; and it was left as a legacy 


* by King James to his family, in his Baſilicon Doron, 


that his ſucceſſors ſhould neglect Parliaments as much 


das might be: ſo that conſider how this Prince js en- 
© gaged, not only by the intereſt of the crowne, his par- 
£ ticular perſonal intereſt of revenge, but alſo by the 

* precepts of his grandfather, and the common inclina- 
© tion of all monarchs; and we may eaſily imagine what 


vill become of Parliaments, and parliament patriots, | $3 


« if ever he get poſſeſſion (2). - And whereas many 


© adher'd to the Prince, in their hearts, in hope they Wi 


* ſhall be caſed of exciſe and taxes, &:. if he be reſtored, 
they are exceedingly miſtaken. ----- If now we have 
© burdens, we muſt then look to have furrows made up- 
© on our backs. If now we are, through neceflity, put 
to endure a few whips; we ſhall then, of ſet purpoſe, 
© be chaſtiſed with ſcorpions, It is not an exciſe, or 
© an army, that we ſhall eſcape; but be viſited with 
© whole legions of foreign deſperadoes, which muſt be 
« fed with greater payments than ever, and, God knows 
© when we ſhall be rid of them, if the Prince ſettle 
© upon their ſhoulders! | Conſider, how many hungry 
Scots gape after this gude land, who, with thoſe of 
© other nations, muſt be ſatisfied out of the purſes of 
© our own, whilſt thoſe that are their leaders will be 
0 gratified with this, that, and the other mans lands and 
< and poſlefiions. ---- Laſtly, the Princes conſideration 
with the Scots, and our Engliſh preſbyters (were there 
no o ocher N . be enough to * any inge- 


1 


% 


4 


* 


— 
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3E proclaimed by the Marquis of Or- 


monde, 
g 3/8 
= C niouſly-minded people from giving their aſſiſtance, be 
a 4 © they royaliſts or not. For if the kirk be able to bind 


( the Prince to hard conditions, and prove (like the ſons 
of Zeruiah) too ſtrong for him, ſo that his intereſt 
| WE «© bow to theirs, then, inſtead of a regal (which is more 
9 tollerable) we muſt all ſtoop to the intollerable yoke 
of a preſbyterian tyranny, that will prove a plague 
© upon the conſciences, bodies, and purſes of this free 
© nation. The Scots by this means will effect their de- 
© ſine upon us, by ſtretching their Covenant- union 
© to an equality of intereſt with us in our own affairs: 

and the Engliſb grandees of that party will ſeat them- 
$ ſelves again in the houſe, and exclude all others, or 
© elſe a new party ſhall be called of perſons of their own 
faction; ſo that if they ſhould carry the day, all the 
comfort we ſhall have by caſting off the preſent gover- 
© nors, will be only that we ſhall have theſe furious 
« jockies for our riders. Things, perhaps, ſhall be in 
the old faty guo, as they were when the late King 
© was at Holdenby, whoſe fon muſt then lay his ſcepter 
©at the foot-ſtool of the kirke, or elſe they will reſtore 
him by leizure (as they did his father) into the exer- 
* ciſe of royalty: by which means we ſhould be brought 
© again, as far as ever we were, frcm a condition of ſet- 
© tlement, and the commonwealth reduced to aſhes by 
* endleſs combuſtions. On the other ſide, put the caſe 
© the Prince have the better end of the ſtaffe of the preſ- 
* byters (they relying upon his courteſie, as well as the 
reſt of the people), then, in caſe he carry the day, 
* they, and all, are at his mercy, and no bar will be in 
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monde, who, having made peace with the 


Iriſh 


© the way to hinder him from an aſcent unto an unli- 
© mited power. 89 that you plainly ſee, this p rent 
< combination of royalliſts and preſbyters (whichſoever 
F of them be moſt prevalent) muſt of neceſſity put 


© the nation in a hazard between Scylla and Charybdis, Ii 
© that we cannot chuſe but fall into one of the perni» 


© cious gulphs, either of preſbyterian or monarchical | 


© tyranny (o).“ The reader doubtleſs will expect to find 
what effect this controverſy produced on the behaviour 
of the people, for whoſe ſatisfaction, as well as the re. 
ſpective intereſts of the King and the commonwealth, 
it was, as pretended, ſet on foot. 


Biſhop Sanderſon tells us, © that very many .men, 


© known to be well affected to the King and his party, 


© and reputed qtherwiſe both learned and conſcientious 
(not to mention the preſbyterians, moſt of whom, 
© truly for my own part, when we ſpeak of learning and 
* conſcience, I hold to be very little conſideraþle), have 
. * ſubſcribed the engagement; who in the judgment of 
g charity, we are to preſyme, would not ſo have done, 
if they had not been perſwaded the words mig, be 
4 underſtood i in ſome ſuch qualified ſenſe as might ſtand 
« with the duty of allegiance to the King . And it 
was ſtrongly reported and believed that —8 King hath 
given way to the taking of the engagement, rather 
« than that his good ſubjeQs ſhould loſe their eſtates 
for refuſing the ſame. Which, adds he, as it is a 
« clear evidence, that the King, and they who are about 
6 him, to adviſe him, do not ſo conceive of the words 
: of the e, as if * did neceſſarily import an 
1 3 he abandoning 


1 
PI 
AY 
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bis rebels, had the beſt part of that 
= l kingdom 


E © abandoning the allegiance due to him: ſo tis, if true, 
IX © matter of great conſideration towards the ſatisfaction 
tv of ſo many, as, out of that fear only, have ſcrupled 
the taking of it. For the doing of that cannot be rea- 
ſonably thought to deſtroy the ſubjeQs allegiance, 
which the King, who expecteth allegiance from all his 
: ſubjects, adviſedly, and upon mature deliberation, al- 
= © loweth them to do (p). 
The ſectarian party,” ſays Mr. Baxter, © ſwallowed 

© the engagement eaſily, and ſo did the Kings old cava- 
lers, ſo far as I was acquainted with them, or could 
W © hear of them (not heartily, no doubt, but they were 
very few of them ſick of the diſeaſe call'd Tenderneſs 
© of Conſcience, or Scrupuloſity): but the preſbyterians 
© and the moderate epiſcopal men refuſed it (and, I be- 
c lieve, ſo did the prelatical divines of the King's party 
© for the moſt part; though the gentlemen had greater 
= © neceflities), Without this engagement no man muſt 
have the benefit of ſuing another at law (which kept 

© men a little from contention, and would have marr'd 
* the lawyers trade); nor muſt they have any maſter- 
© ſhips in the univerſities, nor travel aboye ſa many 
© miles from their houſes, and more ſuch penalties, 
* which I remember not (ſo ſhort-lived a commonwealth 
© deſerved no long remembrance). Mr. Vines and Dr, 
* Rainbow, and many more, were hereupon put out of 
* their headſhips in the univerſities, and Mr. Sidrach 
* Sympſon, and Mr. Fo. Sadler, and ſuch others, put in; 
* yea ſuch a man as Mr. Dell, the chaplain of the army, 
who, I think, neither underſtood himſelf, nor was un- 
nn. 
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kingdom under his ſubjection. Here 
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therefore, 


derſtood by others any farther than to be one who took ® 
© reaſon, ſound doctrine, order and concord to be the in- 
* tolerable maladies of church and ſtate, becauſe they = 
were the greateſt ſtrangers to his mind. But poor 
Pr. Edward Reignolds had the hardeſt meaſure; for 


© when he refuſed to take the Engagement, his place 
vas forfeited ; and afterwards they drew him to take 
© it, in hopes to keep his place (which was no leſs than 
© the deanerie of Chriſ church), and then turned him 
© out of all, and offered his place to Mr. Fo. Caryll; 
but he refuling it, it was conferr'd on Dr. Owen, to 
© whom it was continued from year to year (2). 

It is well known that Mr. afterwards Lord Chief Juſ- 
tic Hale, among the lawyers; and Seth Hard, who was 
ſucceſſively biſhop of Exeter and Sarum ; made no fcru- 
ple of ſubmitting to this Engagement : which was, if 
we will ſpeak impartially, drawn up in terms the moſt 
moderate, and the leaſt exceptionable of any of the ſtate 
oaths to which the people had been accuſtomed. And, 
to the honour of the then government, it muſt be alſo 
ſaid, that they admitted men to take it in their own 
ſenſe ; as appears in the following paſſage : * The ſub- 
« ſcriptions of the army to the Engagement were re- 
© turn'd by the general to the Parliament ; who upon 
© the generals | Fairfax] ſubſcribing of it, as one of the 
council of ſtate, in his own ſenſe, the houſe voted, 


| © that his taking of it in that manner, was taking of 


it within the late act for ſubſcribing of the Engage- 
© ment (7). 


(1) By 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


therefore, by inclination, he choſe to re- 


him 


(L) By inclination he chaſe to repair ts Ireland. ] Mil- 
ton has juſtly obſerved, that Charles I. was ever friendly 
(to the 1ri/þ papiſts (3). This he fully makes appear 
: by the ceſſation, Glamorgan's tranſactions, and Or- 
nonde's peace. And the young King had the ſame diſ- 
7. 5 poſition towards them. This will be evident from the 
following extracts. Mr. Secretary Nicholas, in a letter 
to the Marquis of Ormonde, written partly before and 
partly after the execution of Charles, ſays, By letters 
from Holland, I perceive, though ſome (as the Lord 
TE © Colepepper, Lord Percy, and Mr. Long, by directions, it 
© is conceived, from Paris) labour with Prince Charles 
| © to go for Scotland: yet his Highneſs's own inclinations 
and moſt others of the council about him are of opi- 
nion, that he go rather for Ireland, if your excellency 
call ſettle a happy peace in that kingdom. — By a 
letter from the Hague of the gth preſent, I am aſſured 
© by a very credible hand, that P. Charles had then con- 
* tracted with ſome Dutchmen of Rotterdam to ſend im- 
© mediately two ſhips of 200 tuns apiece into Ireland, 
© laden with corn and cloaths for ſoldiers, as well for 
© the proviſion of the fleet as for the public benefit of 
that kingdom, P. Charles is in Holland ſtill, and 
© I hear will take no reſolution for his removing from 
* thence, till he ſhall receive letters from Ireland in what 
condition you are there (t). Lord Byron, in a 
letter to Ormonde, dated, Hague, March 30, 1649, N. S. 
writes, The King himſelf is reſolutely bent for lre- 
land, and is only ſtayed here for want of money, 


© which 


"= (L). Treland however could afford 


$9 


(s) Icono- 
claſtes, 2d 


edit. p. 50 


4to. Lond. 
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him no refuge. For notwithſtanding the 
endeavours of Ormonde and his confede- 
rates, 


© which his brother the Prince of Orange (I doubt) can- 
* not, and the ſtates ſay they will not, furniſh him with 

© unleſs he go into Scotland and take the Covenant: that 

is the plain Engliſh of it, tho* they ſpeak it not open 

© ly. The Princeſs Dowager of Orange is drawn into © 

< this cabal on another ſcore; for ſhe is made believe 

© the King ſhall marry her daughter, if he comply with RR 

© the Scots in their deſires; and my Lord Percy is thle 

chief agent in this buſineſs, both upon the pro- 

© miſes he hath of eſtabliſhing his own fortune in caſe 

© he can effect it, and upon a prudent conſideration 

© that Ireland will hardly brook ſo ſerpentine a nature 

© as his iss Much prejudice the King receives by ſome 

© honeſt but indiſcreet perſons of his own party, who, 

by their ranting and railing againſt the Scots, breed 

© great jealouſies and ſuſpicions in them. Theſe hu- 

© mours (God be thanked) ſince my coming to town are 

© well qualified; for I have been with them all gene- 

© rally, and have calmly urged the neceflity of the 

Kings coming into Ireland, with ſuch reaſons as they 

© ſeemto be convinced with, yet, I doubt, in their under- 

© hand practices to ſtop that reſolution, they are as active 

© as ever. So much doth private intereſt ſway them 

fu) Id. P. © above any reaſon that can be given (u).“ Indeed the 
$30 King's inclination to Ireland, and indiſpoſition to Scot- 
land, was ſo great, that he made no ſcruple of publicly 

profefling it in a memorial delivered by the lords of his 

Majeſty's council, to the lords deputies for the States 

General, March 29, 1649, N. S. In this memorial, 
PIN © aftex 
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rates, it was in a good meaſure ſubdued 
1 by Cromwell, and at length entirely 
= brought 


« after acknowledging the many favours the King had re- 


ZE ceived from the States General ſince his reſidence in theit 


dominions, and how acceptable their expreſſions of de- 


teſtation for the murder of his father were to him — it 


o proceeds to inform their lordſhips, * how his Majeſty in 
this conjuncture of his affairs intends to diſpoſe of his 
© © royal perſon, and the reaſons and grounds of ſuch his 
intention; and thereupon to deſire their lordſhips ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance, by which (with God's blefling) he 
mall promiſe himſelf good ſucceſs in his undertakings. 


2 . g We need not inform your lordſhips, continues the 


memorial, of the deplorable condition of his Majeſty's 
kingdom of England, where the hearts and affections 


3 of all loyal ſubjects are ſo depreſſed and kept under by 
the power and cruelty of thoſe who murdered our late 


© Sovereign, and who every day give freſh and bloody 


WR « inſtances of their tyranny, and frighten men from 


 * their allegiance, that (for the preſent) no man can 
believe that miſerable kingdom to be fit for his Ma- 
jeſty to truſt his perſon in. In Scotland, it is true, his 


'« Majeſty is proclaimed King, but with ſuch limitations 
© and reſtrictions againft his exerciſe of his royal power, 


© that (in truth) they have only given him the name 


and denied him the authority; above five parts in fix 
© of the nobility and chief gentry of that kingdom be- 
© ing likewiſe excluded from'their juſt rights and any 
part in the adminiſtration of public affairs; ſo that as 
© yet that kingdom cannot be thought ſufficiently pre- 
© pared for his Majeſty's. reception. But his Majeſty 


* hopes, 
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brought under the ſubjection of the com- 
monwealth of England. Charles was in 


Jerſey 


£ hopes, and doubts not, that there will be in a ſhort RE 
© time a right underſtanding and perfect union between | 
all his Majeſty's ſubjects of that his kingdom, and a 
© due ſubmiſſion and obedience from them to his Ma- 
« jeſty : for his Majeſty is refolved (and had never the 
< leaſt intention or purpoſe to the contrary) to preſerve 
© and maintain the government of church and ſtate there 
© as it is eſtabliſh'd by the laws in that kingdom, wich- 
© out any alteration or violation on his part; ſo that 
© there can be no difference between his Majeſty and his 
© ſubjects of that his kingdom, except they ſhall endea- 
* vour and preſs his Majeſty to alter the laws and go- 
© vernment of his other kingdoms, which as it would 
© be very unreaſonable for his Majeſty to deſire without 
© their own conſents, ſo without ſuch their conſents it 
© is not in his juſt power to do, if he ſhould join and 
© conſent with his ſubjects of Scotland to that purpoſe; 
© and therefore (he is confident) when they have tho- 
a © roughly weighed and conſider'd what is good for his 
© Majeſty and themſelves, they will acquieſce with the 
© enjoying the laws and priviledges of that kingdom, 
© without deſiring to infringe or impoſe upon thoſe of 
© their brethren and neighbours. And if any perſons 
© have endeavoured to make impreſſions on your lord- 
© ſhips, that the King hath or had any other intention oc 
© defires with reference to his ſubjects of Scotland, than 
© what we have-now expreſſed to your lordſhips, his Ma- 
© jeſty deſires you to give no credit to them, and aſſures 
you you ſhall always find him conſtant to theſe reſo- 


E : © lutions, 


3 CHARLES THE SECOND. 
ere when his hopes of going to Ireland 
4 were thus diſappointed. — But to ſhew 


his 


© © lutions, and eſpecially that all ways and means which 
may tend to the advancement and propagation of the 
RTE © proteſtant religion ſhall be ſo heartily embraced by 
XX © his Majeſty, that the world ſhall have cauſe to believe 
him worthy of his title of Defender of the Faith, which 
© he values as his greateſt attribute,” 
© This being the true condition of his Majeſty's two 
© kingdoms of England and Scotland, and it being neceſ- 
* ſary for his Majeſty to give life to the afflicted ſtate of 
his affairs by his own activity and vigour, your lord- 
« ſhips clearly diſcern that his other kingdom of Ireland 
© is for the preſent fitteſt to receive his Majeſty's per- 
ſon; and thither he intends with all convenient ſpeed 
© to tranſport himſelf, being thereunto earneſtly adviſed, 
© and with great importunity invited, by the kingdom of 
© Treland, and by the Marquis of Ormonde his Majeſty's 
© lieutenant there; by whoſe great wiſdom a peace is 
© there concluded, and thereby the King at this time poſ- 
* ſeſs'd entirely of three parts of four of that his large and 
© faithful kingdom, and of the command of good armies 
© and a good fleet to be joined to his navy: and he hath 
© reaſon to believe that Dublin and the few other places 
© (who have ſubmitted to the rebellious power in Eng- 


© paracide returned to their allegiance, or will be ſud- 
* denly reduced; fo that the affairs of that kingdom be- 
© ing ſettled (which we hope will be in a ſhort time) 
the King will be ready to go from thence into Scat- 
* land, when his preſence un ſhall be requiſite. His 


Majeſty 


© land) either are upon the knowledge of that odious 
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his reſolution of maintaining his claim to 
the 


© Majeſty holds it moſt agreeable to the good affection 

© he hath and ſhall always bear to this ſtate, and to the 

« ſenſe he hath of the obligations he hath received from 

© it, before his going from hence, to propoſe or deſire 

© that any league formerly entered into between his fa- 

© ther of bleſſed memory, or any other of his predeceſſors 
sand this ſtate, may be renewed ; which for his Majeſ- 

© ty's part he is very willing and defirous to do, and ſhall 

© always conſtantly and inviolably obſerve the ſame : 
© ind if any larger conceſſions ſhall be deſired from his 
© Majeſty which may advance the proſperity of this ſtate, 

© than have been heretofore granted by his predeceſſors, 

© as ſoon as his Majeſty ſhall be acquainted with ſuch 
© defires, he will manifeſt how much he values their af- 
« feftion and alliance. And his Majeſty deſires, upon 
© this communication of his counſels and purpoſes to 

_ © the lords the States-General, that he may receive their 
l lordſhips advice and aſſiſtance for the better tranſport- 
ing himſelf into Ireland with honour and ſecurity; and 

« whatſoever aſſiſtance they ſhall give him thereunto, 

© his Majeſty will always acknowledge as the moſt ſea- 

© ſonable teſtimony of their affection; and as ſoon as 

© he ſhall be informed of their willingneſs to' gratify 

© him herein, his Majeſty will make ſuch other particu- 

© Jar propoſitions by your lordſhips to them concerning 

Ireland and his other important affairs, as he doubts 

© not will be for the advantage and benefit of this ſtate, 

(x18. p. as well as for his Majeſty's preſent conveniency (x). 
_ Lord Clarendon has given the ſubſtance of this me- 
morial, but has falſified it very materially ; as will be evi- 
dent to every one who will give himſelf the trouble to 
| _ turn 


* 
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the Engliſh throne, he cauſed a decla- 


ration 


turn to the page referred to in the margin (y). Sir Ed- 
ward Nicolas, in a letter to Ormonde, dated, Havre de 
Grace, Ap. 19, 1649, N. S. ſays, I received this day a 
© copy of a memorial delivered by his Majeſty's com- 
© mand to the States Deputies at the Hague, which I here 
© encloſed ſend to your excellency ; that by it you may 
© perceive, that a principal reaſon why his Majeſty haſ- 
© teneth ſo ſoon into Ireland is, that his Majeſty bath 
© been thereunto adviſed, and with importunity invited 
© by that kingdom and by your excellency. I know you 
© invited the Prince thicher, but now (being King) it 
© ſeems to me very demonſtrable by the articles, that 
that great change hath ſo much altered the caſe, as I 
* much apprehend his Majeſty's preſence in Ireland (be- 
fore it 1s better ſettled, or at leaſt that your excellency 
be maſter of Dublin) will be very inconvenient, if not 
* prejudicial to his affairs there, by rendring the Iriſh ca- 
« tholicks unreaſonably importunate, if not mutinous, 
© to get the King (as ſoon as he ſhall arrive in Ireland) 
< to call a parliament there in the abſence of the great- 
© eſt part of the proteſtants, and to ſettle on them all the 
© churches and benefices now in their hands (z}.' —— 
The King continued in his reſolution to go for Ireland; 
—— but what through indolence and indigence, what 
through diviſions in his council and quarrels among his 
adherents, he delayed it fo long, chat Cromwell had re- 
duced the chief places of ſtrength in that kingdom to 
the obedience of the commonwealth, and rendered it 
vain for his Majeſty to think any more of it, or hope 
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for aſſiſtance from it. — The knowledge of Charles's 
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diſpoſition 
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well judge he was pleaſed with the terms they had got- 
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ration to be iſſued, in which, in high 


terms, 


diſpoſition towards Jreland made impreſſions, we may lea 
well believe, to his diſadvantage. In a letter, written 
by the Scets to his Majeity, whilſt he was in Ferſey, we 
find the following expreſſions: © As we are much 
© orieved to conſider the many great inconveniences 
* which accompany your Majeſty's irreſolution ; fo are 
© we much more afflicted to think of the ſad effects that 
may enſue, in cafe your Majeſty ſhould be induced to 
believe, that it can be ſafe for your Majeſty to truſt 
© your perfon or affairs to the papiſts in Ireland; who, 
* {or their enmity” to the reformed religion, and cruel 
murder of many thouſand proteſtants in that king- 
dom, are long fince become deteſtable to all your Ma- 
« jeſty's ſubjects, who either fear God, honour your 
© Majeſty, or wiſh well to the peace of theſe king- 
* doms (a).” This deſcription of the papiſts in Ireland 
is far enough from being too ſevere, They had mal- 
ſacred the proteſtants : they had formed a.general coun- 
eil to carry on the war; and had put themſelves, in a 
good meaſure, under the direction of the Pope's nuntio: 
nor were they to be prevailed with to ſubmit to the royal 
authority, but by pardon and indemnity ; by repeal of 
the beſt laws for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion; 
by giving them a right to arm, and power to claim au- 
thority in parliament, in the army, and in the ſeveral 
departments of civil affairs (4); and yere diſpoſed to 
improve every advantage they poſſeſſed. How ſurpri- 
fing then, that his Majeſty ſhould be inclined towards 
theſe people, and diſpoſed to truſt to them for his ſecu- 
rity and reſtoration to his other kingdoms? We may 
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as, he aſſerted his rights (M), and 
BS owed revenge on thoſe concerned in the 
Wcath of his father. That he might be 
ſome condition of executing his pur- 


poſes, 


Wen, and doubted not of being ſerved by them without 
ſerve. For people of a cruel, barbarous, and inhuman 
liſpoſition, are fitteſt to bring about the deſigns of 
yrinces who like not the trammels of laws; nor will 
ch ſcruple to domineer, to inſult, to lord it over their 
ellow / ſubjects in the manner they think moſt acceptable 
o their maſters. Charles might moreover poſſibly 
hink, that the great obligations they had to bis family, 
'ould attach them moſt firmly to his perſon and go- 
ernment. 

(u) He cauſed a declaration to be iſſued, in which he 
o/ſerted his rights.) This declaration is addreſſed to all 
his loving ſubjects of England, and dominions of Wales; 
and is ſaid to have been publiſhed with the advice of his 
privy council, 

It begins with taking notice © of the murder of his fa- 
ther; and then declares that he is firmly reſolved, by the 
* affiftance of Almighty God, though he periſhed alone 
in the enterprize, to be a ſevere avenger of his inno- 
© cent blood, — And we fhall therein,“ continues he, 
by all ways and means poſſible, endeavour to purſue 
* and bring to their due puniſhment thoſe bloody trai- 
© tors, who were either actors or contrivers of that un- 
* parallel'd and inhuman murder. And fince it hath 
* pleaſed God fo to diſpoſe, as by ſuch. an untimely 
* martyrdom to deprive us of ſo good a father, and Eng- 
land of ſo gracious a King, we do ſurther declare, that, 
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poſes, he tranſported himſelf to Breda, 
where he treated with the commiſſioners 
of Scotland, and, ſubmitting to terms, 


embarked 


© by his death, the crown of England, with all privi- 

< ledges, rights, and preheminences belonging thereto, 

© is, by a clear and undoubted right of ſucceſſion, juſtly 

and lineally deſcended upon us, as next and immedi- 

ate heir and ſucceſſor thereunto, without any condi- 

© tion or limitation; without any intermiſſion or claim; 

© without any ceremony or ſolemnity whatſoever: and 

© that by virtue thereof, we are now in right lawfully 

< ſeiz'd of the ſaid crown, and ought, by the laws of 

God and that nation, to enjoy a royal power there, 

© as well in church as commonwealth ; to govern the 

people of that kingdom according to the antient and 

* known laws; to maintain them in peace and juſtice ; 

and to protect and defend them from the oppreſſion of 

any uſurped power whatſoever. And the people of 

that nation, by the like laws, owe unto us, and ought 

« reciprocally to pay, duty and obedience, as unto their 

© leige lord and ſovereign. This royal right of ours i; 

grounded upon ſo clear a title, is ſettled by ſuch funda- 

mental laws, confirmed by ſo many oaths of allegiance in 

all ages, is ſupported by ſuch a long continued ſucceſſion 

of our royal progenitors, and by ſuch a conſtant ſubmiſ- 

© fon of all the people, that the ſame can admit of no 

« diſpute : no act of our predeceſſors can debar us of it; 

© no power on earth can juſtly take it from us; and by 

(c) Pa- the undoubted laws of that nation, to oppoſe us, either 

amentary in the claim or exerciſe thereof, is a treaſon of the 
Hiſt. vol „ higheſt degree (c). 


XIX. P- 220. 


After 


= CHARLES THE SECOND. 
5 embarked for that kingdom (x). Here he 


met 


After this, many kind words are beſtowed on the body 
of the Engliſh nation; the uſurped powers are deſcribed 
in the moſt odious terms; pardon is offered to all, ex- 
cept ſuch as voted or acted in the murder of his father, 
and abundance more of thoſe kinds of promiſes which 
diſtreſs dictates, and proſperity eraſes : promiſes which 

| fools believe, and wiſe men laugh at, The decla- 
ration is dated at Caſtle- Elizabeth, in the iſle of Ferſcy, 
O#. 31, 1649. The doctrine here laid down in the 
name of the King, was a very hopeful one, it muſt be 
confeſſed ; and well fitted to conciliate the minds of 
men, who underſtood liberty (as many then admirably 
did), to his perſon and government! But ſuch were 
not the ſubjects Charles wiſhed for. 

(x) Submitting to terms, he embarked for Scotland.] 
The Scots ſeem to have been much addicted to families. 
Oppreſſion they diſliked ; but the oppreſſors they loved. 
Nothing could reconcile them to the former, or alienate 
them from the latter. The Stuart race had made ſad 
work from time to time among them ; but it never en- 
tered into their heads to ſhake off the yoke, by chang- 
ing families, or eſtabliſhing a commonwealth, which 
would have been, in the circumſtances of their country, 
| moſt beneficial ; though it deprived the great men of 
the power of oppreſſing their vaſſals. They had got 
little benefit from Charles I. yet for him they involved 
themſelves in broils with their beſt benefactors, the Eng- 
liſh Parliament. From Charles II. they reaſpnably 
could expect leſs; and yet they muſt have him for 
F. 3 King, 
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met with very many mortifications, and . 
was 


Kine, though war with a ſuperior nation, and an all- 
victorious army, was the known conſequence, 


I have already obſerved, that the Prince of ales was oY E's 
proclaimed King by the Scottiſb Parliament, and that *s 
they reſolved to ſend a committee to invite him thither o 
certain conditions, The King was then at the Hague, WY * 


Commiſſioners were appointed in confequence of the Wi 
. . * 2 = 
above reſolution ; who attended on his Majeſty, but b 


their tranſactions and ſucceſs in their own words. — 
According to our additional inſtructions of the fif- 
« teenth of March,” ſay they, finding that James 
© Grahame | Montreſe] was about the King, we did, by a 
paper of the twenty ſeventh of March, deſire that he 
might be removed from his perſon and court, as one 
* who had been deſervedly forefaulted by the Parliament, 
and excommunicate by the kirk of this kingdom; 
< which when we had preſſed once and again, his Ma- 
« jeſty returned this anſwer, that he was reſolved to con- 
< ſider the whole that we had to propoſe, before he de- 
« clared his reſolution upon any part. Although we 
«* were ſorry to receive this anſwer, yet being loath up- 
Jon this ground to break off (laying that deſire aſide 
for the time) we did proceed, and in three propoſitions 
< offerr'd to his Majeſty the ſubſtance of theſe things 
< which we were warranted by your lordſhips to demand. 
he firſt whereof was, That his Majeſty would, by 
< his oath under his hand and ſeal, allow the Covenant, 
* and the Solemne League and Covenant, and oblige 
* himſelf to proſecute the enemies thereof in his royal 

« ſtation, 
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4 Vas obliged to ſubmit to many reſtraints, 
5 = and 


tation. Secondly, that he would ratifie all acts of 
bparliament cnjoining the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and for ſettling preſbyterial government, direc- 
WS tors of worſhip, conſeſſion of faith, and catechiſm, as 
WT they are already approven by the General Aſſembly 
and Parliament of Scotland, and would aſſent to acts 
ot Parliament, enjoining the ſame in England, and ob- 
ſerve the ſame in his own practice and family, and ne- 
© yer make oppolition thereto, Thirdly, That his Ma- 
« jefty would agree that matters civil thould be deter- 
* mined by this and ſubſequent Parliaments of this 
kingdome, and matters eccleſiaſtical by the General 
« Aſſemblies of this Church, as his royal father did for- 
« merly grant. "Theſe propoſitions were preſſed with 
© the belt reaſons we could, both from the juſtice and 
© neceflity of the matter, and from the advantage that 
would ariſe to his Majeſty's affairs upon ſatis faction 
given thereto, which for brevity we forbear to repeat. 
Inſtead of an anſwer, his Majeſty returned a paper, 
* containing theſe three queries, Firſt, whether the pa- 
© pers already preſented, did contain all that we had to 
< propoſe? Secondly, whether we had any power to re- 
* cede from any thing therein, or were bound to inſiſt 
* thereupon in terms as they ſtood? Thirdly, whether 
ve had any propoſitions to make towards the advance- 
© ment of his ſervice, for his reſticution to his other 
© kingdoms, and bringing the murderers of his father to 
© juſtice? And conſidering that theſe queries were 
moved of purpoſe to obſtruct all agreement, and to 
* cauſe and increaſe jeatouſies and differences betwixt 
* his Majeſty and us, we offered by conference to ſhew 


F 4 that 
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and do many things, much contrary to his 
real 


© that theſe queries were materially anſwered in our pa- 
per of April 20, and therefore intreated his Majeſty 
© not to inſiſt in theſe or the like, for the moving of 
them tended greatly to the prejudice of his own affairs 
* at this time, But his Majeſty finding that conference 
© could not be ſo well tranſmitted to his counſell, he in- 
© ſiſted on the ſame, ſo that we were neceſſitated to make 
© it appear by writ, that they had been anſwered in that 
our former paper. As to the firſt we anſwered, that 
© we were not to propoſe any further unleſs we were 
© commanded by the Parliament or their committee; to 
the ſecond, our deſires propoſed were ſo juſt and ne- 
© ceſſary, for ſecuring of religion and the peace of this 
kingdom, that we could not in reaſon recede from the 
* matter contained in them, which being retained, we 
© were not to ſtand with his Majeſty upon words or 
* terms, And to the third we replyed, that the grant- 
© ing of theſe defires, would make his Majeſtys good 
+ people do all for him as could be expected of faithful 
and loyal ſubjects to their gracious King; and. parti- 
* cularly would make them contribute their utmoſt en- 
* deavours, that his Majeſty might be reftored to the 
© poſſeſſion of his juſt right of government of his other 
© dominions. And when as yet his Majeſty ſeemed not 
* ſatisfied, and did eſpecially reſent, that in theſe an- 
* ſwers nothing was expreſt of our ſenſe of the murder 
© of his father, nor was any thing offered to bring the 
£ actors thereof to juſtice z we did by another paper 
s cleer our former anſwers, and did much regret, that 
6 our ſenſe of that horrid fact againſt the life of our late 
| s Sovereign, 
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real inclinations ; which, after all, being 
but 


© Sovereign, ſhould be called in queſtion ; ſince the 
© Parliament, by their commiſſioners at London, had 
declared to the world, how much they did abominate 
© and deteſt the very deſign thereof: all which, with 
© unanimous conſent, was allowed, and approven in Par- 
© liament. And finding that his Majeſty did all this 
© while defer to give a direct or poſitive anſwer to the 
© propoſitions, we did by another paper of May 11, 


with all the freedom and faithfulneſs we could, preſs 


© his anſwer, and did repreſent to him the great danger 
and diſadvantage, which would inevitably enſue upon 
© his delaying, or refuſing, to give the ſatisfaction de- 
* ſired by that kingdom. Whereupon his Majeſty gave 
© us this paper of May 29. After conſideration whereof, 
© we did repreſent to his Majeſty how grievous that 
© anſwer was to us, and how unſatisfactory it would be 
© to your lordſhips, and therefore forbearing to inſiſt 
© upon particulars, we entreated his Majeſty to take 
© the ſame again into conſideration, to which his Ma- 


jeſty was pleaſed only to return this general anſwer, . 


by which your lordſhips may perceive his Majeſty's pur- 
© poſe of ſending an expreſs hither for your further ſa» 
* tisfaCtion (d). 

The indifference ſhewn by his Majeſty to Scotland, 
and the refuſal to comply with its demands, aroſe, as I 
beforeobſerved, from his hopes of Ireland; and I now add, 
from his expectations from Montroſe, to whom a commiſ- 
ſion ſoon after was granted to wage war in that kingdom on 
the Covenanters, and bring them into a more compliable 

4 temper. 


(4) Pro- 


ceedings of 
the Commiſ- 
ſioners of the 
Church and 
Kingdom of 
Scotland, 
with his Ma- 
jeſty at the 
Hague. E- 
dinburghh, 
printed by- 
Evan Tyler, 


16 49 
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but too viſible to thoſe whoſe power and 
intereſt 


temper. But Charles was out of luck in all his pro- 
jects from theſe quarters; and therefore at Breda com- 
plicd with what he had refuſed at the Hague, and even 
with much more, to the no ſmall mortification of many 
of his follawers. Lord Byron, in a letter to Major Ge- 
neral Daniel O' Neile, dated, Ferſey, Feb. 7, 1649, 
O. S. will explain the reaſon. * One //7ndram was 
< fent from Scotland, ſays he, with commiſſion to offer 
the King a ſolemn addreſs from that kingdom of per- 
« ſons authoriſed to treat and conclude with him of ſome 
© courſe for his reſtoration in England, and puniſhment of 
his fathers murderers ; in caſe he would acknowledge 
© this preſent convention to be a Parliament: which 
© at the Hague he had refuſed to do. Hereupon the 
© King, finding the council he had here (which con- 
* ſiſted but of three perſons, my Lord Hapton, and the 
© two ſecretaries, Nicholas and Long) to be too few to 
* conſult upon ſo weighty a buſineſs, thought fit to call 
© all the peers here preſent to the conſultation z which 
« were the Earl of Cleveland, Lord Wentworth, Lord 
* Wilmot, Lord Percy, Lord Gerrard, and myſelf. It 
vas generally thought fit, that the King ſhould treat 
with the Scots: the only queſtion was, whether he 
© ſhould treat with them as a Parliament, without which 
* appellation. they would not be treated with at all, 
* Many reaſone were alledged pro & contra; on the one 
* tide what diſhonor and prejudice would follow upon 
the King's allowing that to be a Parliament, which 
was not called by his authority, and preſumed to fat 
after his fathers death, and did til] proceed ſo vigo- 

© roully 
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intereſt he ſtood in need of, he conde- 
ſcended 


© reuſly againſt his party; on the other ſide, it was. 


© urged, that the calling this a Parliament on the back ſide 
© of a letter did not really and legally make it one, and that 
© real advantages were not to be loſt for airy words and 
© titles ; that both the King of Spain and other Princes 
© had made no difficulty to give their rebellious ſubjects 
© any titles they would demand, when they were grown 
© too powerful to be puniſhed by them, and when they 
© had no other means left to reap advantages from them. 
For my own part, I was all this time a neuter, and 
© reſolved not to give my conclufive opinion till I knew 
© the true ſtate of Ireland, and what advice the King 
© ſhould receive from thence. Immediately upon this, 
after a moſt dangerous paſſage, Mr. Seymour arrived; 
© by whoſe diſcourſe, as well as by the letters I received 
both from yourſelf and others, I was fixed in the opi- 
nion I before wavered in; which was, that the King 
in the dangerous ſituation he was in ſhould not ict 
at words to obtain a treaty with the Scots, and provided 
© he could retrieve to himſelf the ſuperindency of his af- 
fairs in England and Ireland, to condeſcend to any 
thing that concerned Scotland (e). 

The following propoſitions, with his Majeſty's aſſent, 
will give us the beſt idea of the conditions agreed on 
between him and the commiſſioners of Scotland. 

We [defire] that your Majeſtie ſhall ſweare, ſub- 
© {cribe, and ſeal the national Covenant of Scotland, and 
the Solemne League and Covenant of Scotland, Eng- 
* land, and Ireland, in the words following to be 

joined to both: 


I 11 Charles, 


() Or- 
monde's Pa» 
pers, vol. 1. 


p. 338. 
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ſcended to practice the moſt ſhameful diſ- 
ſimulation 


© I Charles, King of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
© land, doe aſſure and declare by my ſolemne oath, in 
© the preſence of Almighty God the ſearcher of hearts, 
© my allowance and approbation of the national Cove- 
© nant, and of the Solemn League and Covenant above 
© writtenz and faithfully oblige myſelf to proſe- 


© cute the ends thereof in my ſtation and call- | 93 


< ing; and that I for myſelf and ſucceſſors ſhall 
© conſent and agree to all acts of Parliament enjoining 
© the national Covenant, and the Solemne League and 
© Covenant, and fully eſtabliſhing preſbyteriall govern- 
© ment, the directory of worſhip, confeſſion of faith, 
< and catechiſms, in the kingdom of Scotland; as they 


are approven by the general aſſembly of this kirk and 


Parliament of this kingdome ; and that I ſhall give 
my royal aſſent to acts of Parliament, bills, ordinances 
< paſt, or to be paſt in the houſes of Parliament, enjoyn- 
< ing the ſame in the reſt of my dominions ; and that l 
© ſhall obſerve theſe in my own practice and family, and 


© ſhall never m. xe oppoſition to any of theſe, or endea- 
© vour any change thereof: 


His Majeſty doth conſent to this whole propoſition 
© ;ntermints ; and for performance thereof his Majeſty 
© doth declare in verbo principis, that fo ſoon as he ſhall 
© be deſyred by the Parliament and the general aſſembly, 
© or by their commiſſioners, he ſhall ſolemnly ſwear, 
© ſubſcribe and ſeal the national Covenant of Scotland, 
and the Solemne League and Covenant of Scotland, 
© England, and Ireland, in the words PA ſub- 

joined to both.“ 


We 
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We deſire that your Majeſty would acknowledge 
« the authority of this and the former Parliaments, that 
© has been ſince the time of your royal father, or his 


« commiſioners were preſent therein; and that your 
Mijeſty give ſuch an allowance of the acts made in this 


and the three laſt immediately preceeding ſeſſions of this 


current Parliament ſince the fourth of January 1649, 


as your Majeſty's royal father gave in 1641, unto the 


acts made in the ſeſſion of Parliament 11th June 1640; 
and that your Majeſty would conſent and agree, that 
call matters civil would be determined by this and the 
« ſubſequent Parliaments of this kingdome z and ſuch 
© as are or ſhall be authorized by them; and matters 
« ecclehiaſtical, by the enſuing aſſemblies of this kirk, 
© and ſuch as are, or ſhall be authorized by them: 

His Majeſty doth conſent to this whole propoſition 
© in terminis. 

His Majeſty having alſo received the propoſition fol- 
© Jowing : * 

We deſire, that your Majeſty would recall * diſ- 
claim all commiſſions iſſued forth for acting any thing 
© by ſea or land to the prejudice of the Civentine: or of 
© this kingdome ; or of any, who do or ſhall adhere to 
© the Solemne League and Covenant, and to monarchical 

© government, in any other of your Majeſty” s dominions, 
* and-all other declarations made by any in your Majeſ- 


© ty's name or by you warranted againſt'the {amen ; and 


further, that your Majeſty would diſallow, and diſ- 
« claime or declare null and void, all treaties or agree - 
ments whatſoever with the bloody rebels in Ireland; 
© and to declare that Majeſty would never allow nor 
permit any liberty of the popiſh religion in e. or 


any other part of your Majeſties dominions: 
His Majeſty doth conſent to ny whole propoſition | 


« His 


© in terminis. 
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«© His Majeſty having received the propoſition fol- 
© lowing : * 

We deſire, that your Majeſty would be reſolved to 
© {wear at your coronation by and attour the oath of the 
Covenant aforeſaid, the oath appointed by the Sch act 
of the firſt Parliament of your royal grandfather King 

* Fames VI. and ratified thereafter by manie acts, and 
© inſert in the national Covenant, to be ſworne by all 
Kings and Princes of Scotland, at their coronation ; 
© and that your Majeſty would then declare, that you 
vill in matters civil follow the counſel of your Parli- 
© aments, and ſuch as are or ſhall be authorized by 
them; and in matters ecclefiaſtical by the counſel of 
the general aſſembly, and ſuch as are or ſhall be autho- 
rized by them: 

His Majeſty doth conſent to this whole propoſition 

ff 2 © in terminis (F). 
Papers, vol, Such were the terms on which Charles was permitted 
i. P- 147 to enter Scotland and poſſeſs the throne of his anceſtors! 
1742. Terms hard, rigorous, and ſevere ] which there was 
little reaſon to expect that he would obſerve, and chere- 
fore ſhould neither have been demanded, nor complied 
with. To think that a Stuart, whoſe houſe was always 
averſe to the covenants, the churchmen, the aſſem- 
blies, and the whole government eccleſiaſtical, would in- 
deed pay a regard to them, was weak beyond imagina- 
tion. The father of the young King had them in ab- 
horrence: his counſellors were thoſe who had been his 
father's; and, had it not been for felf-ends, he and they 
would have been glad to have rooted them out; but the 
government was now in a good meaſure under the di- 
rection of eccleſiaſtics, which will at once account for 
| the 


08 


Ss inmulation (o) that we any where read 
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the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition, and the intollerant ſpirit 
ſo very viſible in the propoſitions. — On the other hand, 
one cannot but ſtand amazed at the daring aſſurance of 
thoſe about the King, who could adviſe him to conſent 
to terms which they knew he never would obſerve, and 
which the obſervation of muſt have terminated in the 
ruin of themſelves and their friends. But neceſſity, 
dire neceſſity, was the excuſe. The King knew not 
where to go: he had no ſenſe of the obligations of 
truth; and cared not whom he deceived, or who were 
loſers, provided he might accompliſh his own ends. 

(o) He met with many mortifications, — and praiſed 
the moſt ſhameful diſſimulation. ] © The King,” ſays Bur- 
net, * failed home to Scotland in “* fome Dutch men of 
©war with which the Prince of Orange furniſhed him, 
© with all the ſtock of money and arms that his credit 
© could raiſe. That indeed would not have been very 
great, if the Prince of Orange had not joined his own 
©to it. The Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of Lau- 
© derdale were ſuffered to go home with him: but ſoon 
© after his landing an order came to put them from him. 
The King complained of this; but Duke Hamilton at 
« parting told him, he muſt prepare for things of a 
© harder digeſtion : he ſaid, at preſent, he could do him 
no ſervice: the Marquis of Argyle was then in abſo- 
* lute credit: therefore he defired that he would ſtudy 


© to gain him, and give him no cauſe of jealouſy on his 


account. This King Charles told me himſelf, as a 


He landed in Scotland June 24, 1650. 


© part 
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of his own 
Times, vol. 


i. p. 53. fol. 
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of This expoſed him to many ſevere 
reproaches. 


© part of Duke Hamilton's character. The Duke of 
© Buckinghani took all the ways poſſible to gain Lord Ar- 
« gyle, and the miniſters: only his diſſolute courſe of life 
* was exceſſive ſcandalous ; which to their great re- 
« proach they connived at, becauſe he adviſed the King 
© to put himſelf wholly into their hands. The King 
< wrought himſelf into as grave a deportment as he 
could: he heard many prayers and ſermons, ſome of 
© great length. I remember in one faſt day there were 
© fix ſermons preached without intermiſſion, I was 
there myſelf, and not a little weary of ſo tedious a ſer- 
© vice, The King was not allowed ſo much as to 
© walk abroad on Sundays: and if at any time there 
© had been any gaiety at court, ſuch as dancing, or 
playing at cards, he was ſeverely reproved for it. 
This was managed with ſo much rigour, and ſo little 
* diſcretion, that it contributed not a little to beget in 
© him an averſion to all ſorts of ſtrictneſs in religion. 


© All that had acted on his fathers ſide, were ordered to 


© keep at a great diſtance from him : and becauſe the 
common people ſhewed ſome affection to the King, 
© the crouds that preſſed to ſee him were alſo kept off 
from coming about him (g). 

But this was not all: — with uplifted hand he ſwore 
to the Covenant, in the words he had promiſed at 
Breda ; and refuſing to publiſh a declaration agreeable 
to the minds of the ruling party, the following act was 
made by the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly at the 
Welt kirk at Edinburgh. —— * Weſt kirk, Aug. 13, 

; © 1650. 
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MN eproaches. The army, however, which 
ad been raiſed on his behalf, were ani- 
mated 


16. The Commiſſion of the General Aſſembly, con- 
| ſidering that there may be juſt ground of ftumbling, 
from the Kings Majeſty's refuſing to ſubſcribe and 
emit the declaration, offerr'd to him by the Committee 
of Eſtates and the Commiſſion of the General Aſſembly, 
concerning his former carriage and reſolutions for the 
future, in reference to the cauſe of God, and the ene- 
mies and friends thereof ; doth therefore declare, that 
this kirk and kingdom doth not own or eſpouſe any 
malignant party, or quarrel or intereſt; but that they 
fight meerly upon their former grounds and princi- 


kingdom, as they have done theſe twelve years paſt : 
and therefore, as they diſclaim all the fin and guilt of the 


= King and his houſe, ſo they will not own him nor his in- 


WW tereſt, otherwiſe than with a ſubordination to God, and 
_ /- far as he owns and proſecutes the cauſe of God, and 
disclaims his and his fathers oppoſition to the work of 
God, and to the Covenant; and likewiſe all the ene- 
mies thereof; and that they will, with convenient 
© ſpeed, take into conſideration the papers lately ſent 
* unto them by Oliver Cromwell, and vindicate them- 
ſelves from all the fallhoods contained therein, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe things wherein the quarrel betwixt us 
and that party is miſ-ſtated, as if we owned the late 
Kings proceedings, and were reſolved to proſecute and 
© maintain his preſent Majeſtys intereſt before and without 
* acknowledgment of the fin of his houſe and former 
Vor. I. G * ways, 


ples, and in defence of the cauſe of God, and of the 
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(h) Crook - 
ſhank'shift, 


of the 
Church of 
Scotland, 
vol. * P- 41. 
$vo. Lond. 
1749+ 


_ © his fathers hearkning to and following evil counſels, 
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mated with zeal. They viewed his and 
their cauſe, as the cauſe of God; and 
doubted 


ways, and ſatisfaCtion to Gods people in both king. 
* doms (5). 2209 
This act produced its effects. Charles became now Wl 
wholly ſubmiſſive. The declaration he had refuſed, he 
ſigned and publiſhed ; though it rendered him very con- 
temptible to the underſtanding men of all parties, 
Some remarkable particulars in it, the reader will, per- 
haps, be glad to ſee, — It is dated at Dumfermling, Aug, 
16, 1650. * His Majeſty, taking into conſideration, 
ſays the declaration, © that merciful diſpenſation of Di- 
vine Providence, by which he hath been recovered out 
© of the ſnare of evil counſel ; and hath obtained ſo full 
« perſuaſion and confidence of the loyalty of his people 
in Scotland, with whom he hath too long ſtood at a 
« diſtance; and of the rightcouſneſs of their cauſe, as to i 
join in one covenant with them, and to caſt himſelf 

© and his intereſt wholly upon God, — doth, in refer- 
* ence to his former deportments, and as to his reſolu- 
tions for the future, declare as follows: Though bis 
* Majeſty, as a dutiful ſon, be obliged to honour the me- 
* mory of his royal father and have in eftimation the 
© perſon of his mother, yet doth he deſire to be deeply 
* humbled and afflicted in ſpirit before God, becauſe of 


Q 
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© and his oppoſition to the work of reformation, and to 

the ſolemn league and covenant, by which ſo much 

© of the blood of the Lords people hath been ſhed in 

* theſe Kingdoms and for the idolatry of his mother, 
the 
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4 / loubted not of obtaining the victory over 
the Engl: ;/b ſectaries, who, under the com- 
05 mand 


= the toleration whereof in the Kings houſe, as it was 
matter of great ſtumbling to all the proteſtant 
, XS churches, ſo could it not but be an high provocation 
ot him who is a jealous God, viſiting the fins of the 
fathers upon the children : and albeit his Majeſty. 

might extenuate his former carriages and actions, in 

RX following of the advice, and walking in the way of 
, RS thoſe who are oppoſite to the Covenant and to the 
work of God, and might excuſe his delaying to give 
ſatisfaction to the juſt and neceilary defires of the kirk 
and kingdom of Scotland, from his education, and age, 
| and evil counſel, and company; and from the ſtrange 


father, and in reference to religion and the antient go- 
vernment of the kingdom of England, to which he 
hath the undoubted right of ſucceſſion; yet, knowing 
he hath to do with God, he doth ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledge all his own fins, and all the fins of his fathers 
houſe ; craving pardon, and hoping for mercy and re- 
conciliation, through the blood of Jeſus Chriſt. And 
as he doth value the conſtant addreſſes that were made 
by his people to the throne of Grace on his behalf, 
when he ſtood in oppoſition to the work of God, as a 
ſingular teſtimony of long-ſuffering, patience, and 
* mercy upon the Lords part, and loyalty upon theirs ; 
* ſo doth he hope, and ſhall take it as one of the great- 
* eſt tokens of their love and affection to him and to his 
* gover 8 that they will continue in 1 and ſup- 

| G 2 © plication 


and inſolent proceedings of ſeQaries againſt his royal 
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mand of Cromwell, had entered Scotland, 
to prevent their own country's being 
made 


© plication for him, that the Lord, who ſpared and pre. 


© ſerved him to this day, notwithſtanding all his own | 


« guiltineſs, may be at peace with him, and give him to 
© fear the Lord his God, and to ſerve him with a per- 
* fect heart, and with a willing heart, all the days of his 
© life. And his Majeſty having, upon full perſwaſion of 
© the juſtice and equity of all the heads and articles 
© thereof, now ſworn and ſubſcribed the national Cove- 
© nant of the kingdom of Scotland, and the Solema 
League and Covenant of the three kingdoms of Scat 
© land, England, and Ireland, doth declare that he hath 
* not ſworn and ſubſcribed theſe covenants, and entered 
into the oath of God with his people, upon any ſiniſ- 
ter intention and crooked deſign, for attaining his own 
ends; but, fo far as human weakneſs will permit, in 
the truth and fincerity of his heart; and that he i 
firmly reſolved, in the Lords ſtrength, to adhere there- 
* unto, and to proſecute to the utmoſt of his power all 
the ends thereof, in his ſtation and calling, really, 
©* conſtantly, and ſincerely all the days of his life. In 
- © order to which, he doth, in the firſt place, profeſs and 
declare, that he will have no enemies, but the ene- 
© mies of the Covenant; and that he will have no friends, 
© but the friends of the Covenant: and, therefore, as he 
© doth now deteſt and abhor all popery, ſuperſtition and 
< idolatry, together with prelacy, and all errors, hereſy, 
© ſchiſm, and profaneneſs, and reſolves not to tollerate, 
much leſs allow, any of theſe in any part of his Majel- 
ties dominions; but to oppoſe himſelf thereto, and to 
note 8 ; . endeavou 
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ade the ſcene of a war, which ſeemed 
navoidable. But the event ſhewed their 
hopes 


endeavour the extirpation thereof to the utmoſt of his 
power; ſo doth he, as a Chriſtian, exhort, and, as a 


ſtood in oppoſition to the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and work of reformation, upon pretence of 
kingly intereſt, or any other pretence whatſoever, to 
lay down their enmity againſt the cauſe and people of 
God, and ceaſe to prefer the intereſt of man to the in- 
tereſt of God; which hath been one of thoſe things 
which hath occaſioned many troubles and calamities 
in theſe kingdoms ; and, being inſiſted on, will be ſo 
far from eſtabliſhing of the King's throne, that it will 
prove an idol of jealouſy to provoke unto wrath him 
= who is King of kings, and Lord of lords (i).“ 
e whole declaration is of a piece with what is here 
J preſented to view; and will juſtly excite aſtoniſhment 
t the folly of thoſe who drew it, as well as of the 
darefaced hypocriſy of him who ſubmitted to expoſe it 
o the world as his own act. It was treated as it 
deſerved, by the Parliament of the commonwealth of 
England; who cauſed it to be printed, and anſwered 
paragraph by paragraph. There is a ſpirit in their re- 
ply which will pleaſe all who have a ſenſe of liberty. 
The diſpenſations of divine Providence,“ ſay they, 
* are indeed merciful, by which princes or governors 
* are at any time really recovered out of the ſnare of 
* evil counſel ; yet when this is done by the violence 
* of an abſolute neceſſity, it is ſeldom real or laſting ; 


* 
— 


King, require, that all ſuch of his ſubjects, who have | 


$ N then the mercy of it is but little to the people, 
G 3 * wha 
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hopes were ill-grounded, For at the bat. 
| tle 


Ie 


© who will taſte the bitter fruit of ſuch diffimulations 
« when it is too late, It ſeems that the King of Scot- 


© land can now profeſs to the world he hath been in the 
* ſnare of evil cqunſel, &c. We do not deny but his 
© former councils, as well as himſelf, have ſuffered 3 
great change, through the merciful diſpenſation of di- 
vine Providence to this commonwealth, proſpering ſq 
© wonderfully our armies in Ireland, as to exclude him 
and his intereſt in a great meaſure from thence, and 
5 preſerving this nation in peace within itſelf, to prevent 
any footing to be given him here; whereby he was 
5 reduced to the courſe he hath now ben to ſay what 
the Parliament and kirk of Scotland ſhall put into his 
mouth, and tell him is fit for him and his affairs to 
declare, or elſe to Joſe all. And if Scotland do eſ- 
* teem it ſo great a mercy, to have him reduced to this 
pure neceſſity of caſting himſelf into their arms, we 
5 know to whom, under God, they owe the obligation; 
© a bleſſing which, we confeſs, we do not envy them, 
and which, were we ſecured never to be partaker of 
with them, or by their means, we ſhould not hinder 
them from the free and full enjoy ment of; having, by 
© ſad experience, found what it is to have a King, 
. though never ſo well beſet in appearance with good 
men about him, or to truſt to his repentances and pro- 
« miſes, oaths or declarations, how fair ſoever in ſhew, 
and how ſtrong ſoever laid down in words. —— The 
« firſt teſtimony of the good of the new councils, into 
$ whoſe hands the Scots King hath caſt himſelf, is, the 
C + SIepontence: towards God which they adviſe him to 


b make, 
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Die of Dunbar they were totally routed, 
with 


make, in reference to his own fins, and the fins of his 
fathers houſe ; a matter in itſelf truly praiſe-worthy, 
and the conſequence whereof, in the words wherein 
it is expreſs'd, doth in no ſmall meaſure reach to the 
acknowledgement of the juſt hand of God upon his 
father and mother, in baniſhing of the one, and taking 
away the life of the other by the hand of juſtice ; put- 
ting it into the hearts of thoſe here, that remained 


WT: caichful to their truſt in Parliament, to cauſe his blood 


co be poured forth, by whoſe perſonal actions, autho- 
rity, and commiſſions, ſo much of the blood of the 
Lords people hath been ſhed in the three nations, as 
© this declaration itſelf acknowledges ; and for which 
© therefore we have reaſon to bleſs God, and admire his 
* providence, that out of the mouth of the ſon there 


* hath, in the ſight of the whole world, been brought 


* forth ſuch a juſtification of the ſentence paſſed and 
* executed upon the father, But as to the manner of 
* declaring this repentence, that is to ſay, with the qua- 
© lifications therein allowed of; whereby, under the 
* pretence of a dutiful ſon, he may ſtill retain in memory 
his fathers actions of tyranny for his pattern; and, 
* through the high eſtimation of his mother, have his 
* ears ſtill open to her counſels, as often as ſhe can 
* convey them to him: and as ſenſible he muſt be of his 


© own and his own and his fathers enmity and oppoſi- 


tion againſt the Lords people in the three nations; 


yet he muſt ſtill be encouraged to perſiſt in the ſame 
* againſt thoſe who are truly the Lords people, under 
the pretence of ſeQaries : theſe are ſuch inconſiſten- 
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with the loſs of their baggage, artillery, 
and 


© cies and haltings in ſa ſerious a work, that as it i; 
« juſtly to be feared that God will not be well pleaſed 
© therewith, ſo neither will it have its expected effec 
© amongſt men, who with eaſe may ſee through the 
© deceit and lameneſs of it, and will, with greater ab- 
© horrency, be aware of them and their deſigns that 
© ftrive to cover themſelves with webs that will not 
© prove garments, but whoſe nakedneſs doth till ap- 
© pear, It is ſomewhat early days for him, who, by 
© reaſon of his education and age, and the counſel and 
© company hitherto about him, could not be much fur. 
© thered into the ſight of the juſtice and equity of what 
« is contained in the covenants mentioned; preſently, 
chat is to ſay in the ſpace of almoſt twenty four hours, 
to grow up into the full perſwaſion of the juſtice and 
* equity of all the heads and articles of thoſe covenants, 
© and to be able to declare, that he hath not ſworn nor 
« ſubſcribed them upon any ſiniſter intention and crooked 
« deſizn for attaining his own ends; and with ſo fixed 
* a reſolution to perſiſt therein really, conſtantly, and 
ſincerely all the days of his life; when as the commiſ- 


dated the 13th of Anguft, do ſay, that there may be 
juſt grounds of ſtumbling from his refuſing to emit this 
« declaration ; and do tell him in ſa many words, that 
they will not own him nor his intereſt, otherwiſe 
than with a ſubordination to God, and in ſo far as he 
* owns and proſecutes the cauſe of God, and diſclaims 
+ his and his fathers oppoſition to the work of God, and 
e the Covenant, and all the enemies thereof; and not: 

| « withſtanding 
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and ammunition. This we may well ſup- 
poſe 


« withſtanding all, he till perſiſts in his refuſal, with- 
« drawing to Dumferling, whither the Marais of Ar- 

« oyle and Earl of Lothian are ſent after to preſs him to 
« ſubſcribe; and in the mean time, overtures are made, 
£ under-hand, to our army, as if things might yet be 
© made up in a fair way, and their King and they were 
© not likely to agree. And on the 15th of Auguſl, a re- 
© monſtrance and ſupplication of the officers of the Scots 
* army, by way of ſeconding the foreſaid declaration of 
© the committee of eſtates "and commiſſioners of the 
general aſſembly, was preſented to, and approv'd of by, 
© the committee of eſtates; and on the 16th of the ſaid 
© Auguſt, the declaration ſo earneſtly preſſed upon him, 
or rather forcibly extorted from him, is ſubſcribed and 
© emitted by him. And now, in a moment, what a 
© bleſſed and hopeful change is wrought upon this young 
King? How hearty is he become to the cauſe of God, 


* and the work of reformation ? And how readily doth 


© he ſwallow down theſe bitter pills which are prepared 
« for and urg'd upon him, as neceſſary to effect that deſ- 
* perate cure under which his affairs lie? But who ſees 
not the groſs hypocriſy of this whole tranſaction, and 
© the ſandy and rotten foundation of all the reſolutions 
© lowing hereupon ? As firſt, he that, on the 15th of 
F Auguſt, hugg'd all his malignant and popiſh party in 
* his boſom, and lodged them in the ſecret reſerves of 
© his favour and loye as his beſt friends, can now, on the 
* I6th, the day following, from a fulneſs of perſwaſion 
* of the juſtice and equity of all the heads and articles 
f of the Covenant, renounce and diſcard them in the 


6 ſight 


* 
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poſe was matter of great joy to Cromwel! 
and 


© ſight of God and the world, and vow never to have 
© any more to do with them, as old finners, unleſs they, 
by his example, turn to be as good converts as him- 
© ſelf, and be able to perſonate and act the fame part; 
© and ſo, by virtue of the very Covenant itſelf, eat out 
© and undermine thoſe who conſcientiouſly and honeſtly 
< intend the ends of it. The ſad experience whereof, 
© was as well ſeen in the managing the whole buſineſs 
* of the Duke of Hamiltons invaſion, as in many of the 
© then members in both houſes ; who never ſhewed more 
© zeal for the Covenant, than when they found that 
thereby they could ſuppreſs and beat down the truly 
< yodly and honeſt party, as ſectaries and enemies to 
© monarchical government, and buoy up the ſinking 
© and loſt reputations of the moſt engaged royaliſts and 


© rotten-hearted apoſtates, under pretence that they 
© were turned friends to the work of reformation, and 


* far upholding the church intereſt. And if in this 
© ſenſe the Scots King will have no enemies, but the 
enemies of the Covenant; nor no friends but the 
* friends of the Covenant, he makes but little change; 
© for he hath the ſame friends and enemies he had be- 
r fore, with this only difference, that by his and his par- 
© ty's becoming, in appearance, friends to the Covenant 
* for a while, they have the opportunity at the laſt to 
* make uſe of this engine, the better to undermine and 
* oppoſe the true ends of the Covenant, than by a flat 


© oppoſition to it: and, to obtain a crown, what diſ- 


* ſimulation is not thought lawful by politicians ? 
Though a larger meaſure than what is held forth in 
t this declaration cannot oy be inſtanced; and which 
© therefore, 
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and his maſters, and no lefs fo, if we 
give credit to ſome hiſtorians, to the Scots 
King, who was then at Sr. Tohnſtons. 


Though Cromwell neglected not making 
| uſe 


© therefore, we doubt not but God, who is the ſearcher 
© of the hearts and trier of the reins, will proceed further 
to diſcover in the face of the ſun, and more ſeverely 


judge in this new King of Scots and his houſe, than if 


© he had dealt plainly with Gad and men, and held 
© himſelf forth in his own colours, The little time 
* which he hath been upon the ſtage having ſufficiently 
laid him open what he is, a true inheritor of his fa- 
© thers principles and counſels, wherein he may be traced 
all along; and even in this laſt action, wherein he hath 
© trod in the ſteps of his father, as well as other his pre- 
« deceflors ; who, whenever they found themſelves in 
© Scotland beſet with the power of the kirk and ſtate, did 
* ſubſcribe and emit whatever was preſs'd upon them, 
* though they reſolved to break all that ever was ſo done 
by them upon the firſt occaſion. * —— In this ſtrain 
the reſt of the anſwer runs. I will give one extract 
more from it; which will ſhew the reſolution of the Par- 
liament, and their defiance of the King. It relates to 
an act of oblivion offer'd by him in his declaration. — 
£ Touching the act of oblivion offered,” ſay they, it is 
no doubt the effect of a great deſire the King of Scots 
© hath to receive that which he pretends unto in the go- 
* vernment of England, an acknowledgment of his power 
* tociſpenſe ſuch favours: But, in the mean time, we muſt 
* obſerve who it is that makes this offer, a traitor to the Par- 
= + liament 
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| heartened. Different and 'adverſe parties 


. © againſt them, hath rendered himſelf obnoxious to their 


© under pretence of an act of oblivion, to ſeduce Eng- 
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uſe of his victory, the Scots were not dif. 
united in his Majeſty's ſervice againſt the 


common foe, and agreed to ſet the crown 
| on 


had adit." - Wt 


« liament and people of England, and who by his paſt actings 


© ſevereſt cenſures, from which we hold him no way 
© abſolved by aſſumption or declaration of a Scots king- 
« ſhip, - He who by law, and his guilt, ſtands incapable 
© of the meaneſt priviledge amongſt us, doth he think 
© himſelf qualified to exerciſe the greateft? Shall the 
© malefaftor be preſumed to have power to give pardon 
© to his judge? Or do the Scots or their King imagine, 


land to receive their laws from Scotland? The ob- 
< ſtructors of real reformation we are as much againſt 
© as he or they can pretend to be, as by our acts and 
< actions appear; amongſt which we reckon it not the 
© leaſt, that that grand enemy to reformation, the fa- 
© ther of the now declarer, after. his long and bloody 
« progreſs made in deſtruction and devaſtation of the in- 
© nocent people in the three nations (the guilt whereof 
upon him being a truth ſo apparent, as both himſelf 
and ſon, and our now enemies of Scotland, have been 
© forced to acknowledge) hath been, by our authority, 
* tried, adjudged, and executed for his notorious trea- 
$ ſons, tyrannies, and murders ; whereof, whatever the 
interpretation be given by the ſon of that murderer, 
< or other his partizans, old or new malignants, late 
$ apoſtates, or deteſtable neutrals, who ſtyle the act of 
$ juſtice, murder, with liketruth, as thoſe whocall good, 

| evil; 
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on the head of their King. This was per- 
formed at Scone, January the firſt, one 
thouſand fix hundred and fifty, old ſtyle. 


Here the ſame (v) diſſimulation was prac- 
tiſed 


* evil; and evil, good; light, darkneſs; and darkneſs, 
light; we, for our parts, bleſs God for that opportunity 
put into our hands of offering that ſacrifice to divine 
© juſtice, towards vindication and cleanſing of our land 
© from that blood wherewith, by that murderer and his 
< party, it was ſo miſerably defiled (+). Men that 
ſpeak in this ſtrain, muſt have little apprehenſion of 
danger, or be greatly ſuperior to the fear of it ! 

(2) At the coronation at Scone, Charles pracmiſed the 
ſame diſſimulation, and was obliged to hear things not moſt 
pleaſing.) The King, we ſee, ſcrupled not to ſay, or 
do, any thing that was thought requiſite, by thoſe about 
him, to accompliſh his purpoſes. By his former pro- 
feſſions, he had deceived a number of honeſt, ignorant 
zealots to riſk and loſe their lives in his quarrel at Dun- 
bar : and by like profeſſions, he attempted again to en- 
gage people in his behalf, and expoſe themſelves to in- 
numerable woes, For mankind are led by appearances, 
and deceived by ſounds, which are inſignificant and un- 
meaning in the mouth of the utterer. A freſh farce 
was now neceſſary, and his Majeſty had a principal part 
aſhgned him in it, The particulars I ſhall give from 
unexceptionable authorities. The battle of Dun- 
bar,“ ſays Burnet, * procured a great change in the 
* counſels of Scotland, for by that time the honeſter and 
better part of the clergy were, by the murder of the 
0 King, 
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tiſed by Charles; and he was forced to 
hear things not moſt pleaſing to Kings 
in general, or acceptable to himſelf in 
particular. —— That the fovereign of 

right 
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« King, and the other proceedings in England, filled 
with diſtaſte and horror at them, and began to think 
© how defective they had hitherto been in their duty to 
© the King, and therefore reſolved to adhere more faith- 
© fully to it in all time coming. Others of the church 
© party did alſo ſee, that as Cromwell was ſetting up a 
* commonwealth in England, ſo they found many of the 
© forwarder amongſt themſelves very much inclined to 
© it in Scotland. This divided them from the other vio- 
© lent party, and made them join more cordially with 
© the King, and be willing to receive his other faithful 
< ſervants to oppoſe the common enemy: therefore it 
c was brought under debate, if the act of claſſes, that 
excluded them from truſt, ſhould not be reſcind- 
© ed, and all ſubjects allowed to enjoy their privi- 
« ledges, and ſuffered to reſiſt the common enemy. Af- 
© ter long debate, it was carried in the affirmative ; yet 
© none were to be received but upon particular applica- 
< tions and profeſſions of retentance. The commiſſion 
« of the kirk, being alſo aſked their opinions, declared 
© that in fuch an exigency, when the enemy was maſter 
© of all on the ſouth of Forth and Clyde, all fenſible per- 
« ſons might be raiſed for the defence of the country. 
© This was called the Reſolution of the General Aﬀem- 
< bly, and was ratified by the ſubſequent general afſem- 
© bly. But againſt this many miniſters proteſted ; and 
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right was liable to controul; and, that 
the people had laws and liberties to de- 
fend; he was given very plainly to un- 
derſtand. At the ſame time, the iniqui- 


tles 


from thence aroſe great heats and diviſions among 


© thoſe of the kirkmen, who owned the public reſolu- 


« tions, and thoſe who proteſted againſt them, the one 


being called Publick Reſolutioners, and the other 


© Proteſtors, And now all churches were full of pre- 
© tended penitents; for every one that offered his ſervice 
© to the King, was received upon the publick profeſſion 
© of his repentance for his former malignancy, wherein 
© all ſaw they were only doing it in complyance to the 
« peremptory humour of that time (J).“ As to Charles 
himſelf, he again promiſed, covenanted, and ſwore. all 
and every thing required from him, On receiving the 
news of Dunbar, he wrote a letter to the committee of 
eſtates, in which, in canting hypocritical terms, he con- 
doles and encourages them. Wee cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that the ſtroake and tryall is very Hard to 
© be borne,” ſays he, and would be impoſſible for us 
and yow, in human ſtrength ; but in the Lord's we 
© are bold and confident, whoe hath always defended 
* this antient kingdom, and tranſmitted the government 
* of it upon us from ſoe-many worthy predeceſſors, whoe 
in the lyke difficulties have not fainted ; and they had 
© only the honor and civil liberties of the land to defend, 
but wee have with yow religion, the goſpell, and the 
* covenant, againt which hell ſhall not prevail, much leſs 
© a number of ſectaries ſtirred up by it. We acknow- 
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ties of his father's houſe, and their 
breach of the Covenant, was brought 


to his : remembrance: and humiliation 
for his own fins, and perſonal reforma- 


tion, 


© ledge, that what hath befallen is juſt from God for . 
our fins, and thoſe of our houſe and the whole land, 
© and all the families in it have likewiſe helped to pull | G 
down the judgment, and to kindle this fierce wrath, 
We ſhall ftrive to be humbled, that the Lord may be 

© appeaſed, and that he may returne to the thouſands of 
© his people, and comforte us accordinge to the days 
© wee have beene afflicted, and the yeares we have ſeen 
(=) Thur- evill (m).“ — On the day of his coronation, in anſwer Wl 
_ 4g to a ſhort introductory ſpeech of Lord Loudor's, he 
163. ſaid, I do eſteem the affections of my people, more 
© than the crowns of many Kingdoms; and ſhall be 
© ready, by Gods aſſiſtance, to beſtow my life in theit 
| © defence, wiſhing to live no longer than I may ſee re- 
h Form © ligion and this kingdom flouriſh in all happineſs (n).' 
and ret This was admirable ! — On the ſame day he, kneeling 


| ronation of and lifting up his right hand, did, in the preſence of 


— © Almighty God, ſwear his approbation and allowance 


apud Phe- of the National Covenant, and the Solemn League and 
p. 233-850, Covenant; and afterwards ſwore to obſerve and keep 
Lond, 1707. © the Coronation oath adminiſtred unto him, which ex- 

© preſly required the obſervation of the laws and conſti- 

© tutions of that realm, and the rooting out all hereticks 

and enemies of God, that ſhould be convicted by the 

© true kirk of God of the aforeſaid crimes,” Lord Cla- 

rendon has been careful to ſuppreſs all theſe tranſactions 

| of 
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r on, were preſſed upon him in a manner 
t nich will appear, at this time, very 


rude 


his maſter. — I have ſaid, in the text, that his Ma- 
y was obliged at his coronation to hear ſome things 
dt moſt pleaſing to Kings, or acceptable to himſelf in 
= rticular. Theſe were contained in a ſermon then 
cached by Mr. Robert Dowlas, miniſter at Edinburgh, 
WW odecrator of the commiſſion of the general aſſembly. 
e took for a text, 2 Kings, xi. ver. 12, 17. And he 
t forth the king's ſon, and put the crown upon him, 
4 gave him the teſtimony; and they made him king, and 
oainted him, and they clapt their hands, and ſaid, God ſave 
= ing. And Jeboiada made a covenant between the Lord, 
he king, and the people, that they ſhould be the Lord's 
eaple, between the king alſo and the people. It is clear 
from this covenant,' ſaid the preacher, * that a king 
hath not abſolute power to do what he pleaſeth ; he 
is tied to conditions by virtue of a covenant — There 
is a threefold limitation of the king's power, 1. In 
regard to ſubordination, There is a power above his, 
even Gods power, whom he is obliged to obey, and 
to whom he muſt give an account of his adminiſtration, 
2. In regard of laws. A king is ſworn at his corona- 
© tion to rule according to the ſtanding received laws of 
* the kingdom, The laws he is ſwore to, limit him, 


* breach of this covenant between the king and the peo- 
ple. 3. In regard of government. The total go- 
* vernment is not upon a king. He hath counſellors, 
* a parliament, or eſtates in the land, who ſhare in the 
* burden of government. It was never the mind of 
Vor, I. H © thoſe 


* that he cannot do againſt them, without a ſinful 
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rude and inſolent. But all this had an ef. . 
fect in raiſing an army again for the ſup. = 

port il 


© thoſe who received a king to rule them, to lay 1 
© their government upon bim, to do what he pleaſe Wl 
- © without controulment. T here is no man able alone 
© to govern all. Theſe men who have flattered 


a 
'£8 

* kings to take unto them an abſolute power to do what WF © 
| 


© they pleaſe, have wronged kings and kingdoms. |: Wl 
© had been good, that Kings of late had carried then. Wl 
© ſelves ſo, as this queſtion of kings power might nevet 
© have come in debate; for they have been great loſen 
© thereby. Kings are very deſirous to have things ſpoken 3 
and written to hold up their arbitrary and unlimitel 
power; but that way doth exceedingly wrong them. 
There is one [ Salmaſius], a learned man, I confeß, 
who hath written a book for the maintenance of the 
© abſolute power of Kings, call'd, Defenſio Regia“, 
whereby he hath wrong'd himſelf in his reputation, 
and the King in his government. As for the fact cf 
© taking away the life of the late king (whatever wa 
Gods juſtice in it) I do agree with him to condemn it, 
© as a moſt unjuſt and horrid fact, upon their parts who 
© did it: but when he cometh to ſpeak to the power of 
© kings, in giving to them an abſolute and illimited 
power, urging the damnable maxim, Quod libet lice, 
© he will have a king to do what he pleaſeth impune, and 
© without controulment; in this I cannot but ditlent 


He was hired to write this book by Charles II. for an hundred [:- 
cobuſſes. Milton's Defenſio pro populo Anglican, s an aniwer to it, Set, 
concerning both theſe books, Toland's Life of Milton, p. $2. ad ed:t. 
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Y port of his tights, as they were called. 
Of this his Majeſty took the command; 
2 and, 


from him. In regard of ſubordination, ſome ſay, that 

a king is countable to none but God: do what he 

will, let God take brder with it. This leadeth kings 

to atheiſm, let them do what they pleaſe, and take God 

in their own hand. In regard of laws, they teach no- 

thing to kings but tyranny : and in regard of govern- 

ment, they teach a king to take an arbitrary power to 

= himſelf, to what he pleaſeth without controulment. 

W How dangerous this hath been to kings, is clear by 

ſad experience, Abuſe of power, and arbitrary go- 

vernment, hath been one of Gods great controverſies 

with our kings and predeceſſors : God in his juſtice, 

becauſe power hath been abuſed, hath thrown it out 

© of their hands: and I may confidently ſay, that Gods 

© controverſy with the kings of the earth, is for their 
© arbitrary and tyrannical government, It is good for 
our king to learn to be wiſe in time, and know, 

chat he receiveth this day a power to govern, but a 
power limited by contract; and theſe conditions he is 
bound by oath to ſtand to. Kings are deceived, who 
think that the people are ordained for the king, and 
not the king for the people. The ſcripture ſhew- 
eth the contrary, Rom. iii. 14. The king is the 
miniſter of God for the peoples good (o). All this was 
very honeſt; and in point of real edification, beyond 
any thing, perhaps, ever delivered on a like occaſion. 
The preacher, we may be aſſured, had no intentions of 
making court, or views to preferment. Few will fol- 
low the example 

H2 Charles, 


v9 


(o) Id. P · 
244» 
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ing (p). —— A king ſhould reform his own life, 
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and, being cloſely preſſed by Cromwell, 
ſet forward for England. Here. he hoped 


to 


Charles, it may be ſuppoſed from his education, 
could not be much delighted with theſe inſtructions, 
There is no doubt, what follows did not leſs pleaſe 
him. —— © There are many fins upon our King and 
© his family. Sin will make the ſureſt crown, that ever 
men ſet on, to totter, The ſins of former kings have 
© made this a tottering crown. I ſhall not inſiſt here, 
* ſeeing there hath been a ſolemn day of humiliation 
* through the land, on Thurſday laſt, for the ſins of the 
* royal family. I wiſh the Lord may bleſs it; and de- 
© fire the King may be truly humbled for his own fins, 
© and the fins of his fathers houſe, which have been 
great. Beware of putting on theſe ſins with the 
crown; for if you put them on, all the well-wiſhers 
© to a king in the three kingdoms, will not be able to 
© hold on the crown, and keep it from tottering ; yea, 
from falling. Lord, take away the controverly 
* with the royal family, that the crown may be faſtened 
* ſure on the Kings head, without falling or totter- 


that he may be a pattern of godlineſs to others; and 
to this he is tied by the covenants, ----- A king 
* ſhould not follow Machiavel his counſel, who requireth 
© not that a prince ſhould be truly religious, but faith 
© that a ſhadow of it, and external fimulation are ſuffi- 
* cient: a deviliſh council, and it is juſt with God to 
© bring a king to the ſhadow of a kingdom, who hath 
but the ſhadow of religion. We know that diſſem- 
bling kings have been puniſhed of God; and let our 
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to be joined by great numbers. But he 


was deceived. However, he continued 
his march to Worceſter; where, being 
overtaken 


king know, that no king but a religious king can 
« pleaſe God. It is earneſtly to be wiſhed that our 
kings heart may be tender, and be truly humbled be- 
« fore the Lord for the fins of his fathers houſe, and of 
« the land, and for the many evils that are upon that fa- 
« mily, and upon the kingdom ().! ---- In the cloſe, 
Mr. Douglas gives his Majeſty © a warning example, 
as he calls it, in the recent memory of his grandfather 
© King James. He happened, continues he, to be 
© very young, in a time full of difficulties; yet there 
was a godly party in the land, who did put the crown 
© upon his head. And when he came to ſome years, 
© he and his people enter'd in- a covenant with God : 
© he was much commended by godly and faithful men, 
comparing him to young Fo/iah ſtanding at the altar, 
5 renewing a covenant with God. And he himſelf did 
* thank God that he was born in a reformed kirk, bet- 
* ter reformed than England, for they retained many po- 
* piſh ceremonies z yea better reformed than Geneva, 
* for they kept fome holy-days: charging his people to 
be conſtant, and promiſing himſelf to continue in that 
© reformation, and to maintain the ſame; Notwith- 
* ſtanding all this, he made a foul defection: he re- 
* membered not the kindneſs of them who had held the 
* cruwn upon his head; yea, he perſecuted faithſul 
* miniſters, for oppoſing that courſe of defection. He 
* never reſted till he hal undone preſbyterian govern- 
ment and kirk aſſemblies, ſetting up. biſhops, and 
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overtaken by Cromwell, a battle "enſued, 
which, in the opinion of his friends and 
his foes, ſeemed for ever to have put an 


end 


bringing in ceremonies, againſt which he had formerly | 
given large teſtimony. In a word, he laid the ſoun- 
dation, whereupon his ſon, our late king, did build 
much miſchief to religion all the days of his life.” 
Sir, I lay this example before you the rather, be- 
© cauſe it is ſo near you, that the guiltineſs of the tranſ- 
greſſion lieth upon the throne and family, and it is one 
of the {ins for which you profeſſed humilitation very 
lately. Let it be laid to heart, take warning, requite 
© not faithful mens kindneſs with perſecution ; yea, re- 
© quite not the Lord ſo, who hath preſerv'd you to this | 
time, and is ſetting a crown upon your head. Re- 
quite not the Lord with apoſtacy and deſection from 
a a ſworn covenant, but be ſtedfaſt in the covenant, as 
© you would give teſtimony of your true humiliation for 
© the defeCtion of thoſe that went before you (7). This 
was talking very plain indeed, and may be thought to 
ſavour much of rudeneſs and il]-breeding. But ſuch 
was the manner of the age and nation. Court preachers 
have much improved ſince. They conſider the pre- 
ſence ; they bear in mind the rank of the audience: 
they remember from whom preferment comes, and en- 
deavour to recommend themſelves urito them. In 
ſhort, they ſtudy to find out acceptable words, and are 
careful to avoid giving any offenge. Whether this, or 
the plain blunt manner of Mr. Dowglas, tends molt to 
give a good opinion of the preacher, and of his belief N 
| | «6 
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end to his hopes of poſſeſſing the throne ( 
of his fathers. This was on the third of 
Y September, 


; 1 the great truths of religion, is not very problematical. 


Certain it is, good men will be moſt pleaſed with the 
one; bad men with the other. The mean, however, 
will be choſen by ſenſible, virtuous, well- bred eccleſi- 
aſties. 

( The battle of Worceſter ſeemed for ever to have 
put an end to the King's hopes of poſſeſſing the throne.] Of 
the battle of Worcefter J have elſewhere ſpoken (5); 
ſuffice it here to ſay, it was deciſive, This filled the 
royaliſts with fear and deſpair. All, in their opinion, 
was loſt ; and Charles was doomed to beg in exile, un- 
leſs the Pope interpoſed in his behalf with the princes 
of his communion, This was the opinion of the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, His letter to Lord Clanricarde, on 
this occaſion, will more fully explain it. Whilſt 
© others,” ſays he, entertain you with more particulars 
of this great blow, I cannot forbear to acquaint you 
* with thoſe circumſtances, that to me makes it appear 
more deſpairingly, and concluſive to all our hopes, 
than perhaps is apprehended by ſome. Be pleaſed to 
* conſider, when it may again be reaſonably hoped to 
* have a King of England at the head of 20,000 of his 
* own ſubjects in the heart of Eggland, and to have the 
* rebels at the ſame time employed with two other ar- 
mies, the one in Ireland, the other in Scotland ; whe- 
ther ever ſuch as have profeſſed themſelves ready to riſe 
* upon a much weaker countenance, and have failed 
* upon this, will be relied on by any foreigner; or when 
it can be hoped, that foreign*princes will be ſo much 
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September, one thouſand fix hundred and 


fifty one. Many priſoners were taken on 
e 


* at one amongſt themſ-lves, and ſo generous as to aſi! 
S our King with ſuch an army: and if they were, wil 
© they not find the rebels much more ſtrong by the con- 
* queſt of Jreland and Scotland, and much more experi- 
© enced in the ways of rule and government? and will 
not the exceptions taken at the Kings coming with 2 
* Scottiſh power be more obviouſly taken up againſt any 
© foreigner, of what nation or religion foever, by thoſe 
* that are weary of hazards, and indulgent to their eaſe, 
« pleaſure and profit? More of theſe queſtions might 
© be afked than I take pleaſure to find out: and that it 
* may appear I ſeek not theſe to juſtify my ſlackening 
of my duty to my King, but to be clear in the diſ- 
charge of my thoughts to you, to whom I have an in- 
* ſeperable friendſhip, I will give you my conceptions 
© of the remaining way to be taken by the King. Itis 
clear to me, that there is neither power nor affection 
© ſtrong enough in any of his own ſubjects (at leaſt both 
* cannot be found in any) excluding the rebels party, 
* to raiſe his cauſe to a poſſibility of being diſputed; it 
* muſt follow, that foreign aſſiſtance muſt be ſought, or 
. $ elſe the cauſe for the preſent deſerted and the rebels 
© left-at reſt; from which it may be expected emula- 
* tions and ambitions will ariſe, from thence diviſions, 
and out of them an occaſion of ſetting the intereſt of 
the crown on foot again, This I take to be a remote, 
© lazy ſpeculation, and very near lying in the dirt, and 
* crying God help. God often bleſſes very improbable 
* endeavours, but I find not where he promiſes, or when 
S. , he 
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this occahon, who had no reaſon, a ber 
excepted, 


© he hath given ſucceſs to flat idleneſs, unleſs contempt 
© or miſery, which are the proper fruits of it, may 
© be ſo called. I am therefore clear, that foreign help 
is immediately, and thus, to be ſought, All the 
£ princes and ſtates of chriſtendom are at this inſtant 
full of their own projects, either to enlarge or preſerve 
« their dominions ; and I cannot think of any one that 
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© is in plenty. To make application to them by ſeveral _ 


© miniſters, will be certainly tedious and fruitleſs : and 
© if it were poſſible for the King to find means to ſend fo 
many (as I ſee not whence he will have it), they will 
© belook'd upon as ſo many beggars fent for gatherings; 
© and at the laſt, as ſuch, will be ſent away with pitiful 
* alms, which will be conſumed in the voyages. There- 
fore to come ſhortly to what I would be at, wherein 
© you may be concerned, I conceive ſome one muſt be 
found that hath power, if not with all, yet with moſt 
« chriſtian princes and ſtates, Among the proteſtants 
there is none ſuch; and amongſt Roman-catholicks, 
© it is viſible the * has moſt of authority and per- 
ſuaſion; and it ſhall be without ſcruple my advice, and 
© that ſpeedily, that fitting letters may be ſent, and apt 
* inducements propoſed to him for his interpoſition, not 
* only with all princes and ſtates (t)“ —— It is pity 
we had not the whole of this curious letter. But from 
this part of it, it is very evident how deſperate the young 
King's affairs appeared, at this time, in the eyes 
of the moſt knowing ef his party. We may learn alſo 
the honeſty of men of Ormonde's character. They ſtick 
at nothing in order to bring about their deſigns. Apt 
inducements 


(t) Or- 
monde's Pa- 
pers, vol, i, 
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excepted, to complain of their treat- A 
ment 


inducements were to be propoſed to the Pope for his in- 
terpoſition with princes and ſtates in his Majeſty's be- 
half, What inducements could theſe be but the admiſ- 
fion of his authority in religious, at leaſt, if not in civil 
matters, and receiving his laws? Or what apt induce- 
ment could catholic princes have to aſſiſt in the reſtora. 
tion of the King, but promiſes of diſmembring the Bri- 
#:þ dominions, paying tribute, or acting in the nature 
of a viceroy to him, or them, who furniſhed the means 
of conquering the three kingdoms? And what muſt 
have followed? — Every man of common ſenſe can 
tell. Yet popery, deſpotiſm, vaſlalage, poverty, and 
every woe the human imagination can frame, were to 
be preferred to the exile of a Prince who had juſt ſhewn 
himſelf a mean hypocrite! Such ſentiments have diſ- 
honeſt ſtateſmen. But, in fact, it is not their maſters 
theſe men mind, but themſelves. Their own reſtora- 
tion was the object of the wiſhes of the baniſhed coun- 
ſellors of this Prince; and to obtain this, no ſacrifice 
would have been thought too dear, They, by their 
conduct, had ſhewn themſelves, for the moſt part, unfit 


for a land of freedom; and were willing their fellow 
ſubjects ſhould be reduced to ſlaves. How contemptible 
muſt they have appeared! But to go on. — A com- 
monwealth writer, after ſpeaking of the advantages that 
had been gained from time to time by the Parliament, 
ſays, add to theſe (omitting many others) the late 
* memorable defeat at #orcefter, attended with a ſeries 
© of many other wondrous ſucceſſes : and it is ſo much 
the more obſervable, in regard of that miraculous 
power of God upon the hearts of the people, faſtening 
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ment from the conquerors. But a price 
Do was 


them to the government, in a moſt notable time of 
© of tryal, to the ſhameful confutation of this ſhame- 
© leſs reſident [ Macdonnel, reſident at the Hague for the 
Scots King] who had the impudence to affirm, that 


© not the hundredth part, or (as he ſaith a little after) 
not the thouſandth part of the people, but do cordially 


© adhere to the royal intereſt, and paſſionately groan to 


© be delivered from the preyailing party in England, ag 


© he is pleaſed to call the Parliament : whereas all the 
time of the Scots King being among us (which wag 
© about 28 days) courting and wooing the people with 
© all manner of inſinuations, intreaties and pretences, 
© he was not owned by any conſiderable number of his 
© old friends, or his new-reconciled enemies of the 
© preſbyterian party. —— *Tis true, England hath re- 
© ceived many a ſudden change, but never ſuch a change 
© as now. Heretofore, the poor people toil'd themſelves, 
© in ſhifting one tyrant out of the ſaddle to ſet up ano- 
ther; but now they have driven out, not only the ty- 
© rant, but tyranny itſelf, and caſhier'd not only a ſingle 
© king, but all kings for ever. It is an eaſy matter for 
« particulars to ſupplant one another in government, 
* becauſe the intereſt ſtands depoſited in a ſingle hand; 
* but when the whole frame of government is altered 
* from what it was, and the intereſt of ſtate lies dif- 
* fuſed in the hands of the people, it is almoſt impoſ- 
* lible to alter it again, without ſuch a tract of time, 
* as may produce new diſpoſitions and opportunities for 
© the effecting a new alteration. Beſides, it is very 
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was ſet on the head of the King of 
= Scots; 


© rarely obſerv'd in the whole courſe of hiſtory, that ever 
© kingly government was ſudden]y reſtored in any coun- 
© try, after it had been once caſhier'd by the people (). 
How uncertain is the ſcience of politics! Men reaſon, 
and judge, and determine concerning the poſlibility or 
impoſſibility of events, as if they knew the cauſes of them, 
or could determine their birth! How frequently are 
they miſtaken, even in their moſt rational conjeCtures, 
in their moſt . probable concluſions! And yet, how 
proud, how preſumtuous are, for the moſt part, theſe 
ſort of men! — There are general rules in this, as in 
moſt other ſciences ; but the application of them to par- 
ticular caſes, is hazardous and inſecure oftentimes, — 
Charles depended much on the Engh/h; and doubted not 
they would be glad to aſſiſt in ſhaking off their own yoke, 
and place him on the throne. The commonwealth- 
men judged, that people who had taſted the ſweets 
of liberty, the benefit of equal laws, and were 
freed from the oppreſſion of king and nobles, would 
never again, willingly, return to their old ſtate. 
Charles, we ſec, was much miſtaken on the preſent oc- 
caſion; nor were the commonwealthmen leſs ſo with 
regard to his reſtoration, which was brought about with 
the concurrence of the majority of the nation. 

One truth, however, is to be depended on ; that the 
love and practice of virtue, will beget the love of liber- 
ty; and the love of liberty, magnanimity, which will 
render a nation ſuperior to every enemy : and, on the 
contrary, that vice will diſpoſe men to ſubmit to the 
molt infamous bondage; and render a people, in the 
long 


S 
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Scots (x); for whom the moſt diligent 


ſearch was made. It was, however, fruit- 
leſs. 


long run, contemptible, ſpiritleſs, defenceleſs, and an 
eaſy prey to an invader. 

(x) A price was ſet on the head of the King of Scots. ] 
Charles, on his entring England, had been declared, by 
the Parliament, a traitor, a rebel, and a public enemy to 
the commonwealth ; and, on the roth of September, the 
following proclamation was iſſued out, for the diſco- 
very and apprehending Charles Stuart, and other £ trai- 
© tors, his adherents and abettors.” 

* Whereas Charles Stuart, ſon to the late tyrant, with 
divers of the Engliſh and Scots nation, have lately, in a 
© traiterous and hoſtile manner, with an army, invaded 
this nation; which, by the bleſſing of God upon the 
© forces of this commonwealth, have been defeated, and 
many of the chief actors therein flain and taken pri- 
© ſoners ; but the ſaid Charles Stuart hath eſcaped : For 
* the ſpeedy apprehending of ſuch a malicious and dan- 
< gerous traitor, to the peace of this commonwealth, the 
Parliament doth ſtrictly charge and command all officers 
as well civil as military, and all other the good people of 
this nation, that they make diligent ſearch and inquiry 
for the ſaid Charles Stuart and his abettors and adherers in 
* this invaſion, and uſe their beſt endeavours for the diſ- 
5 covery and arreſting the bodies of them and every of 
them; and, being apprehended, to bring, or cauſe to 
© be bobs forthwith, and without delay, in ſafe cuſ- 
* tody, before the parliament, or council of ſtate, to be 

* proceeded with and ordered as juſtice ſhall require. 


And if any perſon ſhall, knowingly, conceal the ſaid | 
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leſs. His Majeſty eſcaped; and, after a 


great variety of adventures, arrived and 
remained a conſiderable time in France 


In 


© Charles Stuart, or any of his abettors or adherents, or 
© ſhall not reveal the places of their abode or being, if it 
© be in their power ſo to do, the Parliament doth de- 
« clare, that they will hold them as partakers and abet- 
© tors of their traiterous wicked practices and deſigns. 
And the Parliament doth further publiſh and declare, 
< that whoſoever ſhall apprehend the perſon of the ſaid 
© Charles Stuart, and ſhall bring, or cauſe him to be 
© brought, to the Parliament, or council of ſtate, ſhall 
© have given and beſtowed on him or them, as a reward 
for ſuch ſervice, the ſum of one thouſand pound. 
And all officers, civil and military, are required to be 
© aiding and aſſiſting unto ſuch perſon or perſons there- 
© in(x).* Charles, however, was in luck: for though 
the people of the country, generally ſpeaking, were 
againſt him ; he eluded his purſuers, and got ſafe into 
France. "The hazards, the dangers, the hardſhips he 
underwent, are pompouſly ſet out by Clarendon (y), 
which may be compared with the account preferved in 
Whilack, by ſuch as are willing to be acquainted with 
them. His panegyriſt has intereſted Providence in his pre- 
ſervation at this time; and aſſures us, that all may 
© look upon the whole, as the inſpiration and conduct of 


'© God Almighty, as a manifeſtation. of his power and 


© glory, and for the conviction of the whole party, 
* which had ſinned fo grievouſty (z).“ This language, 
in that party, would have been called cant, or enthu- 
kaſm, | (s) The 


—_ Fe * Ps a. * 
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in a very poor condition (s). He had 
formerly, 


(s) The King eſcaped, and arrived in France in a very 
poor condition. The King of England,” ſays the Car- 
dinal de Retz, who had newly loſt the battle of Wor- 
© cefier, arrived at Paris the very ſame day“ on which 
« Don Gabriel de Toledo departed from it. My Lord 
« Taffe ſerved him as lord chamberlain, valet de chambre, 
« clerk of the kitchen, and cup-bearer. His equipage 
«© was anſwerable to his court, and he had not changed 
nis ſhirt ſince he left England. My Lord Fermin gave 
© him one of his at his arrival. The Queen his mother 
© had not money enough to give him wherewithall to 
© buy any for the next day. The Duke of Orleans went 
© to vilit him as ſoon as he arrived, but it was not in my 
power to oblige him to offer the King his nephew a 
© ſingle penny, becauſe, ſaid he, a little is not worthy of 
© him, and much would afterwards me in too great an 
© expence (a).“ And a little afterwards, he adds, it 
© was not in my power to oblige him to aid the King of 
England with a thouſand piſtoles. I was aſhamed of 
© it both upon his and my own account. I borrowed 
* 1500—and I carried them to Lord Taff, for the King 
his maſter.” The generoſity of the great is many 
times truly admirable! They are unbounded in their 
expences to gratify their vices and follies; but the 
calls of humanity, and the ties of blood, are lighted 
and diſregarded. Few men in the lower ranks of life 
would have treated an unfortunate nephew (for as un- 


fortunate only, I preſume, he could appear in the eye of 


his uncle) in ſo bad a manner, But to the great it is 
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formerly, it is true, ſent ambaſſadors to 
| ſeveral 


. given to act, on occaſion, meanly without diminution of 


character; and it is their privilege to do little things, 
The world however obſerves, remarks, comments, and 
treats them in a manner they are little aware of. For no 
characters are made more free with, by the independent 
part of ſociety ; though their flattery would make them 
believe they are held by all in high eſtimation, — What 
was thecondition of his Majeſty afterwards, we may learn 
from Lord Clarendon. © The inſupportable neceſſities 

v of the King,” ſays he, were now grown ſo notorious, 
that the French court was compelled to take notice of 
them; and thereupon, with ſome dry compliments for 
© the ſmallneſs of the aſſignation in reſpect of the ill con- 
dition of their affairs, which indeed were not in any 
good poſture, they ſettled an aſſignation of fix thou- 
© ſand livres by the month upon the King, payable out 
© of ſuch a gabel; which being to begin ſix months af- 
ter the King came thither, found too great a debt con- 
© trated to be eaſily ſatisfied out of ſuch a monthly re- 
< ceipt, though it had been punctually complied with; 
* which it never was. The Queen, at his Majeſty's 
« farſt arrival, had declared, that ſhe was not able to bear 
the expence of the Kings dyet, but that he muſt pay 
© one half of the expence of her table, where both their 
© Majeſties eat, with the Duke of York, and the Princeſs 
< Henrietta (which two were at the Queens charge, till 


© the King came thither, but from that time the Duke 


of York was upon the Kings account), and the very 
« firſt nights ſupper which the King eat with the Queen, 
begun the account; and a moicty thereof was charged 


- to 
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3 eral princes to crave aid and aſſiſtance; 
| but, 


co the King: ſo that the firſt money that was received 
bor the King upon his grant, was entirely ſtopp'd by 
= Sir Harry Mood the Queen's treaſurer, for the diſcharge 
Moc his Majeſty's part of the Queen's table (which ex- 
bpence was firſt ſatisfied, as often as money could be 
= procured) and the reſt for the payment of other debts 
contracted at his firſt coming, for cloaths and other 
neceſſaries, there being great care taken that nothing 
ſhould be left to be diſtributed amongſt his ſervants ; 
the Marquis of Ormonde himſelf being compell'd to 
put himſelf in penſion, with other gentlemen, at a piſ- 
tole a week for his dyet, and to walk the ſtreets on 
foot, which was no honourable cuſtom in Paris; 
whilſt the Lord Fermyn kept an excellent table for 
thoſe who courted him, and had a coach of his own, 
and all other accommodations incident to the moſt full 
fortune; and if the King had the moſt urgent occa- 
ſion for the uſe of only twenty piſtoles, as ſometimes 
he had, he could not find credit to borrow it, which 


he had often experiment of (b).” Lord Ormonde, in a 
Netter to the Marquis of Clanricarde, dated, Louvre, 
arch , 1652, tells him, that © the plain truth why 
he could not ſend Sir George Hamilton with a diſpatch 
to him, is, that the King could never ſet afide from 
the literal neceſſity of his own ſubſiſtence what might 
bear his charges, nor yet can; which is a fad reaſon 
why a cheaper means of conveyance” is at laſt found 
out (c). — Charles uneaſy, undoubtedly, under ſuch 
ircumſtances, made his court to Maxarine, and, ac- 
ording to Voltaire, demanded one of his nieces in mar- 

Vox. I. 1 riage: 
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© Queen [ Henrietta Maria] gave interruption to | 
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but, for the moſt part, they were coollj | „ 
received: 


riage: but the bad ſtate of his affairs, which compel! : 8c 
© this Prince,” ſays he, © to ſuch a behaviour, alſo der 
upon him a refuſal z and the cardinal has even ben 
« ſuſpeted of a deſign to get the neice, which kel 
© refuſed to the King of England, married to the ſon «| 
© Cromwell, It is at leaſt certain, that, when Mazarin 9 
© afterwards perceived it became leſs difficult u * 
© Charles II. to regain his crown, he renewed the p. 
© poſal of marriage, and was retuſed in his turn (, 

It had been well if M. Voltaire had told us to what ff 3 

of Cromwell, Mazarine intended to have match'd thi 
neice, He ſhould have known that both his ſons wer 

married at the time he is talking of. — Truth is mam 

times wanting in this gentleman's writings. That then 

was ſome treaty propoſed on the part of the King, i : 
probable enough from the following paſſage in a let 
of intelligence, dated, Cologne, June 19, 1655, N. l 
preſerved in THurlae. There has been lately fru 
France (as I am told by a good author) one Monſieui 
© Fontanelles, ſent very ſecretly by Mazarine to con(utl 
with R. C. and take it from me, at preſent they hal 
« ſome treaty in hand; my authors aſſure me of it, an 
© that the principal part is for R. C. to marry one of ti 
© cardinals neices. Some more of this matter you m 
© ſhortly hear by ſome other way. It is no new matten 
for it was contrived in Paris before the late riſing iv 
England betwixt R. C. and Mazarine; but the litti 


© Now it is freſhly retreated (e).“ This probably ws 
a a trick 
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5 : received: and though ſome money was 
= got, 


WE tri-k of Mazarine's, in order to have an opportunity 
- attaining a full knowledge of the affairs of the exiled 
rice, whereby to regulate his conduct wich regard to 
oe Protector. He who before the treaty with that able 
olitician had refuſed an alliance with the houſe of Str 
art, doubtleſs would not in earneſt ſollicit it, when he 
ould not ſafely afford it an aſylum in France, though fo 
early related to his maſter, - The man, indeed, 
ws ambitious of matching his family into the molt 
oble houſes ; nor did he think any too high to hope 
-— a conjunction with : but he was at the ſame time 
imid, ſelfiſh, jealous, and, conſequently, incapable of 
iſking the diſpleaſure of Cromwell, which ſuch a mar- 
iage would neceſſarily have produced. 

On the diſſolution of the Parliament cf the com- 
nmonwealth of England by their own ſervant, the gene- 
al of their armies, and his aſſumption of the ſupream 
power, great court was made to him by the principal 
| powers in Europe. France and Spain were rivals for his 
our. The firſt, however, had the preference; but it 

as, among other things, on condition of ſending the 
King, and his brother the Duke of York, out of that 
kingdom, This was ſubmitted to by Maxarine, though 
e knew well enough it would ſubject him to much 
reproach from his adverſaries. —— Charles therefore 
was obliged to prepare for his journey; and after re- 
ceiving two and forty thouſand livres from the cardinal 
for his expences, and the promiſe of the continuation of 
his penſion, went into Germany (F). This was in (/) Thur- 
July, 1654. <— The reception he had before met with _ hoy * 
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got, he himſelf (T), if we believe Lord : 'Y 


Clarendon, was very little the better for it. 
Fran: © 


- U 
i f 
= * 8 
J - * 
» F _ 
1 : 
* o 
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in France, doubtleſs prepared him for every neglect, and 
every hardſhip from thence. 4 

(r) He ſent ambaſſadors, who were but ill receive, i 
&c.] Let us hear Bate. Dum ea Londini geruntur, 
non indormiebat ſuæ cauſæ Carolus ſecundus nequ Wi 
« oraſſantibus per Angliam parricidis fibi defuit, ſed on. Mi 
© nem volvit lapidem, nihilque pro humanis viribus & 1 
© ingenio reliquit intentatum, quò res collapſas repararet, Wi 
publicam libertatem aſſereret, ſimul ac, expiato parti. Wi 
© cidio, hereditatem ſuam avitam aſſequeretur. Princi- Wi 
© pum ac regum exterorum invocatur fides; quibu iſ 
© xque ſingulis incumbit, pro vicaria ſupremi numini; 
© authoritate, communigue officio, aſylum oppreſſis pa- 
© tefacere; ſed & regibus patrocinari pre ceteris mort Wal 
© lium, tum contagionis metu, ne ſcilicet in propria: 
© ipſorum ſubditos horrendum ſerperet rebellionis exem- 
© plar; ut & ipſi pares in anguſtias forte conjecti, pare 
viciſſim ſuppetias reportarent. 

Ad Germaniæ imperatorem, nec minùs principes, a 
© Ottomanicum, & Moſcoviæ magnum ducem, Polo- 
* niz, Daniz, Suecizque reges, ad Venetorum rem- 
© publicam, Belgarumque fœderatos ordines legati de- 
© cernuntur. In Hiſpaniam (unde præcipua ſpes afful- Wl 
© gebat) dominus Edwardus Hide (qui ſcaccariæ olin, A ' 
jam cancellariz public præeſt, & comitis Clarendoni Wl 
© titulo illuſtris, graviſſimis regni negotiis ſub rege cum 
* omnium laude & admiratione perfungitur) cujus, juve- 
* nili & vivido ſenile illud Cottingtoni ingenium animai 

© poteral. 
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France and Spain now paid the moſt 
ervile court to Cromwell, who had al- 


l ſumed 
d 

poterat. Inter Gallos, præter legatum peculiarem, 
1, reginam matrem, ducemque Eboracenſem, ſui rex 
„ RF iple negotii procurator. Sed proh dolor]! Irrito fere 
e ubique ſucceſſu; quorundam ſuppetias nimia locorum 
- I intercapedine præpediente; aliorum five rei familiaris 
e anguſtiis, five ſeditione domeſtica, ſeu denique a vi- 
„ cinis periculo. Neminem pertingebat alienz calami- 


W* tatis aut ſenſus aut miſeratio. Barbare ſe geſſit aula 

* Ottomanica, utpote quæ ſordido exigui æris lucello 
corrupta, proxenetarum pſeudo-ſenatiis in manus tra- 
didit legatum Henricum Hide, meritis ornatiſſimum; 
qui in Angliam delatus, ob fidem intemeratam, nullo 

< legis avitæ obtentu, coram periſtylio regio Londini 
decollatur. Gallia pollicitationibus prædives, ingen- 

( © tium ſuppetiarum ſpe vana lactat, quamdiu opis ali- 
quid à regis Angliz ſubditis emungi potuit ; præſer- 
WJ © tim 2 Jacobo duce Eboracenſe, qui Anglos & Hiber- 
nos Gallorum ſub vexillis in Flandria ducens, com- 
* plura & nobiliſſima edidit virtutis ſpecimina : donec 
* Dunkirkz (quam obſeſſum tenebant Hiſpani) ſuble- 
f vandz gratiã claſſem Gallicam ſub Vendomii duce 
* Blakius in fugam conjecerat : Dein Burdexium de 
© pacis conditionibus ineundis Londinum amandarunt, 
dum parricidz feciale bellum indicturum expectarent; 
arctoque poſt foedere inito, in ſinu gaudebant regiam 


* deluſam majeſtatem, & rebellium furori haud exiguam 
| * djectum ſuflamen, 


I 3 « Hiſpanus 
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ſumed to bimſelf the Protectorate, in or. 
der to gain his friendſhip. The former 
obtained 


£ Hiſpanus indoluiſſe regicidio videbatur; ſed An- 
© olizz de controverſiis non eſſe ſuum cauſatus intra ole; 
6 determinare, nec extra ditiones proprias volupe ſibi 
© erat alienis immiſceri neg0tiis ; cæterùm ſuis in regi- 
$ onibus regi quicquid exhiberi benevolentiæ poterat 
præſto foret, 
£ Tamen non ita 8 poſt occiſo Aſchamo (quod 
brevi dicturus ſum) primus hie regum orientem reipub- 
$ lice ſolem venerari jubet umbratilem legatum Don 
Alonſo de Cardenas, parricidis omnia fauſta precari, 
ſartam tectam regna inter ſua novamque rempublicam 
6 hdem ſervandam impetrare; & in Aſchami nefarioy 
s occifores ipſum ſevere animadyerſurum pollicitur, Eo 
* Portugalliz rex generoſam prodit mentem (de quo sp. 
+ infra) {1 vires animo reſpondiſſent. At enim quid fa- a 
5 ciat nuperrimus imperii proprii vindex, & in trepico i 
+ ſolio vixdum bene collocatus? Certe ipſi vel integro 
& florenti res arctior quam quz tanti belli molem ſuſ- 
tineat; nedum id temporis regem manu reducat, quo 
* hinc Hiſpanum, aras et focos acerrime impugnantem, 
* fi. bys patriis vix ægrè prohibeat ; inde Belgam, ex- 
s tremo Oriente & 0 qui terrarum orbem claudi 


Sueca primim benevola, ſed quæ tandem cum re- 
5 bus mutavit animum, Fred. dux Holſatiz & mili- 
tem & pecunias in regis. gratiam, naves inſuper ar- 
F maque commodavit Montis-roſani comiti in Scotiam 
? * gavigaturo, Dania, exhauſto regii patris cauſa wii 
6 rio, 
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obtained it, on condition, among other 
1 things, 


rio, noviſque mox bellis implicanda, nil ultra potuit, 
Poloniæ regi, quo minus elargiretur de proprio, Co- 
ſaki rebelles, &, quæ pacem infidam reddiderant, cir- 
cumvicinæ gentes obſtiterunt. Scotici tamen ſubditi, 
ejus accolæ regionum, juſſi ferunt auxilia, Muſcovie 
item imperator, Dux Brandeburgenſis, Moguntiz 
Archiepiſcopus, aliique Germaniz principes, animos 
in regem ſat pronos atteſtantur. Sed eheu ! Quid iſta 
ad claſſem adornandam ? Quid at exercitum conſcri- 
bendum ? Quid ad arma, commeatum, impedimenta 


W+ comparanda ? Paulo plus forſan quim ut legatorum 
5 © in expenſas & viaticum ſufficerent, aulicorum etiam 
pauperiem parumper ſublevarent (g).“ i. e. Whilſt 
ceſe things are tranſacting at London, Charles II. was 
not aſleep, nor did he neglect his affairs, though the 
W parricides prevailed in England; but moves every ſtone, 


and leaves nothing untried, for ſettling affairs; aſſert- 
ing public liberty, and, the parricide expiated, recover- 


ing the inheritance of his anceſtors. He implores the 


protection of foreign kings and princes, who are all 
equally concerned, in virtue of the authority they derive 
from God, and their common duty to give ſanctuary 
to the oppreſſed : but eſpecially to kings, as well on ac- 
count of kindred, as of fear of contagion, leſt the hor- 
rid example of rebellion ſhould ſpread itſelf among their 
own ſubjects, and that they themſelves, in like circum- 
ſtances, might get like aſſiſtance. | 

He ſends ambaſſadors to the Emperor, and the princes 
of the Empire; to the Othman Sultan, to the Grand 


Duke of Muſcovy; to the kings of Poland, Denmark, 
14 and 
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things, of ſending the King of Scots, and ; 
his 


hi 


and Sweden ; to the republics of Venice and Holland. dc 
Sir Edward Hyde and Lord Cottington were dilpatchei 
into Spain, in expectation of obtaining conſiderable aid. 
In France, beſides an ambaſſador, the Queen Mother, 
the Duke of Yer, and the King himſelf, ſollicited his MY 
affairs. But, alas! almoſt every where without ſuc. 
ceſs: the diſtance of place hindering the aid of ſome; 
and either the want of money, domeſtic quarrels, or fo- 

reign dangers, obſtructing the aſſiſtance of others. Þ 
None felt or commiſerated others calamities. The 
Othman court barbarouſly, for a little money, delivered 
up the ambaſſador, Henry Hyde, an accompliſhed gen- 
tleman, into the hands of the pretended Parliament; 
who, being brought over ro England, for his unble- 
miſhed loyalty, without any pretence of antient law, 
was beheaded before the Royal Exchange, in Lond. 
France, abounding it: promiſes, deceived with falſe 
hopes of large ſupplies, ſo long as they could procure 
any aſſiſtance from the ſubjects of the King of England; 
eſpecially from the Duke of York, who, commanding 
the Engliſb and the Iriſb that ſerved the French in Flan- 
ders, had given many illuſtrious proofs of his valour; 
until Blake had beaten the French under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Vendoſme, who came to the te- 
lief of Dankirk, then beſieged by the Spaniards. Then 
they ſent Bordeaux to treat of peace at London, whillt 
the parricides expected no leſs than a declaration 
of war: and afterwards, having entered into a ftrit 
alliance, they inwardly rejoiced that the King was 
| | his 
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his'brother the Duke of York, out of that 
kingdom. 


deluded, and no ſmall ſtop put to the fury of the rebels. 
— Spain ſeemed ſorry for the murder of the king; but 
declined giving his judgment about things done out of 
his own dominions, though he was ready to ſhew his 
Majeſty all kindneſs, However, not long after, A/- 
cham being aſſaſſinated, he was the firſt king that com- 
manded his ambaſſador, Don Alonſo de Cardenas, to wor- 
ſhip the riſing ſun of the commonwealth ; wiſh the par- 
ricides all happineſs : intreat the continuance of friend- 
ſhip between his kingdoms and the new commonwealth ; 
and promiſed ſeverely to puniſh the murderers of A/- 


cham. — Portugal was very generous ; but his power ill 
ſuited with his inclinations. Indeed, what could a 


prince, ſcarce ſteady on a late recovered throne, do ? 
Had he been in full and undiſturbed poſſeflion of his 
dominions, he could not engage in a war on the King's 
behalf; much leſs at this time, when he could hardly 
reſiſt the attacks of the Spaniards at home, or of the 
Dutch in the Eaft Indies and on the ocean. — Sweden, 
at firſt kind, changed with affairs. The Duke of 
Holftein ſupplied Montroſe, for his expedition into Scot- 
land, with men, money, ſhips, and arms, for the ſervice 
of the King. Denmark, drained of money in fupport- 
ing his Majeſty's father, and being engaged in a new 
war, could do no more. The Caſſacis, and neighbour- 
ing nations, who had rendered the peace uncertain, 
made the King of Poland ſparing of his aſſiſtance: 
but the Scottiſh ſubjects, inhabitants of that country, as 
they were commanded, afforded aid, The Czar, the 
Electors of Brandenburgh and Mentz, with other German 


princes, 


I2E 
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kingdom, His Majeſty hereupon, by the 


ix 
mediation 

princes, ſhewed themſelves affectionate to the King, i 3 « 
But, alas! what was all that to the equipping of a fleet? mW « 
to the raiſing of an army? to the providing of arms, « 
proviſions, carriages? Perhaps a little more than might RR «< 
defray the charges of ambaſſadors, and relieve the po- « 
verty of courtiers. e 
Bate was right in his ſentiment. For,“ ſays Ca- 
renden, when the King went to Jerſey in order to his 


journey into [re/and, and at the ſame time that he ſent 
the chancellor of the exchequer into Spain, he ſent 
the Lord Colepepper into Moſco, to borrow money of 
© that duke; and into Poland he ſent Mr. Crofts upon 
© the ſame errand. The former return'd whilſt the 
King was in Scotland; and the latter about the time 
© that his Majeſty made his eſcape from Morcgſter. And 
© both of them ſucceeded ſo well in their journey, that 
© he who received leaſt for his Majeſty's ſervice, had 
© above ten thouſand pounds over and above the ex- 


© pence of their journeys. But, as if the King had 
been out of all poſſible danger to want money, the 


Lord Fermyn had ſent an expreſs into Scotland, aſſoon 
© as he knew what ſucceſs the Lord Colepepper had at 
Moſco, and found there were no leſs hopes from Mr. 
* Crofts, and procured from the king (who could with 
© more eaſe grant than deny) warrants under his hand 
© to both thoſe envoys, to pay the moneys they had re- 
« ceived to ſeveral perſons z whereof a conſiderable ſum 
was made a preſent to the Queen, more to the Lord 
Jernyn, upon pretence of debts due to him, which 
333 : 6 were 
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mediation E the Duke of Neuburg, ap- 
plied 


c were not diminiſhed by that receipt; and all diſpos'd 
« of according to the modeſty of the aſkers ; whereof 
Dr. Gef had eight hundred pounds for ſervices he had 
performed, and, within few days after the receipt of 
dit, changed his religion, and became one of the fathers 
© of the oratory : ſo that, when the King return'd in 
call that diſtreſs to Paris, he never received five hun- 
d red piſtoles from the proceed of both theſe embaſſies; 
© nor did any of thoſe who were ſupplied by his bounty 
© ſeem ſenſible of the obligation, or the more diſpoſed 
© to do him ſervice upon their own expence ; of which 


the King was ſenſible enough, but reſolv'd to bear that 


© and more, rather than, by entring into any expoſtula- 
tion with thoſe who were faulty, to give any trouble 
to the Queen (. It is very probable, that Charles's 
courtiers were willing, as that claſs of men always are, 
to take care of themſelves : but Lord Clarendon's reflex - 
ions on the perſons who received the money gotten by 
theſe envoys, are far enough from being juſt. We 
know Lord Ientworth, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Cleve- 
land, had an order from the King for five hundred 
pounds out of the money brought by Mr, Crsfts from 


Poland ; but his lordſhip was at this very time marching 


with the King towards Worceſier, and had, probably, 
occatton enough for it (i). As to Lord Jermyn, what- 
ever were his circumſtances, his ſitu: tion, or connexi- 
jons; how liberally ſoever he ſupplied himſelf from the 
King's orders or the Queen's bounty ; certain it js, 
that Charles, his maſter, was much ob: ged to him. 


He 
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plied to the King of Spam (v), who con- 
fetred 


He received his Majeſty's penfion from the court of 
France ; and remitted to Cologne, from thence, at one 
time, the ſum of two millions of rixdollars (4). He 
kept up a pretty regular correſpondence with him : in- 
formed him of things neceſſary for him to know; and 
gave him ſalutary advice. But as this was many times 
oppoſite to the ſentiments and views of the chancellor 
of the exchequer; he, according to his manner, never 
has a good word for him. — If we may believe a certain 
writer, Dr. Goff”s ſhare of Crafts“ money, was ſeven 
hundred and fifty piftoles only (1). — Lord Clarendin 
is ſeldom exact, 

(v) He applied himſelf to Spain, who conferred en 
him a penſion.) Charles left Paris in June, 1654; and 
paſſing through Flanders, unnoticed by the archduke, 
arrived at the Spaw in Germany. At length he ſettled 
at Cologne ; where, underſtanding that Cromwell had 


broke with Spain, a memoir was preſented, by the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, to the Duke of Newburg, June 15, 
i655, in order to engage him to his intereſt with his 
catholic majeſty to enter into an alliance with the Scot- 
tiſb king. In this memoir it was reprefented, © that it 
© will not be hard to make it appear, that as the aſſiſ- 
* tance which the King of Spain can eafily give to the 
King of Great Britain may be very available to him to- 
« wards his reſtoration ; ſo that it will be in his Majeſ- 
« ty's preſent power (how low ſoever his condition ap- 
© pears to be) to contribute more towards the defeating 
© Cromwel!s attempts in the Indies, and towards the al- 

ſiſtance 
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ferred on him a penſion very inadequate 
to 


« ſiſtance of his catholic majeſty againſt his other ene- 
mies, than in any other princes of Chriſtendom,” — 
How extraordinary ſoever this might ſeem, it was at- 
tempted to be proved in the following manner: Let 
c che preſent ſucceſs of the Engliſh fleet be what it will 
in the V Indies, if Cromwell be not able to ſend 
c conſtant and full ſupplies thither, the deſign muſt come 
to nothing, how proſperous ſoever the firſt entrance 
© upon it chance to be: and if the King of Spain will 
give that aſſiſtance and countenance to his Majeſty, 
© as will be very agreeable to the carrying on of his own 
© affairs, his Majeſty will be able to give Cromwel! too 
© much to do in the three kingdoms, to leave him at li- 
© berty to attend thoſe remote expeditions. Beſides the 
power the King hath in the navy and amongſt the 
* ſeamen, and in this particular fleet under Penn, where 
© (beſides the common ſoldiers and mariners) there are 
© many principal officers who have ſerved his Majeſty, 
© and whoſe affections will diſpoſe them to receive any 
© orders from the King: all which will appear as ſoon 
© as his Majeſty hath the liberty of ports, to eacourage 
© the reſort of ſhips and ſeamen to his ſervice : which 
© whenſoever he ſhall have, Cromwell will hardly ven- 
ture the ſetting out any great fleets, well knowing 
© how ill affected the ſeamen are to him. The advantage 
© which his catholic majeſty may receive by a conjunc- 
tion with the King of Great Britain, is not ſmall with 
© reference to the carrying on the war in Flanders, 
where he is likely to be moſt preſſed, by confirm- 


ing 
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to his neceſſities, and the neceflities of 


when they ſhall once know that their King is but in- 
vited to make his reſidence in Flanders, and hath 
the friendſhip of that king; and of what moment 
a © the falling away of ſuch a ſtrength may be to the diſ- 


England and Ireland, where they will meet with ſuch 
conjunction from his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, as 


| © ſeem to ſtand in, and will diſpoſe even France itſelf 
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thoſe 


© ing and diſpoſing the 1rifh, who are already in bis 
© pay, heartily to his ſervice, of whom there is at pre. 
« ſent ſo great a jealouſy, that he is almoſt without the 
© benefit of that body; and by drawing off all the 
© regiments of that nation, which at preſent ſerve the 
© French, and do not amount to leſs in number in Ca- 
© talonia, Italy, and France than ten thouſand men, 
© whereof there will not remain a conſiderable number 


< appointing all the deſigns of this campania, is eaſy to 
© foreſee ; and as eaſy, when the winter ſhall draw on, 
© to tranſport thoſe of his Majeſty's own ſubjects into 


© will keep Cromwell from moleſting and diſquieting his 
his neighbours. — The reputation of this friendſhip 
© between theſe two great kings, and the probability 
© that the King of England will be thereby ſpecdily re- 
© ſtored to the entire poſſeſſion of his kingdoms and do- 
© minions (which all men will believe, who do under- 
©* ſtand the temper of the ſeveral people thereof, and the 
deteſtation they have jointly of the preſent tyranny), 
© will keep the Dutch to a ftrift obſervation of their 
© treaty with his catholic majeſty, and from joining 
< with his enemies upon the diſadvantage his affairs may 


© to a deſire of peace upon moderate conditions, when 
© they 


tl 
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thoſe about him. Promiſes were more- 
over added of powerful aſſiſtance towards 


the 


© they ſhall both conſider what a friend his catholic 
c majeſty will be ſure always to have of the King of 
England to puniſh any inſolence that ſhall be now of- 
© fered to him (n).“ Whatever ſtrength there was in 
this memorial, it produced Charles and the Duke of 
York a penſion of only nine thouſand pounds ſterling 
per annum (a) ; which being but badly paid, they muſt 
have been but in a poor condition. The following 
copy of a note of hand of his Majeſty to 70h Fotherly, 
Eſq; of the Bury, Rickmerſworth, in the county of 


Hertford, will give the reader ſome idea of the ſtreights 
he was reduced to in Flanders. 


I doe acknowledge to have receaved the ſumme r 


© one hundred pounds ſterling, which I doe promis to 
© repay as ſoon as I am able.“ Bruges. 


21 Decem. 1657. CHARLES R (o). 


We are to remember, that Charles penſion from 
France was now at an end. The protection and pro- 
miſes of Spain gave the King ſpirits however, and made 
him talk much of what he would do- © Charles Stuart,” 
ſays Thurle, in a letter to Montague, dated, March 25, 
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Henry Fo- 
therly Whit. 
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1656, is come into Flanders, and ſpeaks much of the 


prizes he will take wherewith to maintain war againſt 
us (p).“ In another letter to the ſame, dated, Ap. 28, 
1656, he tells him, © the pretended King is at Bruges, 
5 and hath been treating with the archduke : ſomething 


© he 
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the recovery of his dominions; and his 
party little doubted, any more than him- 
ſelf, 


> 
* 
* 
* LA 
F : 
F: el 
* 


rc 


© he hath obtained, as liberty of their ports to exerciſe 
© his piracy in, and a promiſe to be ſupplied with men i 
© and money to begin an invaſion with. He on his part Þ 
© puts himſelf and his cauſe into the hands of the King 
* of Spain to be managed by him, and hath declared 
© himſelf in private to them to be 4 Roman catholick, 2; 
© they call it. But the full concluſion of their treaty i; 
deferred until the arrival of Don John, who will be 
© there ina very few days, if he be not already come.' — 
Don John, natural ſon to the King of Spain, accord- 
ingly arrived, and Charles made a farther treaty with 
him, whereby he engaged to call all his ſubjects out of 
the French or any other ſervice, and to draw them to- 
gether under his own command in Flanders, for the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Spain. Upon this treaty,” ſays Mr. Carte, 
© his Majeſty was preſently paid 300 crowns a month, 
© a great ſupply to a prince who had not in a whole year 
© before received 2000/7. from all his friends in Ex- 
gland (g). — © But the Spaniards wanted money, the 
ſame writer tells us; © and the payments he was to re- 
© ceive from them were not ſo duly made as his own ne- 
© ceſfities and thoſe of his ſervants required. The 
© Marquis of Ormonde paſſed moſt of the winter at Bru/- 
* fels, ſoliciting this and other particulars of his Majeſ- 
© ty's affairs, being himſelf ſtreightned, as many gen- 
c tlemen who followed the Kings fortune were utterly 
© at aloſs for ſubſiſtence. One of theſe, a Scotch knight 
© of the name of f{axwell, lodged in the houſe of 2 
* burgher of the town, who, being zealouſly affected to 

4 © the 
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Milf, of receiving conſiderable ſuccours 
rom a power whoſe intereſt it was to 


diſtreſs 


the King's cauſe, gave him his lodging and diet gra- 
tis. This ſeaſonable hoſpitality and kindneſs in his 
diſtreſs could not on all occaſions keep down the 
Scots gentlemans paſſions : he quarrelled with his ho- 
neſt landlord, and ſwore he would never eat with him 

| more. He kept his word for a whole day, faſting all 

W that time; but it not agreeing over well with his con- 
ſtitution, he conſulted with his friend the Marquis of 
Ormonde what he ſhould do. Really, ſaid the Mar- 
quis with great gravity, all the advice I can give in 
your caſe is, to go to your lodging ; firſt eat your 
words, and then your ſupper (r).“ And that the cir- 
Wumſtances of the Engliſb in Flanders were really very 
gas, is apparent from a letter of the Duke of Vert to the 
ing his brother, dated, Caulerł, Sept. 27, in which he 
„ I preſſe Don John every day for ſomething for 
the Engliſb that are come over, but can gett nothing 
yett but promiſes of monys for them, which ſhall not 
want folliciting till I gett it (s).” ---- Hyde alſo, in a 
—_—_cttr to Ormonde, dated, Bruſſels, Oct. 25, 1659, writes 
Ws follows. Of the eaſe and plenty we are in, I need 

WF (ay little to you, when I tell you that we have not yet 
received a dollar ſince you went; which I hope you 
Vill cauſe to be preſſed; and I pray remember your 
oon particular; for your debts here make a great 
= noiſe (f).. On the eighth of November following, 
ee repeats the complaint. I am ſure,” fays he, we 
* are all without a dollar, and have been long: and they 
Vor. I. R © who 
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of power makes them overlook their danger; and the; | 


_ ples, party attachments, or prejudices, conſciouſneſs d 
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diſtreſs the protector: but the Spaniar 5 


* 3 * 
had ſo poor an opinion of his intereſt ue 
England is 


© who have neither money nor credit are like to keep : 

© very cold Chriſtmas ; which muſt be our caſe, if 
do not hear from you before that time («).” The di. 4 
treſs ſtill continued. On the ſixth of December, ther 
fore, he deſired Ormonde, that if there was any mo- 

© ney which might without noiſe be diſpoſed, he woull 
remember him, that he-might pay thoſe debts, and x. 

© pair what is worn out: beſides, I muſt tell you, add 
he, my wife is ready to lie in, and all things want. 
© ing (x). In what an unhappy caſe is an exil'd prince! 
how many are his diſappointments; how various h 
troubles ! Yet the example of ſome does not deter other Wl 
from riſking a like fate, Seldom are princes exclude! Wl 
from their dominions, but for real faults : but the lu 


do not know themſelves, till they ſuffer. Charles ws Wl 
an exile, indeed, more through his father's crimes tha Wn 
his own : but tyranny was its foundation, and poverty Wl 
and neglect the conſequence, A prince excluded by i: Wl 
people, for whoſe good and benefit alone all rules a: Wl 
conſtituted, muſt and ought to ſubmit to his lot. Bu Wl 
very amazing is it that any ſhould chuſe to be partake Wl 
of his fate. This, we know, however, does many Wl 
times happen. Such is the farce of inſlill'd falſe - princi 


guilt, or a falſe ſenſe of honour! Many of Cbarli | 

followers, it is true, could not with ſafety appear U 

England. They had been proſcribed by the rulers _ 
| x 


= CHARLES THE SECOND. 
0 : Ergland, that they could never be in- 


in aced, in reality, to hazard any thing in 
a 5 Wis favour (W). 

| We 
1 
. c crimes real or ſuppoſed ; and they had nothing to 


ope for, but from the reſtoration of their maſter. 
| ders there were who might eaſily have remained in 
4 returned to their native land, who choſe to ſtruggle 
; ith every difficulty, rather than ſubmit to a power 
eemed by them uſurped. As if it was of conſequence 
vo governed, if the public was taken care of, and li- 
erty and property were ſecured ! Strange madneſs 
nd infatuation this 

| (w) Promiſes were given of powerful aſſiſtance, === but 
=: Spaniards would riſk nothing in his favour.) Thurles, 
tier writing that the full concluſion of the treaty was 
eſerred till the coming of Don Jobn, adds, In the 


mean time Charles Stuart on his part hath aſſured his 
friends here of great ſupplies and advantages by his 
conjunction with the Spaniards, and begs money of 
them for his ſupport but for two months, and then he 
ſhall be able to anſwer their expectation and purſue 
his and their intereſt; he having, beſides his own par- 
ty, fully agreed with the levellers, who are alſo to fight 
* under the flag of Spain, from whom they have got a 
* great ſum of money to raiſe forces here, a good part 
* whereof is fallen through the goodneſs of God into 
our hands, ſo that I ſpeak not at gueſs in this buſineſs. 
© The perſon whom they had made their treaſurer here, 
© and in whoſe hands we found the money, is a ſeaman 
© and a great confident of Lawſon's and thoſe who de- 
K 2 © ſerted 
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We are not to wonder, then, that all 
attempts made by his friends at home 
were ineffectual to his reſtoration. Many 


ſchemes, 


© ſerted their commands: and it is certain, that this mo- 
© ney was given by the Spaniard upon this undertaking 
© of Sexby, that the fleet with you ſhould not revolt 
© before they went from Portſmouth(y).” In another 
letter to Montague, dated Aug. 28, 1656, he ſays, <1 
© ſhould have told you before of the great amity which 
is contracted between the King of Spain and Charles 
© Stuart, Charles hath put himſelf into his hands, and 
© is obliged in his endeavours for his reſtitution to be 
* wholly guided by the King of Spain. Charles is now 


© railing ſome regiments in Flanders, of the runnagade 


* Iriſh, Engliſh, and Scotch to invade us with; and they 
© ſay we are to expect him before December (a). 
The hopes of an invaſion from Spain rouſed the King's 
friends, who talked, and planned, and prepared to 
join with his Majeſty on his landing. But they were 
quite diſappointed. For Don Alonſo de Cardanas, who 
had refided long in England, and was deemed to be well 
acquainted with its affairs, had infuſed ſuch an opinion 
of the weakneſs of Charles's party there, that the Spa- 
mards had no heart to make any puſh in his favour, 


Cromwell, we ſee, had a perfect knowledge of what was 
tranſaQting i in Flanders : and to know the deſigns of an 


enemy, is almoſt the ſame as to prevent them. Ac- 


cordingly it happened, that, amidſt the higheſt expecta- 
tions of the royal party, the chief leaders of them were 
| ſeized ; 
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ſchemes, it muſt be acknowledged, were 
laid, many plots and conſpiracies formed 
by them ; but they were all detected (x), 

through 


ſeized ; and Slingſby and Hewet, with others, executed. 
Sexby died in priſon. He was a man of ſenſe and learn- 
ing; and author of, Killing n» Murder : though Lord 
Clarendon repreſents him as an illiterate perſon (a). ---- 
The Spamards thought themſelves well paid for Charles's 
penſion, I doubt not, by alarming Cromwell with inva- 
ſions from abroad, and inſurrections at home. It an- 
ſwered an end to them. But how far men of humanity, 
as I would willingly ſuppoſe there may be ſome of that 
character amongſt ſtateſmen, can anſwer to themſelves, 
for giving hopes they know to be in vain, and proſpects 
illuſory, to the ruin of well-meaning, zealous, ignorant 
party-men, is beyond my comprehenſion. 

(x) Many plots and conſpiracies were formed, in order 
to bring about his reſtoration ; but they were all detected.] 
The friends of the Stuarts, and the enemies of Crom- 
well, united in their endeavours to place Charles on the 
throne, For this end, monies were advanced, places ap- 
pointed, arms prepared. Some, who had ſerved in the royal 
army, came from abroad, and were joined by the conſpira- 
tors at home, who, by untimely riſings, or ill-concerted 
meaſures, brought deſtruction to the cauſe they intended 
to advance. Nor was this all. They entered into 
ſchemes of aſſaſſinations; and cared not by what me- 
thods they accompliſhed their ends. Aſebam and Doriſ< 
laus, agents for the commonwealth abroad, felt the ef- 
fects of their fury; and it was not owing to a want of 
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through the vigilance of his enemies, or. 
the 


will that Cromwell eſcaped it (b). The protector pub- 
lickly charged Charles Stuart, Ormonde, and Hide with 
* conſulting and adviſing the aſſaſſinating him (c). 
This was a high charge ; but at the ſame time it poſ- 
ſibly was a true one, as the reader will be inclined to 
judge from the following proclamation, dated, Paris, 
May zd, 1654, N. S. — Charles the Second, by the 
grace of God, c. —— Whereas it is apparent to 
* all rational and unbiaſſed men throughout the world, 
© that a certain mechanic fellow, by name Oliver Crem- 
« well, hath, by moſt wicked and accurſed' ways and 
© means, againſt all laws both divine and human (taking 
opportunity through the late ſad and unnatural wars 
© in our kingdoms), moſt tyrannically and traiterouſly 
« uſurped the ſupream power over our ſaid kingdoms, 
© to the enſlaving and ruining the perſons and eſtates of 
© the good people our free ſubjects therein, after he had 
© moſt inhumanly and barbarouſly butchered our dear 
father, of ſacred memory, his juſt and lawful ſove- 
© reign: theſe are therefore in our name to give free 
leave and liberty to any man whomſoever, within any 
© of our three kingdoms, by piſtol, ſword, or poiſon, 
© or by any other way or means whatſoever, to deſtroy 
© the life of the ſaid Oliver Cromwell; wherein they will 
© do an act acceptable to God and good men, by cutting 
© ſo deteſtable a villain from the face of the earth: and 
© whoſoever, whether ſoldier or other, ſhall be- inftru- 
© mental in ſo ſignal a piece of ſervice, both to God, to 
his King, and to his country, we do by theſe preſents, 

| and 
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the treachery of thoſe about him. 80 
that 


© and in the word and faith of a Chriſtian king. promiſe, 
« as a reward for his good ſervice, to give to him and 
© his heirs for ever 500/. per annum, free land, or the 
full ſum in money, for which ſuch a proportion may 
© be purchaſed of the owners, and alſo the honour of 
© knighthood to him and his heirs : and if he ſhall be a 
* ſoldier of the army, we do alſo promiſe to give him a 
© colone's place, and ſuch honourable employment, 
* wherein he may be capable of attaining to farther pre- 
* ferment anſwerable to his merit. And becauſe we 
© know, that great numbers are involved in the ſame 
* guilt with the ſaid Oliver, more through his crafty en- 
* \naring devices, than their own malicious or wilful 
© inclinations ; we do therefore freely pardon and for- 
give all and every man whatſoever, for all and every 
* thing by them done and committed againſt our perſon, 
* crown, and dignity, or whatſoever hath been by them 
© done or committed in the proſecution of the late wars, 
provided that they or any of them ſo guilty ſhall, within 
© ſix days after their certain notice of CromwelPs death, 
© renounce and forſake their rebellious courſes, and 
© ſubmit themſelves to our mercy and clemency ; and 
© alſo whoſoever ſhall before that time, upon a juſt and 
© fair opportunity, leave partaking with thoſe wicked 
men, and declare for the juſt rights and priviledges of 
© us and our people, his King and country, ſhall not 
© only be pardoned for whatſoever is paſt, but receive a 
* ſignal reward, and ſhall be by us employed and truſted 
© with command anſwerable to his quality; excepting 
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loe, vol. ii. 
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that the government of England, at leaſt 
6 


only from this our pardon, William Lenthall, late 
« ſpeaker of the houſe of Commons, and John Brad- 
«* aw, preſident of that bloody court, commonly called 
the High Court of Juſtice, and Sir Arthur Haxelrigge, 
and no other; but all men elſe to enjoy the full bene- 
fit of this our free pardon, in caſe they perform the 
© conditions above required (d). —— The ſame thing 
appears alſo highly probable from a letter of the Duke 
of York to the King, dated, Paris, May 14, 1655, and 
decyphered with the King's own hand. There is a 
© propoſition,” ſays he, that has been made to me, 
* which is too long to put in a letter; ſo that I will, as 
* as ſhort as I can, Jett you know the heads of them. 


© There are fower Roman-catholics, that have bound 


© themſelves in a ſolemn oath to kill Cromwell, and 
© then to raiſe all the catholicks in the city and the 
army, which they pretend to be a number ſo conſider- 
© able, as may give a riſe for your recovery, they being 
© all warn'd to be ready for ſomething that is to be done, 
* without knowing what it is. They demand ten thou- 
© ſand livres in hand; and when the buſineſs is ended, 
* ſome recompence for themſelves, according to their re- 
© ſpective qualitys, and the ſame liberty for catholicks in 
England as the proteſtants have in France. I thought 
© not fit ta rejett this propoſition, but to acquaint you 
* with it, becaus the firſt part of the deſine ſeems to me to 
© be better lay d and reſolved on, than any I have knowen of 
* that kind; and for the deſects of the ſecond it may be 
* ſupplied by ſome deſires you may haye to join to it. 

; | I 
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till the death of Cromwell, which hap- 
pened 


© If you approve of it, one of the fower, intruſted by 
the reſt, will repair to you, his charges being borne, 


and give you a full account of the whole. In the- 


© mean time, he deſires, in his own name and theirs, 
© that you would lett but one or two, whom you molt 
© truſt, know it, and enjoyne them ſecreſy (e). It ſeems 
reaſonable, I think, to conclude from this letter and pro- 
clamation, that the royal brothers were no ſtrangers to 
aſſaſſination ſchemes, no diſapprovers of them, and, con- 
ſequently, that it was a vain thing for them or their ad- 
herents to complain that they were beſet with ſpies, 
who gave notice of their deſigns, and rendered them 
abortive. For ſelf-defence is undoubtedly allowable to 
princes, as well as private perſons; and the encouraging 
of ſpies is, atleaſt, as defenſible as employing cut-throats, 
— Thoſe who are willing to know the particulars of 
the conſpiracies formed in behalf of Charles, may con- 
ſult the common hiſtorians, and the State Trials, I 
have ſaid in the text, that they were all detected through 
the vigilance of his enemies, or the treachery of thoſe 
about him. Charles's court, as we have ſeen, was made 
up of neceſſitous perſons ; and among ſuch, it is at no 
time difficult to find thoſe who are ready to receive 2 
bribe, — The council of ſtate in England,” ſays 
Whitlock, had good intelligence of all the tranſactions 
of the Prince and of his council, which they procured 
by their money; whereof ſome of the Princes ſervants 
were needy, and would betray their maſter for it (J). 


(e) Id. vol. 
i. p. 66 
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pened in September, one thouſand fix hun- 
dred 


Ormonde, dated Hague, Aug. 15, 1651, N. S. writes « F 
as follows. By the incloſed extract out of the Mer- 
© curius Politicus ſent me from Paris, your lordſhip may 
« fee with what prudence and ſecrecy the King's buſi- 6 7 
© neſs is by the great ſtateſmen of the Louvre managed. 6 f 
© I wiſh that was the only fad inſtance of the unſkilful , 
management and counſels there. — I have lately re- 
« ceived a letter from very good hands from England, 
« that'a town and caſtle of importance ſhall be ſeized for 
© the King, if they who give the intelligence may have 
© order for it from the King or Duke of Yor#; but they 
© will not have any at the Louvre know of it: and truly 
« conſidering what ſpeedy intelligence is given from Pa- 
© ris of all affairs of the Kings which are tranſacted at 
the Louvre, even in the Mercurius in England, I can- 
© not blame thoſe who will not confide in any there, nor 
© ſhall I ever be an inſtrument to bring any honeſt man 


* in-danger of communicating affairs with ſuch futile 
. Per n C). 

pers, vol. 1. In another letter to the fame; dated, May 30, 1657, 

r. 48. N. S. he ſays, I have herein ſent your excetlency a liſt 

© of ſome lords and gentlemen that are impriſoned or 

© underreſtraint and trouble, upon Mr. Cotes treacherous 

© diſcovery. I am now told, that he being a notorious 

© preſbyterian, and by them entruſted and employed 

from England (whereof I remember intimation was 

ſent thence by honeſt men when the King was at Fer- 

0 2. but nothing would be then credited againſt any 

"om. perſon of that faction), was by his Majeſty at 


6 Breda, 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
dred fifty-eight, held him in contempt, 


and 


© Breda, by the counſel of the Duke of Hamilton, and 
others of the Louvre creatures, made acquainted with 
« the deſigns and perſons of his Majeſty's own party 


«< alſo; ſome of whom had him ſo ſuſpected (as namely 


the Lord Beaucarrp), as they forbore a long time to 
© communicate any thing with him; inſomuch that he 


© wrote to Mr. Long a letter complaining that that lord 


was very flow and backward in the Kings buſineſs in 
England; which letter Mr. Long tells me he ſhewed in 
© Scotland to the King. And yet afterwards by others 
« importunity in England who had received great commen- 
« dations of him from ſome credulous people of the Kings 
party there, it ſeems his lordſhip acquainted him with 
* ſo much as it is like to coſt him his life: and if your 
© excellency obſerve the inclofed liſt, you will ſee there 
© are therein very few preſbyterians among thoſe that 
Cote hath diſcovered: for the preſbyterians in Lan- 
© caſhire were diſcovered by the papers that were inter- 
cepted by Birkinhead (h). The ſame gentleman, writ- 
ing to the Marquis from Jerſey, Of. 13, 1659, had 
then alſo intimated his ſuſpicions that his maſter was 
betrayed, © For my part,” ſays he, I fear he is be- 
* trayed'in-all he doth ; for its impoſſible but that the re- 
bels ſhould: more apprehend: their condition (being fo 
* abominable- villains: as they know themſelves to be): 
© but having ſure and potent friends near the King, they 
© value nothing that his Majeſty can do (i).“ Thus 
watchful were the commonwealth governors to diſap- 
point the deſigns: of Charles and his adherents. The 
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protector followed their example; and had always thoſe, 
among the exiles, who were willing to inform him of 
the tranſactions of his adverſary, In a letter of intel- 
ligence from Paris, dated, May 22, 1654, N. S. it is 
ſaid, Here is one, you know, deſires to go into England, 
yet diſguiſed, and ſo to return, after one hour's con- 


© ference with his Highneſs, wherein he ſays he will 


© let him know more, than can be conveyed otherwiſe, 
for his ſervice in the higheſt degree. You may move 
© it if you think it fit. I preſume he can give the 
« oreateſt deſigns on foot with the King of France and 
R. C (H).“ Mr. Downing, reſident in Holland, in a 
letter to Thurloe, dated, Hague, Of. 1658, N. 8. 
ſays, As for Charles Stuart his having been in Hol- 
© land, ſurely you had my memorial complaining there- 
of, which was even at the very time while he was in 
Holland, and at the very time I had an account from 
one Killigreto of his bed-chamber of every place where 
he was, and the time, with his ſtay and company, of 
© which alſo I gave you an account in mine by the laft 
© poſt, He vowed that it was a journey of pleaſure, 
© and that none of the ſtates general, nor any perſon of 
© note of Amſterdam came to him; beſides, I have per- 
* feftly gained Tam Howard, of Howard, of Suffolk, 
* whoſe papers I ſent (which yet he hath noe knowledge 
© of at all, or that I have any ſuch things) and he aſ- 
* ſured me that it was a journey of pleaſure; but withal 
© he tells me, Hen. Germin is certainly gone into 
© France upon ſome notable buſineſs ; ſame think it is 
with propoſitions for a peace with Spain which the 
© Lord Germin is to put forward; and ſome do conjec- 
ture, that this is the product of the viſit which the car- 


dinal 
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« dinal is ſaid to have given to the little Queen * [ Henri- 
rietta Maria] * upon the news of the death of the lord 
protector, of which I gave you an account in a late 
© letter. — I think I can hardly pitch upon one a fitter 
© inſtrument than Tom Howard, he being maſter of the 


© horſe to the princeſs royal and I ſhall endeavour to im- 
prove him (/).” This Mr. Howard aſked afterward 
from Downing looo l. per annum (m) for further intelli- 
gence, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed. In an inter- 


cepted letter, dated, London, June 22, 1654, we have 
what follows. I could wiſh that neither yourſelf nor 
* Luke, acquaint any with whome you keepe any cor- 
© reſpondence here; for it is hard to know in whome to 
© have confidence, conſidering the number of ſpyes we 
© have there, who beare the outſide of real cavaliers, 
* but do ſend all intelligence hither, and diſcover thoſe 
* heere, who keepe any correſpondance with that place. 
© Beſide the number that are diſperſed in that city, who 
* are no leſs than fifty or ſixty, there are thoſe about 
him, whome we call the King of Scots (and ſuch per- 


© haps as are neer his perſon), who ſend hither punctual 
© relation of his acts and intentions; otherwiſe ſuch 
© things as have been ſuggeſted there, to be executed 
© here, had never been revealed; for the chief diſcove- 
© ry of this late plot [Gerard's] came from thence; and 
© ſome about him have their wives and children here, 
© who receive a reaſonable allowance, under the notion 
© of a jointure (n).“ The ſame complaint we find re- 
newed in another letter, written in the ſame month. 
© You have yett more knaves about the King: find 
© them out. Vou do nothing but it is knowne here in ten 
days; ſo that the King cannot be too private: to my 
knowledge this is true; and if it were not ſo, he would 
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© before this have the private ſupply of a perſon very 
© eminent and in a conſiderable way. Keep things 
© to yourſelf, and get from Paris, or elſe you will be 
© betrayed (o). 

His Majeſty ſoon after left Paris; but he was not the 
leſs betrayed. For a flight inſpection of Thurlee's pa- 
pers is ſufficient to ſatisfy us, that his motions were 
narrowly watched at Cologn, Bruſſels, and elſewhere: 
nor was there a ſcheme ſet on foot at any time in his 
favour, but his enemies had full intelligence of it. So 
able were the managers in England! So forcible is wiſ- 
dom, aided by wealth, properly applied, in the affairs of 
nations. It muſt not be omitted, that the Parliament, 
who encouraged ingenuiry, and ſought out for men of 
genius, had a very honeſt advantage over their adverſa- 
ries, in the {kill of one of their decypherers. This was 
Dr. Wallis; who firſt found out the art of decyphering 
any letters written in cyphers, without having the keys 
of the cyphers. Hence it came to paſs, that when the 
royal party had letters in cypher, and they fell into the 
bands of their enemies, they thoroughly underſtood 
what was contained in them, at leaſt the moſt material 
parts : whereas the intercepted letters of the parliament 
partizans, written in the like manner, were wholly 
uſeleſs to the poſſeſſors, by reaſon of their ignorance in 
the art. The ſurprize the royaliſts were in when they 


firſt came to the knowledge of this, which was not till 


very near the time of the Reſtoration, will be beſt ſhewn 
by an extract or two of Chancellor Hya:*s letters to Dr. 


Barrick, I am compelled,” ſays he, in a letter dated, 


Bruſſels, Feb. 20, 1660, to enlarge this very long let- 


ter, by an unhappy infor mation, which Secretary Ni- 
© colas 
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© colas now gives me from Mr. Baron; who ſends to him 
« to deſire me to forbear writing any more in Mr, Rum- 
« bald's cypher ; becauſe, he ſays, the council of ſtate 
© hath gotten a copy of it; which I cannot imagine; 
© ſince, as I am ſure it hath never been out of my own 
© hands, ſo there can be no ſuch thing from hence; and 
] cannot imagine, that he would be leſs careful there; 
© and it is very natural for them to give out ſuch brags, 
© as they do of their great ſkill in decyphering ; for 
© which nobody needs to fear them, if they write care- 
fully in good cyphers (p).” --- In another letter, dated, 

March 8, he writes, © I confeſs to you, as I am ſure 
© no copy could be gotten of any of my cyphers from 
© hence; ſo I did not think it probable, that they could 
© be got on your ſide the water. But I was confident, 


© till you tell me you believe it, that the devil himſelf 
© cannot decypher a letter, that is well written, or find 
that 100 ſtands for Sir H. Vane. I have heard many 
© of the pretenders to that ſkill, and have ſpoken with 
© ſome of them, but have found them all to be mounte- 
© banks: nor did I ever hear that more of the Kings 
© letters that were found at Naſeby, than thoſe which 
© they found decyphered, or found the cyphers in which 
they were writ were decyphered. And I very well 
© remember, that in the volume they publiſhed, there 
* was much left in cypher, which could not be under- 
« ſtood; and which, I believe, they would have ex- 
© plained, if it had been in their power: but you can ea- 
* fily ſatisfy yourſelf in this point; if you either make a 
© cypher yourſelf, or write half a ſcore lines out of ſe- 
© veral other cyphers, and ſend them to the artiſt : and 
then you will be convinced yourſelf, and be able to 
* convince others; and then it will be to no purpoſe to 
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and had very little fear of his power (v) 
of 


© traffick any more in thoſe commodities /g).” In a third 


letter, dated, April 2, he ſtill adhered to his opinion, 
© ] cannot again imagine how any of our letters have 
© come to be decyphered; for I am ſure he cannot do it, 
© if they were written carefully; nor have I heard of any 
that have been ſent from hence, that have been decy- 
* phered. It is too much that thoſe from thence have 
met with that misfortune ; and I think that you once 
© told me, that ſomewhat writ in your cypher had met 
© with the ſame fate (7). ---- It has been obſerved, 
© that men are moſt confident, when moſt miſtaken.” 
This obſcrvation was verified here. There is undoubt- 
edly ſuch an art, as his lordſhip deemed impoſſible to 
have any exiſtence. * For Mr, Matthew Wrenn (ſon to 
© the Right Reverend Biſhop of E) who was intimately 
© acquainted with this mathematician [ Wallis], obtained 
© of him ſome copies of theſe letters as he had decy- 
© phered them, and took care to have them delivered ſe- 
verally to the perſons that wrote the letters, who all 
© acknowledged them for their own, and left no room 
© to doubt of the decypherers art (s).' ------ The roy- 
aliſts, we ſee, were a long time in a trap, before they 
were aware of it. 


(v) The government of England held him in contempt, 
and had very little fear of his power.) We have already 


I think Dr. Wallis communicated this myſtery to none but his own grand- 


ſon, Mr, Blancow, fellow of All Souls, Oxford, whoſe head was too much 
affected by it; and he imparted it to the ingenious Mr. Wills, now D. D. 
royal decypherer, and prebendary of Weſtminſter, 1726. Kennett's Re- 
giſter, p. 6079, This gentleman was afterwards promoted to the biſhopric of 
Bath and Wells, in 1743, where he is now living, 1762. The art of de- 
cyphering is now poſſeſſed by ſeveral gentlemen ; though, perhaps, not in the 
perfection his lordſhip has it, 


ſeen 
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ir 
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of doing them any miſchief, And, 
indeed, whoever conſiders the ſtate of 
Charles's 


ſcen the commonwealth governors proclaiming Charles 
a traitor, and ſetting a price on his head. Cromwell, 
who ſucceeded them, entertained no more honourable 
thoughts of his Majefty ; but publicly expreſſed his opinion 
of his meanneſs and guilt. In *thetrue account of the con- 
«© ſpiracy againſt his highneſs the protector, and the com- 
© monwealth, printed in 1654, and publiſhed by. ſpe- 
© cial command, after having enumerated the tyran- 
nies and wickedneſs of the Stuart race, whilſt they 
ſat on the Engliſh throne ; the writer goes on in the 
following words. Next, as concerning his ſon, the 
* preſent young pretender, he was one that was bred up in 
© blood, in the midſt of debauch'd armies, and drank a 
© large draught of that which his father drew from the 
© {ides of theſe three nations. Upon his ſcore alſo we 
© muſt caſt the barbarous murders of thoſe two ingeni- 
© ous and learned gentlemen, Dr. Doria and Mr. Aßb- 
cam; by which inhuman actions, with the other blood 
© that hath been ſhed ſince, upon his account, both in 
England and Scotland, he hath, you ſee, approved him- 
© ſelf heir apparent to that blood-guiltineſs and ven- 
© geance which belongs to his fathers houſe, But this 
© we may the more eſpecially take notice of in that de- 
© claration which the Scots ſet out in his name, as their 
© king, a little before the famous battle at Dunbar, 
* wherein he acknowledged the fins of his fathers bloody 
© and idolatrous houſez the wicked ways of his father, 
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Charles's court, if it may be called by 
that name, or his own behaviour, un- 


der 
© the idolatries of his mother, and the blood-guiltineſ; 
of his family. What happineſs or comfort then may ; ſh 
be expected from ſuch a race, whoſe intereſt {till lies 72 


in blood, and who by a declaration of their own have Ger 
© acknowledged themſelves to be a bloody generation? 
But yet this is not all, though it be enough to fright 
© 1:1 honeſt men from any commerce or communication 
* with him; there is one thing more very remarkable in 
© the young man, and that is the diſpoſition of his 
mind, being naturally a Nullifidian in all the points of 
civil honeſty, as well as religion; one of whom no 
© hold can be taken, by any oaths, promiſes, and en- 
* gagements whatſoever, as you may perceive by his 
dealings with the Scottiſh nation, both before and after 
© his coming amongſt them. — Which demeanor of his 
© being well weighed, „ little concern- 


© ing his religion, ſuppoſing not many will fall in love 


© with him for that which he himſelf ſeems not to be 
f © much in love with; but if any have a mind to be cu- 
> A xjous it, let them conſider his education, his 


Sl © frequent negotiations with the court of Rome, his of- 
© ten converſing with the Jeſuits in their own colleges 
© whereſoever he comes, his alliances with, relations and 
£ dependencies upon foreign papiſts, and they may eaſily 
© conclude what religion he is of, if any. So that com- 
© paring all theſe things together, whether we conſider 
© the fate and wretchedneſs of his family, or his own 
« perſonal qualifications, we conceive it hardly imagt- 
6 nable, that any pious, honeſt, or ſober-minded man 


« ſhould 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


der his misfortunes, will not wonder at 
the opinion that was entertained of his 


inſig- 


© ſhould contribute ſo much as a thought, much leſs 
imbroil his native country in blood and confuſion (as 
© theſe wild conſpirators would have done) for the reſtor- 
© ing ſo blood-guilty, perfidious, and infamous a houſe 
© and perſon. Then laſtly, as concerning his pretence of 
title, if we look up to Henry the Seventh, its original, 
© there will be no great cauſe to admire it; for, he only 
* deſcended from a baſtard of Fohn of Gaunt, which 
(though ligitimated for common inheritances, yet) 
© expreſly was excluded from ſucceſſion to the crown; 
© and for his wives title, you know he never thought 


5 at worth the uſing; and yet from this ſpurious ſlip 


of che Lancaſtrian line it was, that King James derived 
his claim, and that but collaterally, and at ſecond 
© hand, being (in effect) a meer ſtranger in blood to the 
; Engliſh; whereupon we may juſtly wonder what po- 
* licy guided this nation, when it ſo ſtrangely bowed 
* down the neck to the yoke of ſtrangers. But admit 
© this title had been without flaws, yet this mans fathers 
© treaſons and his own, have moſt deſervedly cut off the 
© entaile ; for it was evident enough what a governor 
this young pretender would have proved, who took in 
© his fathers principles with his mothers milk, hath been 
© bred up under the wings of prelacie and poperie, and 
© as he ſuckt both breaits heretofore, ſo he hangs upon 
© them both at this very. day; one who from the 
beginning hath been engaged in a war againſt 
© the commonwealth, and who hath the ſame 
© counſellors his father had (aſſiſted by the Jeſuits) 
L 2 to 
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(e) True 
Account, p. 
19 23 · 


() 4to. 
Lond. 1654. 


© dred years: the weight of which vengeance hath fallen 


THE LIFE. OF 


inſignificancy. For what dread could a 
government, who employed the moſt 


able 


© to remember him both of the defign, and the ways to 
effect it; one who hath been bedabled in all the blood 
© of England, Scotland and Ireland ; one who hath both 
© his fathers and his own ſcores to clear out of Eng- 
© liſþ purſes, and made it his buſineſs to cajole and cheat 
© all parties in hope to get in again, attended with the 
© deſperate rabble of the three nations, and then 
© to do what he lift, and diſpoſe of all at meer will 
© and pleaſure, for the ſatisfying of their ambition 
© and revenges (t).“ What ſpirit ! what diſcernment 
of character! what foreſight of events is here | —— 
In another pamphlet, intitled, A true ſtate of the 
© caſe of the Commonwealth, in reference to the late 
© eſtabliſhed government by a Lord Protector (), it is 
ſaid, if men ſhall yet proceed to lengthen their own 
© burdens, by hankering after that family which God 
© hath caſt out before us, or by an unnatural ſeeking to 
© imbroil their country again in blood and miſery, for 
© the ſake of that accurſed intereſt; as we are loth to ſuſ- 
« peCt ſuch a thing, and can hardly imagine that any 
* ſhould be ſo forlorn and deſperate after ſo fair a com- 
« poſure : ſo we think it neceſſary to reclaim ſuch per- 
© ſons, if any there be inclined that way, by laying 
< down theſe few conſiderations concerning that perſoe 
© and family which pretends to the government of theſ 
© nations. 7 

© 1, It is a family that hath worn the marks and 
© badges of Gods high diſpleaſure for almoſt theſe hun- 


© upon, 
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able men in every department, and who 


were ſupported by a veteran army, fluſh- 
ed 


© upon, and hitherto ſunk all their partakers ; the par- 
«© ticulars whereof being in every mans view, and many 
of them freſh in obſervation, we ſhall not here enu- 
© merate. 

© 2, If we reflect upon the perſon of the young pre- 
© tender, he is by blood almoſt a ſtranger to this nation, 
© being by the mother a Frenchman, and now unqueſti- 
© onably ſuch by his education in that court, where he 
© hath always before his eyes that pattern of abſolute 
power which bewitched his father. Befides, he is a 
© man of blood, having involved himſelf in the guilt of 
all that innocent blood which was ſpilt by his father, 
and hath added more to it ſince, to fill up the mea- 
© ſure of that tranſgreſſion. 

3. His religion (if any) is at beſt, you know, but 
© a devotion to prelacy (which was bequeathed to him 
in legacy) having forfeited his oaths to the Scottifh na- 
© tion, and all his other pretences to religion there, be- 
© fore ever he left the country, What profeſſion he 
© owns in France is hardly viſible; but his mothers in- 
* ſtruQtions, the urgency of his neceſſities diſpoſing him 
* to embrace any thing, his dependence upon foreign 
* papiſts, his frequent known applications and promiſes 
* to the pope, by ſpecial agents employed to Rome for 
* that purpoſe, and to the emperor, his alliance to and 
* combination with popiſh princes, being put all toge- 
ther in the ballance, is ground enough to believe him 
* ſufficiently affected, if not ſworn to popery. For, if he 
* have any promiſe of aſſiſtance (as perhaps the popiſh 
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ed with uninterrupted ſucceſs, have of 
men 


© party may now combine, ſeeing we are for a ſettlement 
© of the true religion) it is to be preſumed, thoſe per- 
* ſons will not be forward to re-inveſt him here, unleſs 
they may together with him reſtore the Roman-catho- 
6 = intereſt and ſuperſtition, 

© 4. The great and vaſt debts that be hath in all this 
time contracted abroad (ſhould he return hither) muſt 


© all be diſcharged out of the purſes of this exhauſted 


© nation, 


* 5. Conſider the deſperate crew of forlorn fugitives, 
© foreigners, and papiſts, that he muſt bring along with 
© him, which, will like locuſts, devour the whole land be- 
fore them; for, their inſatiable appetites muſt all be 
« ſerved, and great rewards muſt be thought of for his 
leaders and followers ; ſo that his return will be ſo far 
from being a remedy or relief of taxes, that the na- 
tion itſelf will be too little for him and his. 

* 6. The manifold revenges and cruelties that are to 
© be expected: no mans life, no mans eſtate can be ſe- 
cure: there will be then no diſtinction of parties, and 
© every ſmall compliance with what hath paſſed, every 
© the leaſt word ſhall be made guilt enough, and 
© ground enough (if he pleaſe) for death and confiſca- 
6 ow. 

« 7. Laſtly, an arbitrary uncontroulable will and 

© power to put all theſe things in execution : for, if 

© ever he get in by the ſword, he becomes at. the very 
6 inſtant as abſolute as the grand ſignior; and will then 
$ be fully enabled to accompliſh what his family had 


long projected, viz. the inthroning himſelf upon an 
. 6 intereſ 
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men (z) continually at variance among 
themſelves, 


© intereſt of meer will and power againſt the common 
© intereſt of the people; by which means our lives and 
« liberties, our wives and children, our eſtates and for- 
«© tunes, would all be expoſed as a ſacrifice to the bound- 
© leſs ambition and cruelty of a race of tyrants ; it 
would enervate the natural vigor and courage of the 
© people, and exceedingly debaſe the honour of this free 
© nation (x). —— In this manner was Charles treated 
by thoſe who held the reins of government! In this 
light held up to the people! who were hereby taught 
to look on him as moſt odious, as well as contempti- 
ble. — From the above quotations one ſees, that the 
word pretender, as ſignifying a prince rejected by a 
people, and excluded by laws, was not unknown to 
the Engliſh, though it was almoſt forgotten, till re- 
vived by Queen Anne, and applied to the perſon who 
laid claim to the throne of Great Britain (). 

(z) Men continually at variance among themſelves, and 
accuſing each other.) Whatever ſuppoſed. advantages 
there may be in fomenting factions in monarchies or 
commonwealths, for the preſervation of liberty, or the 
ſafety of the prince; it will hardly admit of a doubt, 
whether unanimity and harmony are neceſſary to ſuch 
perſons as have hazardous enterprizes to undertake, or 
powerful adverſaries to guard againſt, Men in a com- 
mon danger ſhould be, mutually helpful to each other, 
and exert themſelves to the utmoſt for the common 
ſafety. Private piques and prejudices ought to be for 
ever buried, or to be lain aſide til] the public affairs are 
in a quiet and proſperous condition, This, common 
L4 ſenſe 
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State, P · 48. 


(y) See 
Burnet's 
Hiſtorv of 
his Own 
Times, vol. 


ii. p. 503. 
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themſelves, and accuſing each other: 
What 


ſenſe teaches, But the followers of Charles had not 
learnt the leſſon; and, conſequently, were incapable 
of benefiting their maſter. As carly as the year 1648, 
when the prince was in Holland, and his father in pri- 
ſon, high diſputes aroſe among thoſe who compoſ- 
ed his council, —— In this deſperate condition 
< ſtood the Kings affairs when the Prince was at the 
Hague, ſays Clarendon : his fleet already mutinying 
© for pay, his own family faCtious and in neceſſity, 
and that of his brother the Duke of York full of in- 
* trigues and deſigns, between the reſtleſs, unquiet 


* ſpirit of Bamficla, and the ambitious and as unquiet 
© humour of Sir John Berkley, The council which was 
5 not numerous (for the Prince had not authority to 
© add any to thoſe who are his fathers counſellors) 
* wanted not unity in itſelf ſo much as ſubmiſſion and 
© reſpect from others, which had been loſt to thoſe who 
* were in the fleet, and the prejudice to thoſe ſtill re- 
© mained, and ſo abated much of the. reverence which 
5 moſt men were willing to pay to the two who came 


| * laſt, And the great animoſity which Prince Rupert 


had againſt the Lord Colepepper infinitely diſturbed the 
* counſels, and perplexed the Lord Cattington, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had credit enough 
with the other two. But Colepepper had ſome paſſions 
5 and infirmities, which no friends could reſtrain ; and 
5 though Prince Rupert was very well inclined to the 
5 chancellor, and would in many things be adviſed by 
him, yet his prejudice to Colepepper was ſo rooted in 
5 hjm, and that prejudice ſq induſtriouſſy cultivated by 

Herbert 
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« Herbert the attorney general, who had the abſolute 
© aſcendent over that prince, and who did perfectly hate 


« all the world that would not be governed by him, 


© that every meeting in council was full of bitterneſs 
© between them (z).“ But this was not all, — Colepep- 
ber challenged Prince Rupert, but afterwards aſked his 
pardon 3 and Sir Robert Malſb ſtruck Colepepper in the 
face with great violent in the open ſtreet (a). After the 
death of Charles I. the factions ſtill continued, Sir 
Edward Nicolas, in a letter to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, dated, St, Germains, Sept. 4, 1649, N. S. ſays, 
There is here at this inſtant, whether the Lord Fer- 
* mn and his faction, or Tho, Elliott, and Sir Edward 
Herbert (who are of Prince Ruperts party) ſhall have 
* the chief intereſt in the management of the King's 
© affairs, The firſt by the advantages of this place have 
< yet the better of it: but it is believed when the King 
© goes hence (eſpecially if he goes not for Jerſey) that 
© the other party will get the helm into their hands. 
© In the mean time nothing is ſettled or acted by fad or 
* ſerious counſel, but by catches and on occaſion, to the 
© heart-breaking of all knowing men (b),” In another 
letter to the ſame, dated, Sept. 21, 1649, he writes, 
* The Lord Percy was lately by the Kings command 
© confined for three days to his chamber for inſolent 
© wo:ds ſpoken to his Majeſty before the lords of the 
council; but on his ſubmiſſion, he is at liberty, and 
© as buſy bn the Kings ear for the preſbyterian faction 
© as ever (c).“ Again he tells the marquis, in a letter, 
written, O. 26, 1649, © I ſhall now only add, what in 
* ſome former letter I have intimated, that you will be 
* pleaſed to be wary how far you rely on, and what you 

com- 
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© communicate to, Lord Jermyn; for if I am truly in- 
formed by my Lord Hatton and others who honor your 
© excellency, Lord Jermyn hath no kindneſs at all for 
© you, and Mr. Long is his lordſhips creature and intel. 
© ligencer (4).* — The ſame gentleman, in a letter, 
dated, Beauvais, March 15, 1650, and written alſo to 
Lord Ormonde, informs him, The King will, when 
© he arrives in Holland, increaſe the number of his coun- 
« ſellors as ſoon as he can: and truly unleſs he ſhall do 
© ſo and unite thoſe that are of his council, I cannot ex- 
« peCt any proſperity. I pray be pleaſed in all your letters 
© toadviſe his Majeſty to ſettle a faithful and united coun- 
© cil to manage his great affairs; for, without it, none 
© of his party will, with ſo great hazard as they muſt 
© run, dare to appear. I do little buſineſs, nor 
© have any heart to it, being his Majeſty bath not a 
formed council, and acts many things of importance 
by hands that few honeſt men will truſt (e).“ — Lord 
Ormonde, in anſwer to Sir Edward, expreſſes ſome hopes 
of the King's reſtoration ;3 hut adds, that which moſt 
« ſtaggers my faith in this is, the domeſtick diviſion in 
© ſo little a company as thoſe are that profeſs to ſerve 
him; yet that is not without apparent remedy, if 
men may be perſuaded to purſue but their own in- 
© tereſt with the calmneſs befitting rational perſons ; and 
© to ſuch a reconciliation it ſhall be my moſt induſtrious 
labour to diſpoſe all that have confidence in my friend- 
« ſhip ().“ But calmneſs and reaſon were unknown 
to theſe exiles: for the party oppoſite to Hyde and Or- 
monde were equally as loud in their turns, and ſcrupled 
not to accuſe them of the worſt crimes. --- Colonel 


Bamfylde, who followed Charles abroad, but kept up a 
corre- 
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correſpondence with Thurloe at home, and gave notice 
of what came to his knowledge, informs him as fol- 
lows. His councille are his mother, the Duke of 
« Yorke, Prince Rupert, the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Rocheſter, the Lords 
« Percye, Jermin, Inchequin, Taff lately made, and Sir 
Edward Hyde. The foure firſt, together with Jermin, 
are of a faction directly oppoſite to Hyde and the other 
© party, who for the preſent intirely govern in his coun- 


« cils; and theyr deſigns ſeem to be as different as their 


© inclinations. Ormonde, Hyde, and their party, have, 
« contrary to the ſenſe of the reſte, adviſed and prevailed 
with theyr King totally to abandon both the party and 
© the principles of the preſbyterians, and to rely entirely 
© upon his old epiſcopal party, which, they perſuade 
© him, comprehends the nobility, gentry, and bulke of 
© the kingdom of England, who would not riſe with 
© him in his late march into England, becauſe he was 
© believed to goe upon grounds diſagreeable to theyr 
© affeCtions, intereſts, and the goode of the nation, 
© and inconſiſtent with the anticnt conſtitutions both of 
church and ſtate: and to this purpoſe about a year 
© and a half ſince, or a little more, there was employed 
© over to him one Sir Gilbert Talbatt, with letters of 
© credit, and to ſtrengthen them with a conſiderable ſum 


© of money from divers perſons of confideration in this. 
© commonwealth to his Majeſtic, with aſſurance, that 


© if he would retire to his firſt principles, and intruſt 


© the management of his affairs to ſuch hands aboute 
© him, as his friends might ſecurely confide in, they 
* would adventure both theyr lives and fortunes for his 
© recovery. To ſecond this, immediately after, one 
Colonel Phillips was employed to him by others to the 


© ſame 
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© ſame purpoſe : and albeit I believe there was much of 
reality in theiſe meſſages, yet I doe not doubt, but the 
« perſons and their deſigns were repreſented by Hyde 
© and Ormonde (whoe procured themſelves to be repre- 
© ſented as fitteſt for truſte) with greater advantages, 
than either could produce for the ſtrengthening of theyr 
© own credit with their maſter ; by which means they 
* weaned their King from the government of his mo- 
© thers councill, and have ever ſince bound him abſo- 


© Jutely up to theyr owne ſence (g).“ Mr. Manning 
(who was afterwards ſhot for betraying the King), in a 


letter, dated, June 1, 1655, ſays, I need not tell you 
by whom Prince Rupert was turned from court. 
© By the laſt letters it doth ſeem, as if Prince Rupert 
© had an intention to ſee Cologne before Modena ; and if 
© he can break Hydes neck here, it may alter his deſign, 
and make him ſtay with the King, which he hath moſt 
© mind of ().“ --- In another letter, written from Co- 
lagne, July 28, of the ſame year, it is ſaid, Wedneſ- 
day laſt Mrddleton and Belcarris were made friends by 
© Charles Stuart himſelf, and all huſhed. The ſame day 
© that the calumny was taken off, Belcarris propounded 
© to the King from the body of the Scots preſbyterians, 
< that if the Duke of York or Prince Rupert might be 
© ſolelyleftto be their leaders and managers of that affair, 
© and that Hyde may not be privy to any thing of it, or 
© that party, that then all their intereſt for money, men, 
© and arms, ſhould be employed againſt you. And now 
© he proceeds to treat concerning a recenciliation be- 
© tween Charles Stuart and the Queen (i).“ That 
there were great prejudices againſt Hyde, he himſelf con- 
ſeſſes. There was another deſign,” ſays he, ſet on 

© foot, 

/ 
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© foot, by which they [his adverſaries] concluded they 
« ſhould ſufficiently mortify the chancellor [ himſelf}, 
« who, they thought, had ſtill too much credit with his 
© maſter. When the King went into Scotland, Mr. 
Robert Long, who had been mentioned before, was 
« ſecretary of ſtate; who, having been always a crea- 
« ture of the Queens, and dependent upon the Lord 
© Fermyn, had fo behaved himſelf towards them, dur- 
© ing his ſhort ſtay in Scotland (for he was one of thoſe 
© who was removed from the King there, and ſent out 
© of that kingdom), that when his Majeſty returned 
from MWorceſter to Paris, they would by no means fuf- 
© fer that he ſhould wait upon his Majeſty ; and accuſed 
© him of much breach of truſt, and diſhoneſty, and, 
© amongſt the reſt, that he ſhould ſay, which could be 
© proved, that it was impoſlible for any man to ſerve 
© the King honeſtly, and to preſerve the good opinion 
© of the Queen, and to keep the Lord Fermyns favour. 
© The truth is, that gentleman had not the good for- 
© tune to be generally well thought of, and the King 
© did not believe him faultleſs; and therefore was con- 
© tented to ſatisfy his mother, and would not permit him 
© to execute his office, or to attend in his councils. 
© Whereupon he left the court, and liv'd privately at 
© Roan; which was the reaſon that the chancellor had 
© been commanded to execute that place, which intitled 
© him to ſo much trouble. Upon this conjunction be- 
© tween the Lord Fermyn and the Keeper [ Herbert], 
© the laſt of whom had in all times inveigh'd againſt 
Mr. Long's want of fidelity, they agreed, that there 
© could not be a better expedient found out to leſſen the 
< chancellors credit, than by reſtoring Long to the exe- 
« cution of the ſecretary's function. W hereupon they 
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© ſent for him, and adviſed him to prepare a petition to 
© the King, that he might be again reſtored to his office 
and attendance, or that he might be charged with his 
© crimes, and be farther puniſhed, if he did not clear 
© himſelf, and appear innocent, This petition was 
© preſented to the King, when he was in council, by 
© the Queen; who came thither only for that purpoſe, 
© and deſired that it might be read; which being done, 
the King was ſurprized, having not in the leaſt re- 
* ceived any notice of it; and ſaid that her Majeſty 
* was the principal cauſe that induced his Majeſty to re- 
© move him from his place, and that ſhe then believed 
© that he was not fit for the truſt, She ſaid, ſhe had 
© now a better opinion of him, and that ſhe had been 
© miſinformed. The King thought it unfit to receive a 
© perſon into ſo near a truſt, againſt whoſe fidelity there 
had been ſuch publick exceptions ; and his Majeſty 
© knew that few of his friends in Englana would corre- 
© ſpond with him; and therefore would not be perſwaded 
© to reſtore him. This was. again put all upon the 
© chancellors account, and the influence he had upon 
© the King. Thereupon Mr. Zong accuſed the chan- 
© cellor of having betrayed the King; and undertook 
© to prove that he had been over in England, and had 
© private conference with Cromwell : which was an aſ- 
0 perſion ſo impoſſible, that every body laugh'd at it: 
< yet becauſe he undertook to prove it, the chancellor 
© preſſed that a day might be appointed for him to pro- 
© duce his proof: and at that day, the Queen came again 
< to thecouncil, that ſhe might be preſent at the charge. 


© There Mr. Long produced Maſſonet, a man who had 


© fery'd him, and afterwards been an under-clerk 
for 
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« for writing letters and commiſſions, during the time 
« of the Kings being in Scotland, and had been taken 
« priſoner at Morceſler; and, being releaſed with the 
« reſt of the Kings ſervants, had been employed, from 
« the time of the Kings return, in the ſame ſervice un- 
« der the chancellor; the man having, before the trou- 
« hles, taught the King, and the Duke of York, and 
« the reſt of the kings children to write, being indeed 
the beſt writer, for the fairneſs of the hand, of any 
man in that time. Maſſnet ſaid, that after his releaſe 
from his impriſonment, and whilſt he ſtaid in London, 
© he ſpoke wich a maid, who had formerly ſerv'd him, 
© that knew the chancellor very weil, and who aſſured 
him, that one evening ſhe had ſeen the chancellor go 
into Cromuwells chamber at //hitehall ; and after he 
had been ſhut up with him ſome hours, ſhe ſaw him 
conducted out again. And Mr. Long defired time, 
© that he might ſend over for this woman, who ſhould 
« appear and juſtify it. To this impoſſible diſcourſe, 
© the chancellor ſaid, he would make no other defence, 
© than that there were perſons then in the town, who, 
© he was confident, would avow that they had ſeen him 
once every day, from the time he returned from Spain 
© to the day on which he attended his Majeſty at Paris; 
© as indeed there were; and when he had ſaid ſo, he of- 
* fered to go out of the room; which the King would 
© not have bim do. But he told his Majeſty it was the 
* courſe ; and that he ought not to be preſent at the de- 
© bate that was to concern himſelf; and the keeper with 
* ſome warmth, ſaid, it was true; and fo he retired to 
* his own chamber. The Lord Fermyn, as ſoon as he 
5 was gone, ſaid, that he never thought the accuſation 


© had 
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© had any thing of probability in it; and that he belie vd 
© the chancellor a very honeſt man; but the uſe that he 
thought ought to be made of this calumny, was, that 
© it appeared that an honeſt and innocent man might be « by 
c calumniated, as he thought Mr. Long had likewiſe « d 
© been; and therefore they ought both to be cleared, 
The keeper ſaid, he ſaw not ground enough to con- 6ir 
£ demn the chancellor; but he ſaw no cauſe neither to N 
© declare him innocent: that there was one witneſs 0 
© which declared only what he had heard; but that he h 
© undertook alſo to produce the witneſs herſelf if he 61 


© might have time; which in juſtice could not be de- 1 
© nied; and therefore he propoſed, that a competent ty 


© time might be given to Mr. Long to make out his & 
proof; and that in the mean time the chancellor 6 | 
© might not repair to the council: with which propoſi- 0 
© tion the King was ſo offended, that, with much 6 


* warmth, he ſaid, he diſcerned well the deſign; and 

© that it was ſo falſe and wicked a charge, that, if he 

© had no other exception againſt Mr, Long than this 

< foul and fooliſh accuſation, it was cauſe enough ne- 

ver to truſt him. And therefore he preſently ſent for 

© the chancellor, and as ſoon as he came in, command- 

ed him to fit in his place; and told him he was ſorry he 

was not in a condition to do him more juſtice than to 
declare him innocent; which he did fo, and command- 

ed the clerk of the council to draw up a full order for 

© his vindication, which his Majeſty himſelf would 

(4) Vol, ſign (4).“ Thus the chancellor tells the ſtory, But 
*. P. 515. Sir Richard Greenville, or Granville, in his © defence } 
© apainſt all aſperſions of malignant perſons,” printed 

and 
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and publiſhed in Holland, Fan. 28, 1654, relates it as 
follows. In April and May, 1653, when I was in 
Paris, it was there commonly ſpoken by divers per- 
© ſons, how that Sir Edward Hyde was ſuſpected to have 
© betrayed the King. Afterwards elſewhere having un- 
© derſtood more probabilities of ſuch truths, I believed 
© it my duty to advertize his Majeſty of what I had been 
informed thereof, Aug. 12, 1653, I writ it to his 
© Majeſty, for prevention of future miſchief, if to be 
© doubted, as that it was reported Sir Edward Hyde 
© had private conference with Cromwell in England for 
© intelligence. For anſwer thereto, the Marquis of Or- 
monde, by letter of the 19th of September, 1653, did 
© write to me, —— that his Majeſty required to know 
my grounds for what I did alledge againſt Sir Edward 
Hyde, alſo that I ſhould ſend him all writings received 
concerning that affair: and likewiſe the names of all 
© my authors. In obedience, I wrote as followeth. 
That my duty was my only ground for what I writ 
© concerning Sir Edward Hyde. As for my authors, 
© Colonel Wyndham ſaid to myſelf at Boulogne, in Fune, 
© 1653, that Sir Edward Hyde had been in England, 
© and that there he had private ſpeech with Cromwell; 
F alſo, ſaid he, Mr. Robert Long is now in Holland, he 
* can, and will give more certain information of its 
« particulars : and that thereupon I did by letter deſire 
Mr. Long to certify the truth of that report. Juh 
28, 1653, I received his anſwer, wherein he appeared 
© to confirm, what I writ was ſaid of Sir Edward Hyde, 
by Colonel Vyndbam : which letter J ſent, becauſe 
* commanded, but greatly againſt my. will. Since 
* which letter Mr. Robert Long ſent me another, con- 
Vor. I. M « taining 
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© taining thus ——T will aſſure you it will be verified 
© that the perſon named did poſitively and conſtantly af. 
© firm before two witneffes, whereof one is on this ſide 


| © of the ſea and the other in England, that that perſon 


brought Sir Edward Hyde to a conference with Crom- 
* well, and deſcribed him fo particularly, that it was evi- 
dent he was known; and did as particularly deſcribe 
« a perſon that was then with him. —— And laſtly, 
© concerning Sir Edward Hydes penſion for intelligence, 
© that it was ſo ſaid by divers perſons, ſo commonly, and 
© in divers places, that I did not charge them to my 
© memory, therefore could not poſſibly at certainty 
© name many authors for it, but Idid well remember Mr, 
© Campbell ſaid it ſundry times in my hearing at Paris: 
© ſo alſo did the biſhop of Derry ſpeak it to me at Fluſh. 
© ing, July, 1653. Having thus performed my duty, 


"© as required, at laſt, for the reward of my conſtant 


* known loyalty, the Marquis of Ormonde did ſignify to 
me, by letters dated November 29, 1653, That it was 
his Majeſties pleaſure to command that I ſhould not 
© come into his preſence or court: that he finds my al- 
© legations againft Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
© be deficient to the ends they were 'offer'd, and are 
© taken to be a defamatory libel. Since again for far- 
© ther vindication of Hyde, have been diſperſed many 
copies of a declaration in writing, as authorized by 
© his Majeſty, Jan. 13, 1654, whereof divers copies 


© have been diſpers'd, not only in France, but only in 
England, Holland, and elſewhere ; ; and of the ſame 


© here next enſuing is a copy. 


=, ce Tueſday, 
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&« Tueſday, the 13th of January, 1654. 
PRESENT, 


The KINGS Majesry, 

The Queens Majeſty, 

The DuKE of York, 

The Dok of GLouUCESTER, 

Prince RuyerT, 

Lord Keeper, Sir Edward Herbert, 

Lord Chamberlain, Lord Percy, 

Lord Inchiguin, 

Marquis of Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 


Lord Jermyn, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


© Whereas upon complaint made the 22d day of De- 

© cember laſt by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
certain diſcourſes ſpread abroad to his prejudice, as 
© if he was under an accuſation of high treaſon : and 
© upon his humble defire that his Majeſty would exa- 
* mine the grounds of thoſe diſcourſes ; his Majeſty, 
© after other enquiries, cauſed a letter to be read which 
© had been written to himſelf in Augu/t laſt paſt by Sir 
© Richard Granville, in which he informed his Majeſty, 
that Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a 
* ſtep into England before his laſt coming to Paris, and 
© that he had there private conference with Cromwell, 
and that he had a penſion paid him a long time out of 
England for intelligence: For juſtifying which in- 
8 © formation, 
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To conclude this declaration, I only ſubſcribe —— 
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formation, the ſaid Sir Richard, being required by his 
« Majeſty to ſend him the grounds thereof, had ſent a 
© letter written to him by Mr. Robert Long, which was 
© then likewiſe read: upon which matter, after his Ma- 
jeſty had examined other allegations made by Sir 
Richard, which he found to be ufltrue, and ſome 
« whereof his Majeſty himſelf knew to be falſe, his Ma- 
* jeſly had formerly declared his judgment to the ſaid 
« Sir Richard, forbidding him to come into his preſence, 
* — And moreover his Majeſty examined Mr. Peter 
c Meſſonet at the board, the 12th of this inſtant, in 
© regard he had been mentioned as one of the authors of 
that report; and likewiſz cauſed a paper written by the 
* ſaid Mr. Robert Long, dated January 13th, in juſti- 
fication of what he had formerly written to Sit 
© Richard Granville, to be read, which paper his Ma- 
jeſty looks upon as a libel derogatory to his own ho- 
* nour and juſtice, as well as full of malice againſt Mr. 
© Chancellor, and will hereafter take farther conſidera- 
tion thereof. And upon the whole matter declares, that 
the accuſation and information againſt Mr. Chancellor 
is a groundleſs and a malicious calumny, and that he 
© is well ſatisfied of his conſtant integrity and fidelity in 
© the ſervice of his father and himſelf : and moreover 
© that he will in due time farther examine this unwor- 
© thy combination againſt him, when it ſhall be more 
© in his power to puniſh the perſons who ſhall appear 
© to be guilty of it. And in the mean time his Majeſty 
« declares his former judgment, that the ſaid Sir Richard 
Granville ſhall not preſume to come into his preſence.” 


O put not your truft in princes, nor in any child of man, 


« for 
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What fear of a prince, poor and exiled, 
who ſpent his time in idleneſs or low 
amours (AA)? Fortune, however, ſeemed 

to 


© for there is no help in them.“ Lord Land/dnwn, in 2 
marginal note, ſays, he [Granville] might very well 
© make that reflexion, for there was not a member of 
© the council but who had engaged himſelf to ſtand by 
© him, except the Marquis of Ormonde (I) The reader 
will, from this declaration of the council, remark on 
the defects, to ſay the leaſt, of Lord Clarendon's narra- 
tive; and, what is more material, on the broils ſub- 
liſting among the followers and counſellors of Charles, 
who thereby incapacitated themſelves from promoting 
his intereſt in the Britiþ dominions, or in foreign 
realms, For what could the one or the other think of 
a ſet of men, whom adverſity itſelf had not taught 
wiſdom? A more contemptible groupe can hardly be 
figured, by the imagination, than theſe men: beaten in 
the field; fugitives in a foreign land; adorned with emp- 
ty, infignificant, hizh-ſounding titles: poor; beggarly; 
quarrelſome ; and contentious: hateful; and hating one 
another, — Could theſe excite fear among any but 
themſelves ? 

(AA) What fear of a prince, who ſpent his time 
in idleneſs, or lim amours.] Nothing is more prejudicial 
to men in common life, than idleneſs. The facuities 
of the ſoul .contratt ruſt by it; and in time become 
languid, or lethargic. To which it ought to be added, 
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to favour him by the death of Oliver, 


who 


that it is the parent of many a vice; and inconſiſtent 
with our dignity, duty, and happineſs : 


© Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
© Appointed him, which declares his dignity, 
© And the regard of Heay'n on all his ways.” 


MiILrox. 


A prince of this diſpoſition is ill qualified to maintain 
his ſtation in proſperity. A favorite muſt have the di- 
rection of all affairs, which will be managed generally 
in ſuch a manner as to be hurtful to the public, and 
prejudicial to the ſovereign, But in adverſity, nothing 
poſſibly can be more miſchievous. It deſpirits friends, 
it encourages enemies, ſinks the reputation, and renders 
all around indifferent to his intereſt, Burnet tells us, 
© that whilſt Charles was abroad at Paris, Colen, or Bruſ- 
© /els, he never ſeemed to lay any thing to heart. He 
© purſued all his diverſions, and irregular pleaſures, in 
© a free carrier; and ſeemed to be as ſerene under the 
© loſs of a crown, as the greateſt philoſopher could have 
© been, Nor did he willingly hearken to any of thoſe 
© projets, with which he pften complained that his 
© chancellor perſecuted him. That in which he ſeemed 
© moſt concerned was, to find money for ſupporting his 
© expence. And it was often ſaid, that, if Cromwell 
© would have compounded the matter, and have given 
© him a good round penſion, he might have been in- 

4 | 6 duced 
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who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much 
by 


« duced to reſign his title to him. During his exile he 
delivered himſelf ſo entirely to his pleaſures, that he 
© became incapable of application, He ſpent little of 
© his time in reading or ſtudy, and yet leſs in think- 
ing (m). — That this very probably is a true account 
of his Majeſty's behaviour abroad, will be evident from 
the following quotations, — Sir Edward Nicolas, as early 
as the year 1649, writing to Lord Ormonde, ſays, *I 
© beſeech your lordſhip, when his Majeſty ſhall be with 
you there [in Ireland], not to ſpare to tell him home 
© the truth of his ſad condition, and to adviſe him in 
© plain terms what is requiſite for him to do in order to 
© his great affairs, without relation to any perſons what- 
© ſoever, For his buſineſs and condition is ſuch, and of 
© ſo vaſt and publick concernment, as will bear no com- 
© pliment or complyances with any (»).* Lord Byron, in 
a letter to the ſame nobleman, dated, Jerſey, Oct. 12, 
1649, tells him, that he finds his Majeſties ſtay ¶ in 
Jerſey] © hath been ſo far from enabling him any way, 
* that it hath rather extreamly increaſed his neceſſities, 
and that foreign princes (though I am confident when- 
* ſoever he comes into action he will ſufficiently confute 
© all ſuch opinions) begin to look upon him as a perſon 
© ſo lazy and careleſs in his own buſineſs, that they think 
* it not ſafe, by contributing any thing to his aſſiſtance, 
* to irritate ſo potent enemies as they fear his rebellious 
© ſubjects are like to prove, So that though Drogheda 
* (which God forbid) ſhould fall into the rebels hands, 
8 I bumbly conceive that ought not at all to retard 
M 4 © his 
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French comedians at Bruges, who are very punctually 
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by his abilities; and the pale 4 of 
Charles, 


| 


© his journey into Ireland, but rather to haſten it, that 
* he may come at leaſt whilſt he hath ſomething left to 
fight for, and not be taken here in a nook of the 
© world, with his hands in his pockets, as he is ſure 
© to be, if he continue here till the ſeaſon of the year 
© permit the rebels to attempt it (o). And if we may be- 
lieve the Lord Clarendon, he himſelf had often ſaid, the 
* King took too much delight in pleaſures, and did not 
© love to take pains ; and that his Majeſty confeſſed that 
© he did really believe that he was himſelf in fault, and 
did not enough delight in his buſineſs (p). 

What a man in the gaiety of youth, thoughtleſs and 
indolent, may be ſuppoſed to do, Charles did. He 
© paſſed his time at Bruges,” ſaid Sir M. Verneth, with 
« ſhooting and other ſuch obſcure paſtimes, not ſo much 
© as taken notice of,” There was not much ground for 
blame in this : but what follows will be thought leſs re- 
putable to the King and his attendants, Iris contained 
in a letter from Mr. F. Butler, dated, Fluſhing, Dec. 2, 
1656, N. S. — © Charles Stuarts court groweth very 
© numerous, — - This laſt week, one of the richeſt 
« churches at Bruges was plundered in the night ; the 
© people of Bruges are fully perſwaded that Charles Stu- 
© arts followers had done it; tliey ſpare no charges to 
© find out the guilty, and if it happen to light upon any 
© of Charles Stuarts train, it will certainly incenſe that 
« people againſt them. — There is now a company of 


* attended by Charles Start and his court, and all the 
ladies 
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Charles, in England and abroad, began 


to 


ladies there: their moſt ſolemn day of aCting is on the 
Lord's day. I think I may truly ſay, that greater 
«© zbominations were never practiced among people than 
© at this day, at Charles Stuarts court. Fornication, 
« drunkenneſs, and adultery, are eſteemed no ſins among 
them; ſo that I perſwade myſelf God will never 
© proſper any of their attempts. He who was biſhop of 
Londonderry [ Bramhall], in Ireland, is now at Bruges; 
© when he preacheth, which is but ſeldom, he thunders 
out cruel execrations againſt the Lord Protector, and 
the ſtate of England (9). Mr. King ſtonn, a zealous (% Ther- 
royaliſt, in a letter, dated, Paris, Aug. 9. 1658, N. S. ny 1 
gives an account of his Majeſty's behaviour in theſe 8 
terms. Sir, Shall I believe that the King, who, by 
driving out of Cullen a perſon who, gave his enemies 
© a ſubje& of diſcourſe, acquired without doubt grace 
from heaven, and an advantageous eſteem among 
men, is now miſled ſo farre, as that the King of 
France ſhould have cauſe to ſay openly, that the King 
of England, in his opinion, ſhould rather with tears 
© ſeek to appeaſe the wrath of God, expreſſed in de- 
© priving him of his kingdoms (and that he would do it, 
© if he were in his caſe), than follow his amours at 
* Bruxells? This comes from one that heard the King 
© of France ſpeak it. Lord Aubeny tould me, that ſome 
relate this to (100 339 5 19 2 25); but ſure that 
is an invention, perhaps, to defame her, and put her 
© at diſtance with Lorain, for ſome reaſons beſt knowne 
to themſelves; but others ſpeak of amours, to which 


I © he 
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to be elated by that event. But their 
hopes 


© he is ledd by ſome about him. If it be ſo, firſt, ] 
© wiſh them hang'd for their pains, that doe ſo; next, 
© I looke with grief upon the condition of all of us, 
© who certainly cannot expect any earthly happineſ⸗ 
but by his means; nor can he, without the hand of 
Heaven conduct him, ever attaine to that con- 
© dition, wherein he may do doe us good, ſo as wee 
© muſt fancy to ourſelyes ſuch a God as is not ſenſible 
© of injuries, or beleave he will not doe miracles for us, 
© while we attend him. You beſt know how and when 
© to make uſe of this advertiſement. For my part, I 
* thinke that, beſides the duty I ow him, I have ſo much 
« affection for his perſon, that if he had his birthright, 
I would with all ſubmiſſion lay his fault before him, nay 
© expect the more favour for it, his diſpoſition conſi- 
© dered z and would not doubt when his excellent judg- 
© ment came to reflect upon the harme, that follows in 
call the cireumſtances of it, he would execrate their 
© toungues that whiſper it, and their eyes that direct 
(r) 14. vol. © him to look on ſuch objects (r).“ I ſuppoſe the per- 
vi. P-325- ſon mentioned as driven away from Cologn by Mr. King- 
flonn, was Mrs. Barlow, of whom we find an account 
in two letters of Mr. Daniel O' Neil?'s to Charles himſelf. 
In the firſt, dated, Hage, 8 Feb. 1656, he ſays, I have 
© hitherto forborne giving your Majeſty any account of 
your commands concerning Mrs. Barloe, becauſe thoſe, 
that I employed to hir, brought me aſſurances from 
© hir, ſhe would obey your Majeſties commands, Of latel 
© am tould ſhe intends nothing leſs, and that ſhe is aſſured 
from 
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hopes were ſhort-lived. For Richard, 
the 


from Collen your Majeſty would not have hir ſon from 
hir. I am much troubled to ſee the prejudice hir be- 
© ing here does your Majeſty ; for every idle action of 
© hirs brings your Majeſtie upon the ſtage; and I am 
© noe leſs aſhamed to have ſo much importuned your 
« Majeſty to have beeleved hir worthy your care. 
When I have the honor to wayte upon your Majeſty, 
© I ſhall tell you what I have from a midwyf of this 
© towne, and one of hir mayds, which ſhe had not the 
© diſcretione to uſe well after knowing ſo much of hir 


© ſecrets.” On the 14th of the ſame month he proceeds | 


to inform, that © before he took the liberty to write any 
© thing to him of Mrs, Barloe, he did ſufficiently in- 


© form himſelf of the truth of what he writ; ſince,“ 


adds he, I had the opportunity to ſave hir from pub- 


© lick ſcandall att leaſt. Hir mayd, whom ſhe would 


© have killed by thruſting a bodkin into her eare aſs ſhee 
© was aſleep, would have accuſed hir of that, of miſ- 
carrying of two children by phiflick, and of the infa- 
© mous manner of hir living with Mr. Howard ; but I 


© have prevented the miſchief, partly with threats, but 


* more with a 100 gilders I am to give hir mayd, Her 
© laſt miſcarriage was ſince Mrs. Howard went, aſs the 
* midwyf ſays to one, that I imploy to hir. Doctor 
* Ruſuf has given hir phiſſick, but it was allways after 
© hir miſcarrying; and though he knew any thing, it 


would bee indiſcreet to tell it. Therefore I would 


not attempt him, and the rather, that I was ſuffici- 
© ently aſſured by thoſe that were neerer. Though I 
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the eldeſt fon of the Protector, ſuc- 
ceeded 


have ſaved hir for this time, its not likely ſhe'll efcape 
* when I am gone; for onely the conſideration of your 
« Majeſty has held Monf. Heenuleit and Monf. Nert. 
© wick, not to have hir baniſhed this toune and country 
* for an infamous perſon, and by ſound of drum, 
Therefore it were well, if your Majeſty will owen this 
© chyld, to ſend hir your pofitive command to deliver 
© him unto whome your Majeſty will appoint. I know 
< it from one, whoe has read my Lord Tay letter to hir 
© of the 11th by this laſt poſt, that he tells hir, your 
« Majeſty has noething more in conſideratione than hir 


© ſufferings ; and that the next money you can gett or 


© or borrow, ſhall be ſent to ſupply hir. Whyle your 


< Majeſty incourages any to ſpeak this language, ſhee'le 


© never obey what you will have; the only way is to 
© neceſlitat hir, if your Majeſty can think hir worth 
© your care (6). — This lady, whoſe true name was 
[ Lucy] Walter, with her brother, the above-named Mr. 
Howard, and her maid, Ann Hill, were afterwards 
ſeized in England, and ſeparately examined. In the 
information of the ſervant, taken upon oath, the 26th 
day of June, 1656, there are the following particu- 
lars. That ſhe was ſervant to the Lady Walter, in 


Holland, about ſeven months; that the ſame lady came 


lately out of Fluſhing, hireing a boat to bring herſelf, 
© two children, Mr. Juſtus Walter, her brother, and 
© Thomas Howard, gentleman of the horſe to the prin- 
© ceſs royal, at the Hague ; ---- that ſhe had often 
heard, that one of the ſaid children her ſaid lady 15 

"Re « by 
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ceeded him in his dignity, and was re- 
| ceived 


© by Charles Stuart, and that the faid lady had no other 
© means to maintain her but what ſhe hath from the ſaid 
Charles Stuart, although ſhe lives in a coſtly and high 
manner; and that her brother ſwore to the ſaid in- 
« formant, the ſaid lady had been lately with the King, 
meaning Charles Stuart, a night and a day together (t). 
In a further information taken the 2d of July, Ann Hill 
declares, © that Mrs. Walter told her, that the very 
« ſame night in which ſhe came from Antwerp or Bruſ- 
« ſels, Charles Stuart came thither, whereupon this in- 
© formant aſked her in theſe words, Did your honour 
«(ce him? To which ſhe anſwered, Yes, and he ſaw 
© your maſter too (meaning one of her children, who is 
© uſually called maſter). And this informant ſaith that 
* ſhe knows not who came with the ſaid lady into Eng- 
land beſides Fu/tus Walter, and Thomas Howard; and 
« faith that ſhe heard the ſaid lady and her brother con- 
© fer together about a necklace of pearl, which the lady 
© intiqnated to him ſhe had bought; and that they diſcourſ- 
© ed it muſt coſt about 1 500 l. That ſhe heard the ſaid 
© lady ſay, ſhe had beſpoke a coach, and that ſhe would 
© have it lined with red velvet, and have gold fringe on 
© it within three weeks; and ſaid, although they lived 
© but cloſely in their lodgings, yet very plentifully in 
© clothes and dyet, and had a coach to attend them con- 
* tinually from week to week (u).“ Mrs. Walter was 
alſo examined; who owned ſhe had had a child by 


© Charles Stuart, which was dead; but ſaid that the two 


„children 
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ceived under the ſame title by foreign 


princes, 


© children ſhe then had, were by a huſband ſhe had in « þ 
(+) 11. 169. © Hellantl, whoe was alſoe dead (x). Nothing of ſig- cj 


nificancy could be got out of the brother, or Mr, ch 

Howard ; though he afterwards became an informer of 41 

p Dog the actions of Charles to the government ()). Mrs, «| 
Leiter to Malter was ſoon releaſed from the Tower by the protee- 7 
Thurloe, in tor. The ſon mentioned above, which was ſaid to be wy 


note [x]. | 
l Charles Stuart's, was born at Rotterdam, Ap. 9, 1649, 


and bore the name of James Crofts till his Majefty's re- 

ſtoration. He was educated chiefly at Paris, under the 

eye of the Queen-mother, and the government of The- 

mas Roſs, Eſq; and afterwards was well known by the 

= Col- title of Duke of Monmouth (x). — Lord Clarendon tells 
age, vol. iii, us, that with © the Queen-mother (after the reſtora- 
1350 * Lee c tion) came over a youth of about ten or a dozen years 
© of age, who was called by the name of Mr. Crofts, 

© becauſe the Lord Crofts had been truſted to take care 

© of his breeding; but he was generally thought to be 

the Kings ſon, begotten upon a private Welhwoman 

<'of no good fame, but handſome, who'had tranſported 

© herfelf to the Hague, when the King was firſt there, 

© with a deſign to obtain that honour, which a groom 

© of the bedchamber willingly preferr'd her to; and 

© there it Was this boy was born. The mother lived at- 

© 'terwards for ſome years in France inithe Kings fight, 

< and at laſt loſt his Majeſties favour:: yet the King de- 

< fired to have the ſon delivered to him, that he might 

* take care of his education, which ſire would not con- 

< ſent to. At laſt the Lord Crafts got him into his 

6 charge; 
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charge; and the mother dying at Paris, he had the 
« ſole tuition of him, and took care for the breeding 
£ him ſuitable to the quality of a very good gentleman. 
« And the Queen, after ſome years, came to know of 
it, and frequently had him brought to her, and uſed 
him with much grace; and upon the Kings deſire 
brought him with her from Paris into England, when 
© he was about twelve years of age, very handfome, and 
© performed thoſe exerciſes gracefully which youths of 
that age uſed to learn in France. The King received 
© him with extraordinary fondneſs, and was willing that 
© every ſhould believe him to be his ſon, though he did 
© not yet make any declaration that he looked upon him 
© as ſuch, otherwiſe than by his kindneſs and familiarity 
© towards him. He affigned a liberal maintenance for 
him; but took not that care for a ſtrict breeding of 
© him as his age required (@).* --- I muſt not neglect to 
add, that according to Mr. Algernon Sydney, Monmouth 
© was, by the direction of Lord Crofts, brought up un- 
© der the diſcipline of the Peres de POratorie (b). 
Whether Charles was married to this Mrs. Walter, 
was a queſtion much agitated in the latter part of his 
reign. The King, it is well known, abſolutely denied 
it; and Monmouth, in the Tower, gave it under his 
hand, that his father had often told him that there was 
© no truth in the reports of his having married his mo- 
© ther (c).“ On the other hand, it was aſſerted, that 
Mrs. Walter, at the time of her travail with the ſaid 
Duke, at other times, and in her laſt moments, did 
poſitively declare it : that Dr. Fuller, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
did often affirm, that he married the King and Mrs. 
Falter that the innkeeper at Liege made it the great 
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myſtery with which he entertained his Engliſb gueſts, « th 
that the marriage was celebrated and conſummated in . 
his houſe; and that both he and his wife were eye and 
ear witneſſes of it. To this it was added, that the Lord 1. 
Chancellor Clarendon, being in danger of an impeach- 
ment for adviſing and perſuading the King to a mar. 


riage with Queen Catherine, excuſed himſelf from 6 u 
all ſiniſter ends in that affair, by affirming, that his * 
Majeſty had a lawful ſon of his own, by a former mar- A. 
riage (ſpecifying by name the Duke of Monmouth), to de 
ſucceed to his erown and dignity (d). And it is farther v1 
ſaid, © that as there was no one perſon, accuſtomed to 1 


© the fellowſhip of the town, who had not heard of pr 
© ſuch a marriage; ſo it was uncontroulably known, 
that there was in Olivers time, a letter intercepted 
from the King to the ſaid lady, then in the Tower, 
< ſuperſcribed, To his wife. Nor is it unknown, con- 
tinues the writer, with what homage the King's party 
* in England at that time paid their devotion, and teſti- 
© fied their obedience to her. For, as they addreſſed her 
upon the knee, ſo by that, and many other ſymbols, 
© they declared, they eſteemed her for no leſs than the 
© lawful wife of their king and maſter (e). What 
ſtreſs is to be laid on the words of ſuch perſons as Charles 
and the lady, in this affair, I pretend not to determine; 
nor do I think the ſtories brought to prove the legitima- 
cy of Monmouth's birth, are of any great force to confirm 
it: but there is a paſſage or two in ſome letters from the 
Princeſs of Orange, the King's ſiſter, which would al- 
moſt induce one to think there was ſomething i in it, — 

In a letter, dated, Hage, 20 May, 1655, ſhe ſays, 
* Your wife is reſolving whether ſhee will writ or no: 
* therefore 
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« therefore I am to ſay nothing to you from her; but l 
« will keepe open my letter as long as the poſt will per- 
mitte, to expect what good nature will worke, which 
J find now doth not at all, for 'tis now eleven of the 
clock, and no letter comes (J). --- In another, writ- 
ten from Hounſler-dyke, 21 June, 1655, ſhe ſays, * Your 
© wife deſires me to preſent her humble duty to you, 
« which is all ſhe can ſay. I tell her, *tis becauſe ſhe 
© thinks of anothere huſband, and dos not follow your 
© example of being as conſtant a wife as you are a huſ- 
band. *Tis a frailty, they ſay, is given to the ſex; 
© therefore you will pardon her, I hope (g).“ Theſe ex- 
preſſions are odd of a miſtreſs, - though poſſibly they 
may not prove her to have been a wife. 

The reader will excuſe a digreſſion which caſts ſome 
light on the character and behaviour of the mother of 
a man who figured ſo much in this reign, and involved 
ſo many in ruin, by his raſhneſs, in the following. --- 
Beſides Mrs. Malter, Charles had two other miſtreſſes 
whilſt abroad : viz. Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, who 
brought him a daughter, who died in 1684 ; and Mrs, 
Catherine Peg, by whom he had a ſon, created Earl of 
Plymouth, who was killed at Tangier in 1680. So amor- 
ous was the young monarch ! ſo early did he ſhew 
that diſpoſition to gallantry, for which, during life, 
he was ſo remarkable! It muſt be confeſled, this was 
not among his worſt faults : -- his youth; his ſituation, 
which was a bar to a marriage ſuitable to his birth; 
his ill education ; and the examples of other princes, 
who were ſeldom ſcrupulous on this head; plead ſome- 
what in excuſe for him: but as his amours and gallant- 
ries were low, and well known; it cannot be wondered 
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princes, the army, and the three na- 
tions (BB) in general, with the greateſt 
accla- 


that his adverſaries held him in contempt, and were in 
little fear of him. 

(BB) Richard was received by foreign princes, the 
army, and the three nations. ] What hopes were formed 
by the royaliſts on the death of Oliver, will be beſt 
learnt by part of a letter ſent by Mr. Barwick to the 
King ſoon after. — Though hitherto things,” ſays 
he, © paſs with ſome ſmoothneſs in the former channel, 
« yet there is ſome underhand muttering already upon 
© this point of his ſucceſſion, which makes them dread 
the very name of a parliament, and yet they are upon 
© the very point of being forced to call one for want of 
money. Their debts are great, and no other viſible 
way of rayſing any competent ſumme. Whether this 
be the cauſe, or his ſo tamely parting with the gene- 
© ralſhip of England at leſt to Fleetwood, or both, of young 
Cromibell's melancholy, I know not; but ſure it is, mot 
men ſay he is ſick; and yet thoſe, that are likeſt to 
© know the diſeaſe, ſay, it is chiefly to give way to his 
* councill to do what they pleaſe, which ſome of them 
© like well enough. There was ſome confuſion at 


© cloſely conveyed. Some of the grandees, diſtruſting 
the place, removed their trunks out of the houſe. At 
© leaſt ſix hours before his death, the fifth monarchy- 
© men ſent out their emiſſaries poſt into moſt parts of 
England, having notice how deſperate his condition 
© was, They ſpeak their minds freely already, and 

6 have 


ac 
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acclamations. And to evidence their zeal 
ON 


© have ſomething a brewing in all likelihood. They 
© have pitched upon Lambert for their general, and 
« Harriſon is content with the next command under 
© him. Ever ſince old Cromwell had his eye upon the 
crown, he hath courted Lambert very much. One 
© office he had was reſtored, with 2000/7. arrears, and 
© his eſtate was promiſed to be doubled from 30007. per 


© annum to ſix; and ſtill they carry fair with him, and 
© have ſent him mourning againſt the funeral. The 
* want of money makes them fall ſhort of their firſt de- 
* ſign of the funerall pageantry. At firſt they propoſed 
© to themſelves the funeral of King James for their pat- 
tern, and intended to go beyond it; but ſecond 
thoughts are wiſer, If a parliament come, the fifth 
* monarchy-men will cut them out work both in the 
* houſe and field. They hope Fleetwood will be no bit- 
© ter enemy; and give out as if they had Monch's army 
© ſure on their ſide, though not his perſon, If they 
* have not learned the *** of bragging, there may 
© be ſome cauſe of fear they get the ® ** ſaddle, and 
* ride us all; yet ſome of them ſay, your Majeſty will 
need no other ſword but their own to make way to 
your throne, in caſe they claſh in earneſt ; for the 
* weaker party will eſpouſe your Majeſty's cauſe, and 
that upon your own terms, rather than yeild to the 
* other, I wiſh they may be true prophets. And I 
* humbly crave leave to add, that ſome perſons here, of 
* good repute for wiſdom and fidelity to your Majeſty, 
think this will be more feſible, if your own party be 
| N 2 © not 
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on this occaſion, addreſſes were every 


day 


© not too forward to ingage on either fide; and ſecing 
your Majeſty having now no viſible force on foot, will 
make them more ſecure, and conſequently the more 


© likely to quarrel amongſt themſelves (H).“ Theſe kind 
of informations (which were not wholly without 


foundation) rouſed up Charles to think more cloſely of 
his affairs, and to endeavour to avail himſelf of the 
changes which might happen, With this view he 
writ what follows to the Princeſs Dowager of Orange. 
---- © The alterations which are reaſonably to be ex- 
© pected, as well in England as in the councils cf 
© princes and ſtates on this fide the ſea, from Crom:!!: 
death and his ſons ſucceſſion to his uſurpation, you 
© may eaſily believe are the continual ſubject of my 
© thoughts ; and you can bear me witneſs, that my firſt 
© reflexions were upon the States of the United Pro- 
© vinces, as my wiſhes now are, that they would fee it 
© be their true intereſt, that the government of my 
© kingdoms ſhould return, and that by their aſſiſtance, 
© from ſo prodigious and unſtable a tyranny, to that an- 
tient and rightful form, that it hath pleaſed God for 
© our fins to interrupt by the marvellous ſucceſs of 
© nerfidious rebels. That it is their true intereſt, is ſo 
© manifeſt, that there can be no reaſon why they do not 
« purſue it, but the difficulty they may apprehend to be 
© in the work, or the miſtruſt that may have been in- 
© fuſed to them of me by my enemies, or ſuch as know 
me not. But if all the ways of approaching and treating 
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day preſented from the moſt reſpectable 
| bodies 


« evident to them, that as no prince or ſtate ever un- 
« dertook a deſign of more laſting profit or glory, ſo 
© there was never, in any action of much leſs impor- 
© tance, a more demonſtrable facility. And I could 
make it no leſs evident to them, that as I have all 
* imaginable reaſon to wiſh myſelf reſtored rather by 
© them than by any other people but my own; fo it is 
© impoſſible for me to prove ungrateful after ſuch a be- 
© nefit, or to violate any the leaſt part of what I ſhall 
© engage myſelf to, without being as well the moſt 
© fooliſh, as the moſt infamous perſon in the world. 
But I ſhall, in aſking you a queſtion, make it clear 
© enough to you, that I cannot have fo vile a thought 
* as to make you the inſtrument of my deceit: I be- 
* ſeech you to let me know, whether your daughter, 
6 the Princeſs Harriette, be ſo far enzaged, that you 
© cannot receive a propolition from me concerning her : 
* and if ſhe be not, that you would think of a way, 
how, with all poſſible ſecrecy, I may convey my mind 
in that particular to you (i). But the hop«s of 
Carles, with reſpe& to Holland, were as ill founded 
as thoſe which regarded the young princeſs. He met 
with no ſucceſs in either. The Princeſs Dowager of 
Holland civily reſuſed his alliance; and De Mitt, who 
had the chief management of affairs in Holland, on 
hearing of Richard's ſucceſſion, expreſſed much joy to 
Downing, the Engliſh reſident, that matters were ſo 
* happily and quietly ſettled, and thereby ſuch a diſſa- 
* pointinent to wicked men; enemies,” as he ſaid, as 
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bodies of men, full of congratulations, 


and 


© well to them as England ().“ And on the 26th of 
September, 1658, N. S8. the States General reſolved, 
that they would charge two of their company to go to 
* the Engliſh reſidents houſe to condole with him about 
© the deceaſe of the lord protector; and then to con- 
© oratulate about the ſucceſſion and reception of the pre- 
* ſent lord protector, in the place of the lord his father, 
all with ſuch compliments as befitt ſuch an occa- 
« ſion (1), France, with the ſame readineſs, condoled 
and congratulated, Dr. Clarges, in a letter to Henry 
Cromwell, lord deputy of Ireland, dated, London, O7, 
19, 1658, ſays, The French ambaſſador had audience 
* yeſterday about three of the clock at Vhitehall; he 
© had a numerous train of gentlemen, all in mourning, 
© to attend him, and was followed by eighty coaches, 
© He told his highneſs (after the uſual compliments of 
* condoleing the death of his late highneſs), that his 
« maſter commanded him in his name to offer to him 
the aſſiſtance of his councells and armies, to confirm: 
him in the glories of his fathers conqueſts, and aſſiſt 
© him againſt all the enemies of the peace of England 
© at home and abroad. To which,” adds the doctor 
(who was brother-in-law to Moncle) his hignnels 
* made a returne worthy of his own goodneſs and re- 
$ ſpect to ſo great a king, his friend and allye (n). — 
The following account of Mr. Thurloe's will fully ex- 
plain in what light both Richard and Charles ſtood, 
in the eyes of France and Spain alſo, What pals'd 

between 
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and offers of ſtanding by him with their 


lives 


between France and the ſon of Of liver]. was this. 
« Monſieur de Bordeaux, by the direction of the king, 


et him know, in November or December, 1658, that he 
was very much preſſed to treate with Spaine for a peace, 
both by his owne ſubjects, and by letters from his al- 
£ lyes ; and that a treaty could not be avoided, yet no- 
thing ſhould be done therein without the conſent of 
England. And therefore deſired to know his mind upon 
© this peace, aſſuring him, that in caſz he ſhould find it 
© for his intereſt to continue the war, that then France 
© would make no peace; but if he was reſolved to make 
© a peace with Spaine, then he deſired to know (if he 
thought fit) what the conditions were which England 
would expect, and France would inſiſt upon them equally 
as for themſelves; and offered to agree by a treaty, that 
neither England nor France ſhould make any peace with 
* Spaine without the conſent of the other, deſiring that 
* all things in this treaty might be managed by joint 
© counſells ; and from time to time they communicated 
* what paſſed between them and Pimontelli, and between 
«* their allyes, who daily preſt them to this peace. The ſon 
© of O. and his counſell inclined to the peace, but did 
not like to treate by the way of France; but that 
© ſome neutral place might be agreed upon, where the 
© ambaſſadors of the three ſtates might meet after the 
conditions were underſtood, upon which the peace 
* was to be made; and the court of France having f1g- 
© nified hither, that Pimontelli had inſtruction to treat 
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© with England upon the conditions of the peace, and 
© of all things relating thereunto, the Engliſb ambaſla- 
dor ¶ Lockart], then at the French court, had directions 
© to ſee his power, and deſire a copy of them; that, in 
© caſe they were ſuch as gave ſatisfaction, he ſhould be 
© enabled to confer with him upon the particulars of a 
© peace to be made between England and Spaine. The 


* Engliſh ambaſſador accordingly had a copy of his pow- 
ers; but the change of affairs in England hindered any 
« further proceedings thereupon. About the ſame tyme 
* that France ſignified hither their intentions to treate, 
© and communicated Pimontelli's negotiation, there 
came over hither a perſon authorized from Bruſſels to 
* try, whether there was any diſpoſition in the govern- 
ment of England towards a peace with Spaine; and in 
© caſe he found it, to ſpeak with thoſe who were nearly 
© truſted in affairs about the conditions. The perſon, 
© that came over, was ſpoke with by one of the coun- 
cell, and having given ſome reaſons to induce belief 
that he came truſted from the counſell of Brufels, de- 
© fired to know whether there were ſincere intentions in 
© this government of making a peace with Spaine. And 
being anſwered, that they. were, upon honourable 
© terms, he ſaid, he believed there would be no differ- 
© ence upon the conditions; and thereupon fell to diſ- 
* courſe of ſome particulars ; wherein he ſaid, he under- 
* ſtood the mind of Spaine, though he had no authority 
* to make offer of any conditions. "The particulars 
5 ſpoke of were Dunkirk, Jamaica, trade in the lt 

Indies, 
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tions, in alliance with Oliver, fail in 
the 


Jndies, the Inquiſition, and the condition of his Ma- 


« jeſt y of Great Britain [ Charles] then in Flanders. For 
© Dunkirk, he ſaid, if money would not be taken for it, 


18 5 


there would be no great difficulty in ſuffering the Eng- 


© liſh to keep it. For Jamaica, he believed, that the 
King of Spain could not conſent to have that in the 
Engliſb hands, in reſpect it would in time overthrow 
© all the maxims he governed thoſe parts by; but would 
give a conſiderable ſum of money to England for it. 
And for the Engliſh trading there, that it could not be 
granted univerſally ; but particular licences might be 
© oranted, not exceeding ſuch a number. As to the 
© Inquitition, the uſual articles could not be altered; 
but means might be found out to aſſure the Engliſb that 
* they ſhould not be troubled thereupon, which would 
* anſwer the end. And as to the King of England, he 
* ſhould not live in Flanders or Spaine; but ſome other 
place, out of the Spaniſb dominions, might be thought 
© of, where he might reſide under an allowance of a pen- 
* fton from the King of Spaine, without giving any jea- 
© louſy to England; concluding with this, that if upon 
this diſcourſe the government here will ſend a perſon 
* incognito to Madrid, to the court of Spaine, he had 
direction from the counſell at Bruſſels to goe with him; 
and doubted not but the conditions of the peace would 
© ſoon be agreed upon, if it were intended on this fide, 
This was at two conferences; but the affairs of Eng- 


* land were ſuch at home, as gave no opportunity to in- 
tend this affair (a). 
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In this manner was Richard treated by Spain and 

France; the latter of which, in conjunction with Hol. 

land, entered into a treaty with him (drawn up in 

Latin, according to antient cuſtom), May 1 16350 

in order to prevent the ſpreading of the flames of war 

(e) See Or- in the North (o). It is very remarkable, that the point 
, 3 of honor was not yielded by Richard to the French 
1 p. 174. king; but that the utmoſt care was taken of his dig- 
þ nity. — © I have not yet any directions,“ ſays Down- 
ing to Thurloe, Apr. 20, 1659, N.S © from you what 
© I ſhalldo in relation to the order of ſetting his High- 
© neſs's name in this treaty : and for my own part, I ſhall 
© not do any thing that may tend in the leaſt to dero- 
gate from his highneſs's honor. The French ambaſſa- 
dor hath much preſs'd that his Highneſs may be put af- 
< ter the King of France in that part which I am to ſign, 
© I offered that I could ſign one part for him and with 
him, in which the King of France ſhould be before 
© his Highneſs, ſo as he would ſign one part for me and 
© with me, in which his Highneſs ſhould be before the < 
King of France: but he refuſing that, I have ſo or- 
«© dered as that we will ſign all to each of the parts of | 
< the accord or treaty, but that he alone ſhall ſign that 
© which he ſhall give me, and J alone ſign that which 
J will give him; and fo in which he ſigns he will put 
© the King of France before his Highneſs; and in that 
© which I ſign, I will put his Highneſs before the King 
© of France; and the States their deputies to ſign alone 
F the part which they are to give us, and therein to do 
as 
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eſo ſoccaſions. Compliments in profuſion were 


7 2 made 
and «as they uſe, which they ſay hath always been to put 
750 © the King of France before the King of England. And 

In 


thus have avoided putting my hand to any thing which 
9 WM «© might any ways derogate from his Highneſs; and I have 


" WM « ſo ordered it as that the French ambaſſador and I have 
nt i © had no words about it; but that the buſineſs hath been 
4 managed by De Wiite, and as if it had come of him- 
> Wl « (elf and not from me (p). 


It were to be wiſhed ) 14. p. 
that the ſame care had been taken in aftertimes to main- ON 
tain the honor of the Britiſb crown; and that no ad- 
vances had been made, or compliments paid, to any na- 
tion, France more particularly, which were inconſiſtent 
therewith. ---- Let us now ſee how things were at 
home. On the 3d of September, 1658, the day on 
which Oliver died, Richard was proclaimed in London 
in the following words. Whereas it hath pleaſed the 
* moſt wiſe God in his providence to take out of this 
world the moſt ſerene and renowned Oliver, late lord 
protector of this commonwealth: and his highneſs 
having in his life-time, according to the Humble 
* petation and advice, declared and appointed the moſt no- 
© ble and illuſtrious the Lord Richard, eldeſt ſon of his 
ſaid late highneſs, toſucceed him in the government of 
* theſe nations; we therefore of the privy council, to- 
* gether with the lord mayor, aldermen, and citizens 
© of London, the officers of the army, and numbers of 
© other principal gentlemen, do now hereby, with one 
© full voice and conſent of tongue and heart, publiſh 
and declare the ſaid noble and illuſtrious Lord Richard 
4 \ 6 to 
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made him by the ambaſſadors reſident 


at 


© to be rightful Protector of this commonwealth of Eng. 
« land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions and ter- 
< citories thereunto belonging: to whom we do acknow- 
© ledge all fidelity and conſtant, obedience according te 
© law and the ſaid humble petition and advice; with 
all hearty and humble affections, beſeeching the Lord, 
by whom princes rule, to bleſs him with long life, 
© and theſe nations with peace and happineſs under his 
government.“ This proclamation was ſigned by Chi- 
verton, mayor; Lawrence, preſident; Fiennes, and 
Lifle; Fleetwood; Deſborough; Mountague, afterwards 
Lord Sandwich; Thurloe; Lord Fauconberg; and many 
others of note in thoſe times (9). In moſt of the cities 
and chief towns in Great Britain and Ireland, the fame 
proclamation was made, attended by the loud acclama- 
tions of the people. - Addreſſes ſoon followed from 
all parts. London, Briſtol, York, paid their compli- 
ments of condolance and congratulation; and ſcarce a 
county or town of note in the kingdom, but made an 
offer of ſtanding by the protector with their lives and 
eſtates. A ſhort ſpecimen of theſe addreſſes to Richard, 
as it may be acceptable to the reader, I will give, in the 
humble addreſs of the knights and juſtices of the peace, 
gentlemen, miniſters of the goſpel, and other free- 
holders, of the county of Cambridge. 

< Moſt humbly ſheweth, That we do hereby from 
© our hearts profeſs our deep ſenſe of the loſs of our late 
© renowned protector, your highneſs's and this com- 
monwealth's moſt tender father, whoſe memory ſtill 


lives, 


at 
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at his court, and every profeſſion of 
reſpect 


© lives, and ſhall be for ever pretious with us and all 
good men to ſucceeding generations; and we alſo lift 
© up the name of the great God in perpetual praiſe, that 
© hath been pleaſed yet again to appear for us in blaſt- 
© ing the hopes of thoſe who expected our confuſion by 
© the ſad ſtroke ; but what they behold with ſorrow (and 
© as they have cauſe with ſhame) is beheld by us with 
comfort and rejoycing. And we do hereby ſolemnly, 
and from our hearts, moſt humbly declare our great 
joy and high ſatisfaCtion in the nomination and appoint- 
© ment of your highneſs to, and your acceptance of, the 
© higheſt truſt of protector, and chief magiſtrate of theſe 
© nations, according to the petition and advice of the late 
© parliament ; whereby our hearts are filled with hopes, 
© as well as with deſires, that, in the management of this 
« preateſt truſt, your highneſs will ever manifeſt a ten- 


© der regard of promoting the honour of God, and good 
© of this commonwealth, by countenaneing and encou- 
© raging the profeſſion and practice of piety ; and alſo 
© a like tender regard to maintain and preſerve the juſt 
© and dear-bought liberties of theſe nations, both reli- 
© gious and civil, which the moſt grat ous God hath 
© been pleaſed to inrich us with above all the nations 
© upon earth, and therefore ought to be moſt dearly 
© prized by us, wherein we hope the advice of your 
people in parliament will be ever aiding and aſſiſting ; 
© and therefore moſt humbly deſire may be by your high- 
© neſs accordingly entertained ; and we do hereby moſt 
ſolemnly promiſe and engage ourſelves, faithfully to 
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reſpect which could teſtify the honor 


In 


* ſerve and obey your moſt ſerene highneſs, as your 


liege people, in defence of your highneſs's perſon and 
government with our lives and eſtates. 


And ſhall continue to pray, that the God of your 
© father, and our God, would double his ſpirit upon 
© your highneſs, guide and proſper all your councils and 
© undertakings for his own glory, with your highneſs 
© and this commonwealths good. So hopes and prays 
your highneſs's moſt humble and faithful ſubjects and 
© ſervants (7). | 

The reſt of the addreſſes were much in the ſame 
ſtrain ; which, as the addrefles in after-times, though 
they ſeem to promiſe much, had little real meaning, 
and in times of trial were nothing to be relied on; as 
the event ſoon ſhewed. 

Whilſt we are on the ſubje&t of congratulations, it 
will not be improper to obſerve, that the Muſes were 
not ſilent on Richard's acceſſion. The ſame pens that 
rehearſed the praiſes of the late protector, were em- 
ployed in pointing out the virtues of the ſucceſſor, and, 


which was the greateſt thing that could be then ſaid, 
equalling him to his father : 


Ecce] novus Cromvellus adeſt & funere patris, 
© Phcenix de phœnice novo reparabilis ævo. 
Hic tua bella geret, pacem legeſque fovebit, 
«© He reformatæ fidei tutela perennis , 


* Regnabit, ſacris præſtabit & otia mulis.” 


So ſang Dr. Tuckney. 
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in which they held him. Nor did they 
reſt 


Mr. Pre/ton, of Sydney college, Cambridge, wrote the 
following lines: 


« Siſte tuas tandem lacry mas, depone querelas, 
Anglia: defunctum quid juvet iſte dolor? 

Sol tuus occubuit; verum nox ' nulla ſecuta eſt; 
En! micat in medio filius orbe patris. 
Diſparere prior voluit, dum ſurgeret alter; 

« Quod natura ſimul non ſinit eſſe duos, 

Ecce, patris genius nato, ac heroicus ardor |! 
Parte igitur moritur, ſed meliore viget. 
« Vive diu felix, patriæ virtutis imago | 
© Vive, decus magnum præſidiumque tuis. 

© T bone quo virtus tua te vocat, i pede fauſto; 


Dum feriat vertex ſidera ſumma tuus. i 
< Cingant uſque tuos victricia ſerta capillos ; J 
Denique ſis ſimilis patris ubique tui.” 5 


I will add but one more from the collection publiſhed 
on this occaſion. It is anonymous. 


Scilicet, occubuit nuper /ux Magna Britannis, 
© Cam ſubito nobis t nova ſtella venis |! 
« Sic ſolitis radiis, diſcuſſa nube, refulget 
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© Sol z ita luce nitet Caſſiopeia nova, N 
© Auſpicete, matris quid non ſperemus alumni? | 
Pro tanto quæ non fundere vota licet ? (s) Muſa- 
l : rum Canta- | 
Nonne ea nos petimus ſuperos, ut patris Oliva brigienſium q 
. 3 g : luctus & gra- 1 
Floreat, & regnis uſque fruare tuis: tulatio. Can- I 
© Dum lucem Grantana dabit, dum pecula mater, tad. Apud 1 
R | Field, 1658. 
© Dum perget ſolitas reddere Camus aquas (5) ? 4to, 


Were 


* 


— 
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reſt here : — for in the intercourſe held 
between 


Were poets to be believed, how amiable, how ex- 
cellent, how admirable, in all reſpects, muſt princes 
be! Unfortunately, however, their teſtimony is of 
little weight; and facts are regarded more than the ſons 


\ Parnaſſus. Princes ſhould be careful, therefore, by 


good deeds and works of renown, to eſtabliſh a repu- 


tation, and cauſe their names to live, when the works 
of flatterers.will be no more in remembrance, 


© The muſe full oft purſues a meteor fire, 


And, vainly ventrous, ſoars on waxen wing.“ 
Maso. 


Let us now go on with the hiſtory, ---- The army, 
in whoſe hands the diſpoſal of the government in fact 
was, as, where a large army is kept up, it almoſt al- 
ways is, were not behind in their addreſſes to the new 
Protector. Very ſoon after the death of Oliver, an ad- 
dreſs was preſented by the officers of his highnelſs's 
armies in England, Scotland, and Treland. It is fo re- 
markable, on many accounts, that, I believe, the reader 
will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the whole of it. It fol- 
lows: 


May it pleaſe your highneſs, 


* When we conſider how God, the great and wiſe 
© diſpoſer of all things, hath by a long continued ſeries 
© of providence carried on his work in theſe nations by 
the hands of ſeveral inſtruments, making it manifeſtly 

to 
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eld between him and his allies, he had all 

en ¶ the deference paid him which could be 
expected by a powerful ſovereign of a 

ny noble 

ces 

of : 

ns Wc to proſper in the hands of all thoſe that did heartily 

by WE © own his cauſe and people, but moſt remarkably and 

u- © cminently'in the hands of that man whom he had 


© choſen, your deceaſed father,. whoſe memory ſhall be 
© bleſſed, and ever ſhall be had in particular remem- 
© brance amongſt good men, as having been the great 
© aſſertor of the liberties of Gods people, an inſtrument 
© to reſtore theſe nations. to peace, a lover of their 
© civil rights, and ſo indefatigable in his endeavours af- 
© ter reformation : the mentioning of whom, may well 

© ſtrike our hearts with unconceivable ſorrow and abaſe- 
: © ment, to think that we by our fins have provoked the 
God of all our mercies, to give us ſuch a ſtroke by 
© taking from us the delight of our eyes, and, under 
© God, the captain of his people, upon whom the eyes 
© of foreign princes were fixed with reverence and ex- 
pectation. O how gloriouſly did the Lord appear for 
and with him in the midſt of his people, making the 
* mountains to become a plain before him, and carrying 


© him upon the wings of faith and prayer, above all 
© difficulties and oppoſitions! How did the graces of 
Gods ſpirit evidently ſhine before him ! In his army, 
© he reckoned the choiceſt ſaints, his chiefeſt worthies : 
© in his family thoſe that were near and dear to God, 
© were near and dear to him, His eyes were upon the 
* faithful of the land ; to relieve many, advance ſome, 
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noble nation. And that nothing might 


be wanting to crown his felicity, the army, 
and the parliament by him aſſembled, took 


the 


© to protect and countenance all. In the things of Gol 
© he had a tender and large heart, to love all the ſaints, 
though of different judgments ; he had great ac- 
* quaintance with the Lord, mighty in faith and prayer, 
* which made him ſo conſtant and glorious a vigor, 
© Your highneſs, your armies, and people reap the bene 
fit of his prayers and ſucceſſes. But, alas ! this our 
£ Moſes (your dear and bleſſed father) the ſervant of 
© the Lord is dead : and ſhall we not weep? Though 
© we weep not for him, yet we cannot but weep for 
© ourſelves; we cannot but look after him, crying, 
Our father, our father, the chariot of /rael, and the 
<horſemen thereof. When we conſider theſe things, 
< we cannot but reverence the ſame Providence, in 
© bringing your highneſs to ſucceed him in the govern- 
© ment, with ſo much ſerenity and general conſent and 
© approbation of the people, when the enemy fo ftre- 
© nuouſfly endeavours to promote diſtraction and divi- 
© ſion. And we cannot but hope, though it hath 
© pleaſed the Lord ſharply to rebuke us, yet he will not 
© caſt us off, nor withdraw his fatherly affections from 
© us, but in our returnings he will give us reſt; and 
© will enable your highneſs to carry that good old cauſe 
© and intereſt of God and his people upon your heart 
© continually, and then he will carry you as upon eagles 
© wings, above the malice and wicked machinations 
© of ungodly men, to do valiantly in rael, in the ok 
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the oath of fidelity to him ; and the latter 
yoted to recognize and declare him lord 
protector 


© ther enlarging of the kingdom of Teſus Chrit; in 
© maintaining the Chriſtian liberty of all ſober gadly 
© men, though of different opinions in ſome things, the 


* theſe nations, and the reforming of all abuſes, And 
© more particularly, that we may lay open our hearts 
© before you, we hope and pray that God will enable 
© your highneſs to endeavour, that the armies which 
© ſhall be thought fit to be kept up in the three na- 
© tions, may be continued and kept under the command 
© of ſuch officers as are of honeſt godly principles, free 
© to adventure all that is dear unto them, by all lawful 


* all perſons that profeſs godlineſs, that are not of tur- 
© bulent ſpirits as to the peace of theſe nations, nor diſ- 
* turbers of others, though diftering in ſome things 
from themſelves, according to the true intent of the 
© humble petition and advice. That the vacancies in your 
* highneſs's councils and other places of public truſt, be 
© from time to time ſupplied and filled up with men of 
* known godlineſs and ſober principles; that they, with 
* your highneſs and your army, may make it their work 
to carry the concernments of the godly in theſe na- 
tions, and the civil rights of the people thereof upon 
their hearts, with full purpoſe to maintain them; and 
* that a work of reformation, tending to good life and 
* manners, may be vigorouſly carried on by the hands 
© of good magiſtrates ; and thoſe things that are oppreſ- 

O 2 © five 


« defending of the civil rights of the whole people of 


* ways and means to maintain an equal juſt liberty to 
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"© perſon, and two houſes of parliament, according © 
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protector and chief magiſtrate of the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Tre. 


land, 


© ſive and vexatious to the people may be ſuppreſſed; 
© that the proviſion made for ejecting ignorant and inſuf. 
«© ficient miniſters, and that for the approbation of mi- 
© niſters, tending to the bringing in of godly and able 
< preachers into the ſeveral places in theſe nations, 
© whereby poor and ignorant ſouls may be brought to 
© the knowledge of the truth, may be owned and main» 
© tained in their power, according to the aCts of parlia- 
© ment; and that any who ſhall diſcourage or diſcoun- 


| © tenance good miniſters in theſe nations, by encourag- 


© ing looſe and prophane perſons to oppoſe and light 
© them for not admitting ſuch as are looſe and prophane 
© to the ſacraments, may be diſcountenanced and pu- 
© niſhed. In your proſecution whereof, we hope that 
God will aſſiſt us to make it known to your highnels 
© and all the world, that we aim at no private intereſt 
© nor ends of our own, but that we ſhall be heartily 
© and faithfully with you, as we have been with your 
© father, to adventure our lives and all that is dear to 
© us, to ſtand by you; theſe being the principles upon 
© which we engaged with your bleſſed father, and were 
< bleſſed of God in: and we truſt God will direct your 
© heart to be fixed and bottomed upon the ſame princi- 
$ ples; which we are perſwaded God will own you in, 


© and bleſs us in ſtanding by you againſt all that ſhall 
© oppoſe you therein, or make it their deſign to change 


© or alter the preſent government eſtabliſhed in a ſingle 


the 
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and, and the dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging (d). 
His 


the humble petition and advice, or ſhall endeavour the 
« ſubverſion thereof, or the diſturbance of the peace of 
* theſe nations. And we are confident you will have 
the concurrent help of the prayers and endeavours of 
© the people of God, whereby your heart and hand will 
© be ſtrengthened to ride on proſperouſly, to the joy and 
© rejoycing of all good men, and to the terror and diſ- 
© ſappointment of all your adverſaries, when they ſhall 
* perceive you inherit not only your fathers glory and 
* and authority, but alſo the hearts of his old faithful 
© followers; and (which crowns all) the bleſſing of 
God your father: which that it may be continued un- 
to you, and proſper you in all that you put your hand 
+ unto, is, and ſhall be, the continual prayers of 


© Your Highneſs's 
© Moſt humble and loyal ſubjects (f).“ 


This addreſs was preſented Sept. 18, 1658, by Fleet- 
wood, attended by a great body of the officers ; and, 
we are told, © his highneſs was pleaſed to make a re- 
* turn to each particular of the addreſs, and in ſuch 
* language, as gave full evidence of his being the in- 
* heritor of his fathers princely wiſdom, and of that af- 
fection which he bare to the nation in general, and the 
* ſoldiery in particular; ſo that they all departed with 
very high ſatisfaction, and much aſſurance of enjoying 

03 * a happy 
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His reign, however, was but ſhort, 
Animoſities aroſe among thofe who were 
averſe to the cauſe of Charles (cc), and 

broils 


© a happy government (2)! — Nor was this all : — 
A parliament being ſummoned to meet at W/eftmin/ter, 
Jan. 17, 1558, O. S. every member of it took an 
oath, part of which was to be true and faithful to 
© the lord protector of the commonwealth of England, 
© Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions and territo- 
© ries thereunto belonging, as chief magiſtrate thereof; 
© and not to contrive, deſign, or attempt any thing 
© againſt the perſon, or lawful authority of the lord pro- 
© teCtor (x).” —— Thus firm, to every common eye, 
did Richard ſtand in the protectorate! So little ground, 
in appearance, had Charles to expect any thing from 
the death of Oliver Clarendon owns, the King's con- 
dition never appeared ſo hopeleſs, ſo deſperate, as at 
this time: for, adds he, a more favourable conjunc- 
ture his friends could never expect than this; which 
now ſeem'd to blaſt all their hopes, and confirm their 
© utmoſt deſpair (y). 

(cc) Animeſities aroſe among thoſe who were averſe tt 
the cauſe of | Charles. ] A calm ſtate in a nation is ge- 
nerally eſteemed a dangerous one; as it intimates great 
timidity, or deep deſign. Every thing, we have ſeen, 
looked well on Richard's ſide : but i it was appearance 
only. Money was ſcarce : diviſions v were in the coun- 
eil: and the chief officers in the army, though nearly 
related to the protector, very ſoon. began to give him 
much trouble and uneaſineſs, They deſired that they 

1 might 
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broils were likely to enſue. Richard, 
therefore, 


might have a commander in chief under his highneſs: 
that no officer might be put out of his employment 
without a trial, according to the laws martial : and 
that the commander in chief might have power to give 
commiſſions to all inferior officers (z). Richard, though 
far enough from being pleaſed with theſe propoſals, 
made Fleetwood lieutenant general of all the armies, 
and ſo in conſequence commander in chief. This af- 
fair gave great uneaſineſs to the friends of Richard. 
Among others, we find Henry Cromwell, lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, in a letter to the protector, dated, OF. 
20, 1658, complaining in the following manner: © If 
the account be true which I have received of the ſtate 
of affairs in England, I cannot tell what to adviſe 
© your highneſs upon this ſad occaſion, though I confeſs 
tis no more than I looked for. Only I had ſome 
hopes, it might have been prevented, by keeping all 
* officers at their reſpective charges. But as things now 
* ſtand, I doubt the flood is ſo ſtrong, you can neither 
© ſtem it, nor come to an anchor, but muſt be content 
* to go adrift, and expect the ebb, I thought thoſe 
* whom my father had raiſed from nothing, would not 
© ſo ſoon have forgot him, and endeavour to deſtroy his 
family, before he is in his grave. Why de 1 ſay I 
thought, when I know that ambition and affectation 
© of empire never had any bounds? I cannot think 
$ theſe men will ever reſt, till they are in the ſaddle 3 
and we have of late years been ſo uſed. to changes, 
chat it will be but a nine days wonder, And yet I fear 
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therefore, whether through weakneſs or 
wiſdom, 


there is no remedy, but what muſt be uſed gra- 
6 dually, and pedetentim, Sometimes I think of a par- 
5 liament; but am doubtful whether ſober men will 
adventure to embark, themſelves, when things are in 
* ſo high a diſtraction ; or if they would, whether the 
* army can be reſtrained from forcing elections. I 
* know not what to adviſe at this diſtance, unleſs I 
could hear all the arguments pro and con, upon a 
© true ſtate of the caſe ; yet I am almoſt afraid to come 
to your highneſs, leſt I ſhould be kept there, and ſo 
your highneſs loſe this army, which, for ought [ 
* know, is the only ſtay you have, though I cannot but 
b earneſtly defire it. I do alſo think it dangerous to 
© write freely to your highneſs, or for you to do it to 
© me, unleſs by a meſſenger, that will not be outwited, 
© or corrupted ; for I make no queſtion, but that all 
© the letters will be opened, which come either to or 
from your highneſs, which can be ſuſpected to con- 
© tain buſineſs (42). Lord Fauconberg was Hen- 
ry's intelligencer, —— A parliament, as we have 
ſeen, was called; though with great fears of the 
event, However, as much application and induſtry 
was uſed by the court, the returns, for the moſt part, 
were not diſagreeable. — This parliament, which was 
compoſed of members choſen for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; and the other houſe, or houſe of lords, 
inſtituted by Oliver ; though favourable to Richard, did 
pot promote his intereſts and deſigns, ar, to ſpeak 
more properly, the intereſts and deſigns of his miniſters, 
3 — wb | with 
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| with that zeal and unanimity which was expected from 
them. The majority were ſtaunch and to be depended 
on; — but among them were many able men, diſ- 


poſed to embroil matters as much as poſſible. Theſe were 
of different principles. Royaliſts, conſiſting of the 


cavalier and preſbyterian parties: and republicans, who 


had ſtood ſteady to their principles, and hated any thing 
reſembling a monarchical ſtate, "Theſe latter, having 
much experience, and excelling in the arts of govern- 
ment, ſuffered not a queſtion to be carried by the cour- 
tiers without great oppoſition ; and they ſoon gained 
ſo high a reputation in the houſe, that they were heard 
with attention and reſpect. For truth and eloquence, 
in conjunction, ſeldom fail of effect in popular aſſem- 
blies, where men may be ſuppoſed to be in ſome de- 
gree uninfluenced by prejudice or ſelf-intereſt, How- 
ever, the court party almoſt always prevailed : ſo that, 
as Ludlow, who was a member, tells us, all that could 
© be done was only to lengthen out their debates, and 
to hang on the wheels of the chariot, that they might 
not be able to drive ſo furiouſly. By this means 
time was gained to infuſe good principles into divers 
* young gentlemen, who before had never been in any 
© public aſſembly, in hopes that, though for the preſent 
their previous engagements ſhould carry them againſt 
* us, yet upon mature deliberation they might diſcover 
* where their true intereſt lay. Neither were our en- 
deavours without ſucceſs, For having frequently held 
© the houſe nine or ten days in debate before they could 
come to a queſtion, many gentlemen, who came to 
a IWeltminſter prepoſſeſſed in favour of the court, con- 
* feſſed that the reaſons of the commonwealth party 
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© were ſo cogent, that they were not able to reſi 
© them (5). 

But, had the parliament been continued, Mr. Bethe, 
who was allo a member, very plainly tells us, the op- 
© poſition to Richard would have been ineffectual. All 
that the country party could do (though they ſhewed 


_ © ſuch abilities, induſtry, and affection to their country, 


(e) Brief 
Narrative of 
the Parlia- 
ment, called 
by Richard 
Cromwell, 
at the end of 
his Intereſt of 
princes, 
Lond, 1689. 


© as is worthy for ever to be remembered) was to keep 
off ſlavery for a ſmall time (in hopes that God would 
* fend deliverance) without power of doing any more 
good, than in ſometimes getting a qualifying word in- 
to a queſtion : for had the parliament fat longer, the 
country party could not have preſerved the liberties of 
© the nation many weeks longer from the ruine that the 
«© courtiers had deſigned (c). — Whilſt the parliament 
were debating about the houſe of lords, as conſtituted 
by Oliver; the form and manner of recognizing Richard; 
and many other affairs of high importance ; --- a hum- 
ble repreſentation and petition of the general council of 
officers of the armies of England, Scetland, and Ireland, 
was preſented to the protector; in which, in very ſtrong 
terms, they repreſented their fears, their dangers, and 


their diſtreſſes for want of pay: and, in concluſion, 


added, We humbly pray, that your highneſs, taking 
into your ſerious conſideration the ſad condition of the 
* armies, and danger of rhe nations, both from the 
great want of pay and the activity of our common 
* enemy, will be pleafed to repreſent theſe things, 
* which we have herein laid before your highneſs, to 
the parliament, with our humble defire and prayer that a 


« ſpeedy ſupply be made for the armies ; that their paſt ar- 


rear 
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© rear may be ſatisfied, and care taken for their conſtant 
future pay, ſo long as it ſhall be thought fit to conti- 
nue them; as alſo that ſatisfaction be given to the 
© militia forces ; and that there may be ſuch a public 
© aſſerting of our good old cauſe, and juſtification and 
© confirmation of all proceedings in proſecution and 
© maintenance thereof, à0d declaration againſt its ene- 
© mies, as may, for the future, deter all perſons from 
ſpeaking or attempting any thing to the prejudice there- 
© of, or of the perſons that have acted in proſecution of 
© it, and afford preſent ſecurity to the civil and religious 
© rights and liberties of theſe nations, and the peace 
© thereof; and that the liberty of good and well- affected 
© people, in repairing with freedom to their meetings, 
for the worſhip of God (of late much violated by in- 
« diting and impriſoning many of their perſons), may be 
« till aſſerted and vindicated (d).” This petition being 
looked on as a kind of threatning to the court, it pro- 
duced the following reſolutions in parliament, Ap. 18, 
1659. 

© Reſalved, &c. That, during the ſitting of the par- 
© liament, there ſhall be no general council or meeting 
* of the officers of the army, without the direction, 
„leave, and authority of his highneſs the lord protec- 
© tor, and both houſes of parliament. 

© Reſolved, &c. That no perſon ſhall have or conti- 
nue any command or truſt in any of the armies or na- 
© vies of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or any of the 
* dominions or territories thereto belonging, who ſhall 
* refuſe to ſubſcribe, that he will not diſturb nor inter- 


ru pt the free meetings in parliament of any of the 
members 
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© members of either houſe of parliament, or their free. 
© dom in their debates and counſels. 

© Reſolved, Sc. That the concurrence of the other 
© houſe, be deſired to theſe votes: and that Mr. 
Vom Stevens do carry the fame to the other houſe for 
their concurrence, 
© Reſolved, Sc. That the houſe will take into conſi- 
< deration, to-morrow morning, how the arrears of the 
© armies and navies may be ſpeedily ſatisfied (e). 

Theſe were bold votes, as matters were circumſtanced: 
but as the army had thought fit to dictate, nothing re- 
mained for the parliament but to ſhew their diſſatisfac- 
tion, and to declare the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch proceed- 
ings. The chiefofficers of the army were ſoon informed of 
what had paſſed in the houſe, and determined to be re- 


venged. For which purpoſe, De/drowe went to the protec- 
tor, and told him, if he would diſſolve his parliament, 
© the officers would take care of him; but that if he re- 
© fuſed ſo to do, they would do it without him, and 
(f) Lud- © leave him to ſhift. for himſelf (7). — Richard here- 


low, vol. ii, 


p. 641, upon adviſed with the Lord Broghill, Fiennes, Thurlie, 
« Walſey, Whitlock, and ſome others, whether it were 
© not fit to diſſove the preſent parliament ; moſt of them 
were for it; I,” ſays Mphitloct, * doubted the ſucceſs of 
«© it, and wiſhed alittle longer permiſſion of their ſitting, 
© eſpecially now they had begun to conſider of 14 
* money, whereby they would engage the ſoldiery; but 
© moſt were for the diſſolving of the parliament, in regard 
of the preſent great dangers from them, and from the 


© cavaliers who now flocked to London, and underhand 


5 9 © fomented the diviſions (g). The parliament, ac- 


677. cordingly, was diſſolved April 22, 1659, and the ſol- 
diery 


(e) Journal, 
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diery became ſoon maſters; who very ſoon diſcarded 
Richard, and publiſhed a declaration, inviting the mem- 
bers of the long parliament, who continued fitting till 
April 20th, 1653, to return to the exerciſe and diſ- 
charge of their truſt, — What relates farther to Richard 
will be found in the note following. — Mountague's 
[afterwards Lord Sandwich] account of the overthrow 
of Richard's government, will be no improper ſupple- 
ment to what is before related. I have ſpoken,” 
ſays he, with one who was at London in the molt inti- 
© mate councils about pulling down Richard, and am 
© aſſured that General Moncte was applied to in Scotland 
© to ſtick unto Richard, and was offered to have twenty 
© thouſand pounds per annum ſettled upon him; and he 
would not be engaged, but ſent word, that the ſaid 
© revenue would do Richard more good than his ſtick- 
ing to him. Further I am aſſured, that notwithſtand- 
© ing the aboveſaid, yet Richards party wanted not 
power to have ſuppreſſed Fleetibocd and Deſorowe, and 
© over-ruled the army; but then it muſt have been by 
the Lord Falconberg, the Earl of Cariifle, myſelf, Colonel 
* Ingoldſby, and others, who they thought would cer- 
© tainly bring in the King; which at that time they 
© choſe to ſhift off to the very laſt extremity, 'T nen they 
© let in Vane and Haſelrigge, Nevil, and other common- 
* wealths men, upon fair promiſes from them not to 
© overturn the government; but they proved perfidious, 
* and brought in the Rump; which inconvenience 
might have been prevented, if Richard had not diſ- 
* ſolved, but prorogued his parliament, for a few months. 
For that parliament had much of the intereſt of the 

nation 
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wiſdom, quietly reſigned the govern. 
ment (DD), and thereby prevented the 


effu- 


nation in it: and though the Rump ſhould have got 
© into the ſaddle, yet that parliament intereſt would 
© have procured it to meet again in deſpight of all op- 


_ © poſition, So as the diſſolving that parliament is held 


(D) MS. 
Journal of 
Sir Edward 
Mountague, 
in Sept. 
1659 fol. 


© the great and fundamental error of that alteration of 
government (þ).” 

(DD) Richard, through weakneſs or wiſdom, reſigned 
the government.) The members of the long parlia- 
ment, who formed the commonwealth government, 
and performed deeds of renown ſuperior to any govern- 
ment that was before them in Britain, upon the invita- 
tion of Fleetwood, returned to their houſe, and appli- 
ed themſelves, in their wonted manner, to the buſineſs 
of the nation. Among theſe, as well as among the 
officers of the army, who had taken on them to pull 
down and to ſet up, the family of Oliver had ſome 
friends, who thought it but reaſonable that a handſome 
allowance ſhould be given them by the ftate, in ac- 
knowledgment of his merits, and their own deſerts 
from the commonwealth, General Moncte, in a let- 
ter, ſigned by himſelf, and the chief officers of the 
army in Scotland, written to General Fleetiuood, to be 
communicated to the general council of officers at Mal- 
lingford-houſe, ſays, * Seeing his late highneſs Richard] 
© hath been pleaſed to manifeſt ſoe much ſelf-deniall and 
© love to his country, in appearing for the intereſt hereof 
* againft his owne, in this great day ofchange, we earneſt- 


ly intreat you that you will uſe your endeavours, with 
© affec- 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
effuſion of blood, and the calamities of 


his 


c affectionate care and induſtry, that himſelf and fami- 
« ]y (together with her highneſs dowager) may have foe 
© honourable a proviſion ſettled upon them, and ſuch 
other dignities, as are ſuitable to the former great 
© ſervices of that familie to theſe nations (i).“ And 
the officers of the Engliſh army, at a meeting with ſome p. 669. 
leading members of parliament, in order to their re- 

eſtaliſnment in the government, having * propoſed that 
© ſome proviſion of power might be made for Mr. 

© Richard Cromwell, as well as for the payment of his 

© debts, and future ſubſiſtence in a plentiful manner, 

© they having promiſed to take care of him in theſe par- 

« ticulars 3* it was agreed by the members preſent, 

© that thoſe debts which he had contracted on the pub- 
© lic account ſhould be paid, that ſo he might be ena- 
© bled to ſubſiſt comfortably, though they would by 
© no means conſent to continue any part of his late aſ- 
ſumed power (4).“ In conformity to this agreement, 
© was referred by the parliament of the common- 
wealth of England, May 16, 1659, to the members 
© of parliament that are of the committee of ſafety, to 


© take into conſideration the preſent condition of the 


© eldeſt ſon of the late Lord General Cromwell; and to 
© inform themſelves what his eſtate is; and what his 
© debts are; and how they have been contracted ; and 
© how far he doth acquieſce in the government of this 


© commonwealth, as it is declared by this parliament ; 
© and to offer upon the whole, what they conceive ex- 


* pedient in his behalf to the parliament (J). 
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his people. —— The commonwealth go. WM vern' 
vernment, | 


| Accordingly, on the 25th of the ſame month, Sit 
4 | Gilbert Pickering acquainted the houſe, that he, and 
the Lord Chief Juſtice St. Fobn, did, according to the 
command of the houſe, repair to the eldeſt ſon of the 
late Lord General Cromwell ; and acquainted him with 
the ſenſe of the houſe, touching his ſubſcribing a pa- 
per ſent by him to a committee formerly appointed to 
communicate to him a declaration and order of the 
houſe : and that he did thereupon, in their preſence, 
ſign the ſaid paper with his name; and preſented the 
ſaid paper to the houſe, ſubſcribed, Richard Cromwell, 

The ſaid paper was read; and alſo a ſchedule *, 


1 © ric 
containing 
cw 
* By this ſchedule it appeared, that when Oliver 1 « 11 
died, he owed — — — 28000 o o 
3 A 0 
Since which Richard had reduced it to — — 23550 0 0 9 
And had advanced to the N for cloath- t 
ing, &c. _ _ 3700 © © 8 
And borrowed, on his perſonal genes for the ſup- [ 
ply of Dunkirk, — _ — 6090 © o vs 
c 
Sum total, 29640 o © f 
His real eſtate was (including 22011, 178. 9d. per 
annum, ſettied on his brother Henry upon 
marriage; and 12001. per annum, ſettled fa 


for ſecurity of 150001. for a portion to his 
ſiſter Frances), per annum, — , — 7319 10. 1 


. 


Out of which there was payable, yearly, to his mo- 

ther, — — — — 2000 © © 
And ſeveral annuities, to the amount of 818 0 o 
So that there remained clear to him, per annum, — 2818 © 0 


Which 
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vernment, conſiſting of thoſe members 


of 


containing a true ſtate of his debts 3 and how they were 
contracted. The paper was as followeth: I have per- 
g uſed the reſolve and declaration, which you were 
© pleaſed to deliver to me the other night; and for 
your information touching what is mentioned in the 
© reſolve, I have cauſed a true ſtate of my debts to be 
© tranſcribed and annexed to this paper: which will 
* ſhew what they are, and how they have been con- 
© tracted. As to that part of the reſolve, whereby the 
© committee are to inform themſelves, how far I do ac- 
* quieſce in the government of this commonwealth, as 
© it is declared by this parliament; I truſt, my paſt car- 
© riage hitherto hath manifeſted my acquieſcence in the 
will and diſpoſition of God; and that I love and va- 
© lue the peace of this commonwealth much above my 
© own concerns: and I deſire that by this a meaſure of 
my future deportment may be taken; which, through 
© the aſſiſtance of God, ſhall be ſuch as ſhall bear the 
* ſame witneſs ; having, I hope, in ſome degree, learn- 
© ed rather to reverence and ſubmit to the hand of God, 
© than to be unquiet under it: and as to the late pro- 
© vidences that have fallen out amongſt us, however, 


Which was incumbered with a debt of 30001. contracted in his (®) Journal. 


father's life-time, and then unpaid *, 


N. B. The miſcaſting in the debts is in the Journal. 


We may judge, by this, that Oliver had not been very intent 
on enriching his family; ſince, doubtleſs, double his wealth has 
been amaſſed, ſince his time, by men ſprung from the dunghill, 


in many departments of government, 


Vor. I. | P 
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(m) Journal, 


that the prefent clear yearly value of the ſaid Richard 
© Cromwell (which according to the ſchedule preſented 
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the houſe of commons, who had been 
turned 


in reſpect to the particular engagements that lay upon 
© me, I could not be active in making a change in 
the government of theſe nations; yet, through the 
* goodneſs of God, I can freely acquieſce in it, being 
made; and behold myſelf obliged, as (with other men) 
© I expect protection from the preſent government, ſo to 
* demean myſelf with all peaceableneſs under it; and 
© to procure, to the uttermoſt of my power, that all, 


© in whom I have any intereſt, do the ſame, 


C RICHARD CROMWEII. 


Hereupon the parliament declared, that they did ac- 
© cept in good part, what is expreſſed in the ſaid pa- 
< per; and in teſtimony thereof did put in oblivion, all 
* matters palt in reference to the ſaid Richard Cromwell; 
and did take upon them his juſt debts ; and did think 


fit that he retire from J/hitehall, and diſpoſe of him- 
* ſelf as his private occaſions might require, in a peace- 
able demeanour of himſelf, under the protection of 
the parliament. Two thouſand pounds were ordered 
© allo forthwith to be advanced for his preſent occa- 
© ftons; and it was referred to a committee, to conſi- 
der what was fit to be done as to a ſettlement of a 
© comfortable and honourable for him (m).” The com- 
mittee appointed delivered their opinion, July 6th, 


in parliament amounts to one thouſand two hundred 
1 | © nincty 
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turned out by Cromwell, after having, 
by 


© ninety nine pounds, over and above the jointure and 
© annuities mentioned in the ſaid ſchedule) be made up 
© unto him ten thouſand pounds per annum, during his 
© life: and in order thereto, that the ſum of eight thou- 
© ſand ſeven hundred pounds per annum be ſettled upon 
© the ſaid Richard Cromwell, during his life, for his ſub- 
© ſiſtence, to be iſſued and paid unto him monthly, by 
© equal portions, out of the proceed or revenue of- the 
© letter or packet-offce ; and that the whole revenue of 


© the ſaid office be charged with the due . of the 
ſame: 


That lands of inheritance, of the value of five thou- 
* ſand pounds per annum, of the lands in the diſpoſe of 
the commonwealth of England or Ireland, be ſettled 
© upon the ſaid Richard Cromwell, and his heirs, in fee: 
© That when lands of inheritance, of the value of 
© five thouſand pounds per annum, be ſettled upon the 
* ſaid Richard Cromwell, and his heirs, according to the 
© purport of the next precedent vote; and that the ſaid 
© Richard Cromwell be in the actual poſſeſſion thereof; 
that then the ſum of five thouſand pounds per annum, 
part of the ſaid ſum of eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
© per annum, be charged upon the packet- office (ac- 
«© cording to the fore-recited vote of this committee), 
© be abated ; and the ſaid office thereof diſcharged 
© for the future: 
That the firſt monthly payment of the ſaid yearly 
© ſum of eight thouſand ſeven hundred pounds, to be 
TI charged 
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by deeds of peace and war, carried che 
the 
© charged on the ſaid packet-office, according to the Da 
© precedent votes, amounting to the ſum of ſeven hun-. 0 
© dred twenty hve pounds, to be paid unto the ſaid k . . 
< Richard Cromwell, upon the 6th of June laſt, 1659, = 
© for one month, commencing the 6th day of May laſt, 2 1 
© and ending the ſaid 6th day of June; and the faid : = 
monthly payments to continue payable upon every | 5. 
« ſixth day of every month for the future, according Wea 
to the. purport of the ſaid former votes: TR 
© That as the jointures and annuities in the ſaid f 1 
ſchedule mentioned ſhall abate, by the deceaſe of any Tor 
© of the reſpeQive perſons to whom the ſame are reſpec- Yo 
« tively payable, whereby the income of the real eſtate « 
of the ſaid Richard Cromwell ſhall be increaſed, the 1 
© ſaid yearly charge of eight thouſand ſeven hundred « fr 
pounds, to be ſettled upon the ſaid office for his ſub- « (a 
« fiſtence, be proportionably abated, « th 
© Reſolved, That the debt ſtated, and undertaken to a 
© be paid, by the parliament, for Richard Cromwell, 6. 
© eldeſt ſon of the late Lord General Cramtuell, be « C, 
© twenty nine thouſand fix hundred and forty pounds. 
© Ordered, That the ſaid debt be ſatisfied by ſale of «x 
© the plate, hangings, goods, and furniture in Hhitehall ” 
© and Hampton Court, belonging to the ſtate, which 4 
© may conveniently be ſpared : and that the ſame be 'F 
© forthwith ſold, for payment thereof, accordingly. 6] 


© Ordered, That Mr. Ralegh [ſon and heir of Sit 5 
alter], Colonel Dove, Mr. Robinſon, Mr. Scot, Mr. 6 


6 Dor mer, 
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the glory of the Engliſb name to the 
_ greateſt 


© Dormer, be added to the committee, to examine what 
goods in Whitehall, Hampton Court, &c. belonged 
« to the ſtate: and that the ſaid committee have fur- 
© ther power to examine upon oath ; and alſo to exa- 
mine what goods there were bought with the ſtates 
© money, 

© Ordered, That it be referred to the ſaid committee, 
© to bring in an act for ſale of the ſaid plate, hang» 
© ings, goods, and furniture, in //hitehall, and 
Hampton Court, for payment of the ſaid debt of 
twenty nine thouſand fix hundred and forty pounds 
F accordingly. 

* Reſolved, That the ſaid Richard Cromwell ſhall be, 
© and is hereby, acquitted, and abſolutely diſcharged, 
from payment of the ſaid debt of twenty nine thou- 
* ſand fix hundred and forty pounds, and every part 
thereof, and of and from all actions, ſuits, and de- 
* mands, for or by reaſon thereof, by the creditors ; 
and that the ſtate will ſatisfy the perſons to whom the 
* ſame is due. 

© Ordered, That it be referred to the aforeſaid com- 
* mittee, to take a true ſurvey of the mannors and lands 
© of the eldeſt ſon of the late Lord General Cromwell ; 
© and to examine the true value thereof; and report 
the ſame, together with the act for ſale of the plate 
and goods appointed to be ſold, on Thurſday morning 
next: and that the ſaid committee have power to 
* ſend for perſons, papers, and records: and that Co- 
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greateſt height, by the invitation of 
Fleetwoid 


lonel White, Sir Henry Mildmay, Mr. Say, and Co. 


0 
© lonel Rich, be added to that committee (n).“ 7 
The late protector, however, by reaſon of the aſle;. «\ 
changes, was nothing the better for theſe reſolutions, 14 
Richard, by reaſon of his quiet reſignation, and ſub. 
miſſion to the parliament, has been treated as a man 
© without ſpirit to diſcern what was beſt for him; as 
« extreamly puſillanimous: in fine, as © a fool, and a D 
* ſot:* by ſuch men as Lord Qiarendon (o), and his copy iſts. { nif 
But, in the name of common ſenſe, what was * ha 
there weak or fooliſh in laying down a burthen too of 
heavy for the ſhoulders? What in preferring the peace * fe 
and welfare of men, to blood and confuſion, the ne- *W 
ceſfary conſequences of retaining the government ? Or 5 
what, in a word, in reſigning the power to ſuch, as, ft 
by experience, had been found fully equal to it, and in- a 
tent on promoting the common welfare ? Ambition, *d 
glory, fame, found well in the ears of the vulgar; and 9 


men, excited by them, have ſeldom failed to figure in 
the eyes of the world: but the man who can diveſt 
himſelf of empire for the ſake of his fellow men, mult, 
in the eye of reaſon, be entitled to a much higher re- 
nown, than the purpled hero, who leads them on to 


ſlaughter, though provinces or kingdoms are gained to 
him thereby, | 


Pd 


Ambition, ceaſe : the idle conteſt end :. 
©*Tis but a kingdom thou canſt win or loſe. 
| e ory © And 
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Fleetwood and the general officers, now 
again 


f 
1 


And why muſt murder'd myriads loſe their all, 

(If life be all) why deſolation lour, 

© With famiſh'd frown on this affrighted ball, 

That thou may'ſt flame the meteor of an hour? 
Mason, 


Dr. Calamy tells us, © that when a friend of his ſig- 
© nified, in a way of free diſcourſe, to Mr. Howe (who 
© had been chaplain to Oliver and Richard, and was a man 
* of ſenſe and learning), that he had heard Richard re- 
* flected on as a weak man; he [ Howe], with ſome 
© warmth, made this return: How could he be a weak 
* man, when upon the remonſtrance that was brought 
from the army by his brother Fleetwood, he ſtood it out 
* all night againſt his whole council, and continued the 
debate till four o'clock in the morning, having none 
© but Thurloe to abet him; maintaining that the diſſolv- 
© ing that parliament, would be both his ruin and theirs! 
© Upon ſome farther diſcourſe on the ſame ſubject, Mr. 
* Howe told my friend, that Fleetwood undertook with 
© great ſolemnity, that if Richard would but comply 
with the propoſal that was made him, the army ſhould 
© not do him the leaſt damage. And he added, that 
© when Fleetwood was afterwards put in mind of this, 
© all the anſwer he return'd was, that he thought 
©he had had more intereſt in the army than he 
found he had. And Mr. Howe farther added, that ac- 
* cidentally meeting with Major General Berry, who 
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NN tion might have been happy (p).“ Mr. Maid. 
fo $60. one deſcribes © Richard as a worthy perſon indeed, of 
ond. 1724+ 
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again took place, and was ſubmitted to 
| and 


© was in theſe times ſo active and buſy, ſometime after 
© the Reſtoration, when he was but in very mean cir- 


* cumſtances, he very freely told him, with tears run- 
* ning down his cheeks, that if Richard had but at that 


© time hanged up him, and nine or ten more, the na- 


© an obliging nature and religious diſpoſition, giving 
great reſpect to the beſt of perſons, both miniſters and 
others; and having to his lady a prudent, godly, prac- 
© tical Chriſtian. His entrance,” ſays he, into the go- 
© vernment, was with general ſatisfaction; having ac- 
© ceptation with all ſorts of people, and addreſſes from 
them importing ſo much. It was an amazing con- 
ſideration to me (who, out of the experience I had of 
the ſpirits of the people, did fear confuſion would be- 
© famous Over's ſucceſſor) to ſee my fears ſo con- 
* futed; though, alas! the ſin of England ſoon ſhewed, 
© that they were not vain fears. For in a ſhort time, 
* ſome actings in the army appeared tending to diveſt 
the protector of the power of it. This bred ſome 
« jealouſy and unkindneſs betwixt him and the officers 
« of itz but it was allayed, and things looked fayre 
again. About this time writs were ſent out to ſum- 
* mons a parliament, which accordingly ſat down in 
March following, The power of the protector, and 
that of the other houſe, was inſtantly controverted in 


© the houſe of commons, which houſe conſiſted of a 
« tripartite 
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« tripartite intereſt, wiz. the protector's, the common- 
« wealth's (as it was ſo called by ſome, though ground- 


« leſsly enough), and Charles the King of Scots; each party 
« ſtriving to carry an end their own deſign, ſyding one 
c while with one, another while with another obſtructed 
« ſettlement, and acted nothing but what tended to 
© leave religion and ſobriety naked of protection. The 
© vigilant army obſerved this, and diſpoſed themſelves to 
© prevent this growing evil: in order to it, keep gene- 
© ral councils, publiſh remonſtrances, and make ad- 
© dreſſes. The parliament, fearing the co-ordinacy (at 
© leaſt) of a military power with the civil, forbid the 
© meetings of the army. The army reſent this ſo ill, as 
by a violent impreſſion they prevail with the protector 
© to diſſolve the parliament. This he did animo tam 
© reluftanti, that he could not conceal his repentance of 
© it, but it breake out upon all occaſions, The army 
© obſerving it, reflected on him as a perſon true to the ci- 
© vil intereſt, and not fixed to them; and the officers 
© keeping general councils, in a few days reſolve to de · 
© poſe him, and reſtore the members of parliament diſ- 
© ſolved by the firſt protector, in the year 1653, to the 
© exerciſe of their government again, in order (as they 
« ridiculouſly ſtiled it) to the ſettling of a common- 
© wealth (9). — Richard lived, privately, more than 
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« fitfy years after his abdication; and died at Cheſhunt, p. 566. 


in Hertfordſbire, July 12, 1712, in the goth year of 
© his age: and as he had done hurt to nobody, ſo no- 


* body did ever ſtudy to hurt him, by a rare inſtance of 
© the inſtability of human greatneſs, and of the ſecurity 


of innocence (r).. I cannot conclude this (© 7 
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note without adding, that Henry Cromwell, lord 
lieutenant of Jreland, though indiſputably a man of 
ſenſe and addreſs, who commanded an army by whom 
he was beloved, was poſſeſſed of like ſentiments with 


the protector; and therefore, on the firſt notice, at- 


tended the parliament, to whom he had before quietly 
reſigned, and betook himſelf to privacy and retirement, 
the uſual reſort of the wiſe, the diſappointed, or 
the unhappy. Part of his reſignation J will tranſcribe, 
as it conveys an idea of his true diſpoſition. — © I now 
< think it time,” ſays he © (leaſt a longer ſuſpenſe ſhould 
© beget prejudiciall apprehenſions in the minds of any), 
to give you this accompt, vix. that I acquieſce in the 
< preſent way of government, although I cannot pro- 
* miſe ſoe much affeCtion to the late changes, as others 
© yery honeſtly may. For my own part, I can ſay, that 
© I believe God was preſent in many of your adminiſtra- 
tions, before you were laſt interrupted, and may be 
© ſoe again; to which end I hope that thoſe worthy 
© perſons, who have lately acknowledged ſuch their in- 
< terrupting you in the year 1653 to have been their 
fault, will by that ſence of their impatience be hence- 
© forth engaged to doe ſo no more, but bee the inſtru- 
© ments of your defence, whilſt you quietly ſearch out 
© the ways of our peace; which ſtability and freedom, 


© when the Lord ſhall reſtore unto you, will much ſub- 


due the hearts of all peaceably minded perſons to your 
© authority. The fower yeers experience J have had of 
your army heere | /reland] (even under thoſe tryalls, 
* which have provoked others) gives me juſt ground to 
* aſſure you of their concurrence with their brethren in 

es England, 
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England, in the way of obeying and defending, rather 
than of directing or awing you. I ſay, for my own 
© part, I had an honourable opinion of the government 
© you are now returned unto before its diſcontinuance ; 
and yet I muſt not deny, but that the free ſubmiſſion 
which many worthy, wiſe, and conſcientious perſons 
* yeilded to the late government under a ſingle perſon 
© (by ſeveral ways as well reall as verball) ſatisfied me 
© alſo in that forme. And whereas my father (whom I 
© hope you yett looke upon as no inconſiderable inſtru- 
ment of theſe nations freedome and happineſs), and 


* ſince him my brother, were conſtituted chiefe in thoſe 


© adminiſtrations, and that the returning to another 
© forme hath been looked upon as an indignity to thoſe 
my neareſt relations; I cannot but acknowledge my 
* owne weakneſs as to the ſudden digeſting thereof, and 
© my owne unfitneſs to ſerve you in the carrying on 


© your further ſuperſtructures upon that baſis. And as 


© I cannot promote any thing which inferrs the dimi- 
* nution of my late fathers honor and merit; ſoe I thank 
© the Lord, for that hee hath kept me ſafe in the great 
© temptation, wherewith I have beene aſſaulted to with- 
draw my affection from that cauſe wherein he lived 
© and died. I have a tenderneſs to peace, which (as I 


©* conceive depending rather on the worthineſs of go- 
vernors than formes of government) renders me con- 


© tent to wait upon Providence in the expectation of 


© that mercy, being ready to yeild up my charge to any 
* whom you ſhall fend to receive itt; and beſeeching 
© the Lord to bee your mighty Counſellor, and Prince 
* of nee, 1 remain, Cc. H. CROMWELL (5). 

(EE) In- 
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and acknowledged. Inſurrections, indeed, 
were planned in behalf of Charles (Ex), 


but 
(EE) Inſurrectiont were planned in behalf of Charles, 


but they terminated only in the overthrow of ſuch as ap- 
peared in them.] The return of the government into 


© theſe mens hands again, ſays Clarendon, © ſeem'd to prof: 
© be the moſt diſmal change that could happen, and to 

pull up all the hopes of the King by the roots (t). of 1 
And well, indeed, it might: for they inſtantly fell to 


buſineſs, and began to place the army and navy in Wa 
ſuch a condition as to render themſelves reſpectable 


to all, as in times paſt. They were alſo acknowledg- 


ed, by the command-rs of the armies in the three ſel 
kingdoms, as the ſupreme authority, and, as ſuch, had i 
addreſſes made them by the chief princes and ſtates in bo 


Europe. And to ſettle and quiet the minds of men, a 
bill was ordered to be brought in for indemnity and ob- 
livion ; and it was moreover reſolved, that the liberty 
of perſons, and property of the eſtates, of all the free 
people of theſe nations, ſhall be maintained, preſerved, 
and kept inviolable, according to law; under the go- 
vernment of a free ſtate and commonwealth, without a 
fingle perſon, or houſe of lords. Moreover, that there 
ſhall be ſuch a juſt and due regulation of the law, and 
courts of juſtice and equity, as that they ſhall be a pro- 
tection, and not vexatious or oppreſſive, to the people 
of theſe nations. And that all perſons, who profeſs 
faith in God the Father, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal 
Son, the true God, and in the Holy Spirit of God, co- 

equal 
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but they terminated only in the over- 
throw 


equal with the Father and the Son, One God bleſſed for 
ever; and do acknowledge the holy ſcriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament to be the revealed or written 
word or will of God; ſhall not be reſtrained from their 
profeſſion, but have due encouragement, and equal 
protection, in the profeſſion of their faith and exerciſe 
of religion; whilſt they abuſe not this liberty to the ci- 
vil injury of others, or diſturbance of others in theic 
way of worſhip ; ſo that this liberty be not extended 
to popery or prelacy, nor to ſuch as ſhall practice or 
hold forth licentiouſneſs or profaneneſs under the pro- 
feſſion of religion: and that all laws, ſtatutes, or ordi- 


nances, to the contrary, ſhall be declared null and 
void. 


It was further reſolved, that a godly, faithful, and 
painful goſpel-preaching miniſtry, ſhall be every where 
encouraged, countenanced, and maintained, 

Tha: the univerſities, and ſchools of learning, ſhall 
be ſo countenanced and reformed, as that they may be- 
come the nurſerics of piety and learning. 

That to the end the legiſlative authority of this com- 
monwealth may not, by their long ſitting, become bur- 
thenſome or inconvenient, there ſhall be effectual pro- 
viſion made for a due ſucceſſion thereof (u). Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Scobel, late cterk to the houſe, was or- 
dered to ſearch for a former ingroſſed act, for a new re- 
preſentative of the people, which was paſſed under the 


protectorate of Oliver (x), though originally projected, Account of 
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e) See 
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Cromwell, 


to p. 288. 
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throw of ſuch as appeared in them, 
| The 
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to their great honor, by this parliament, Whilſt theſe cit at 
things were in action for the good of the people, the Gen 
government was alarmed with accounts of inſurrection not 


intended throughout the nation. They had one deſign, © bod 
which was, to introduce the King of Scots, and reſtore « wh 
the antient government ; though they endeavoured to « oft 
conceal it under popular pretences. Sir George Both « pre 
(the only man who put in execution his part of the 

ſcheme for a general inſurrection), in a letter, dated, m 


Auguſt the ad, and printed and diſperſed throughout the © be 
kingdom at that time, gives the reaſon of this engage- «th 
ment in the following manner : — * Though the indif- «ti 
* ference that lies upon other mens ſpirits might flat 
ours, yet we cannot think, but if it were repreſented « 
* unto them, how the preſent power doth oblige us to «\ 
put out our right eyes when they require us to ac- 6, 
knowledge them as a parltament, and lay upon us 
© ſuch heavy and grievous burdens, and ſuch deceitful * 
© ones as a years tax in three months, beſides the many 
© other impoſitions of exciſe, &c, and by raiſing among 
us a militia, they cut off our right hand by ſubjecting 
© us under the meaneſt and fanatic ſpirits of the nation, 
under pretence of protection, their ſpirits would be 
* warmed into the ſame zeal that ours are kindled with. 
Now conſider, what it is we aſk; and conſider, whe- 
© ther it be not the ſame thing we have aſſerted with 
© our lives and fortunes, a free parliament ? And what 
a ſlavery is it to our underftanding, that theſe men, 


* that now call themſelves a parliament, ſhould declare 
; | it 
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The hopes of the royaliſts hereupon 


ſeemed 30M 


eit an act of illegality and violence in the late aſpiring | 
General Cromwell to diſſolve their body in 1653, and "ly 
not to make it the like in the garbling the whole 
© body of the parliament from 400 to 40, in 1648 ; \ 
« what is this but to act what they condemn in | 
© others? Why do they aſſociate themſelves to the 
© preſent army, or, indeed, to the preſent commanders 
© in chief, and keep out their numerous and fellow- 
© members, if committing violence upon a parliament | 
© be ſo notorious a crime? And how do they teach | 
© the ſoldiers boldly to do that which themſelves prac- | 
« tice, and make them inſtruments of? What is this | 
© but, under another ſhape, to over- act the condemned by 
acts of uſurpation and tyranny in their old general? f ik 
© What is this but to neceſſitate men to complain? | 
© And, upon complaint, to be invaded by their power, 1 9 
© ſo to raiſe (if the Engliſh ſpirits be not diſſolved into 4. 
© baſeneſs and aptitude for ſlavery) a civil war, and to 218 
© endeavour to water their own root with the blood of 
© many thouſands of their countrymen, or to gape after {13 
© thoſe confiſcations, which, by a victory, upon the 04 

| 


© preſumption of the unity of their army, they hope to 158 
gain over all thoſe that dare, with danger, aſſert | 1 
* their liberties; which preſumption may yet fail them; 1 
© for the ſoldier hath and may declare himſelf no mer- | | 1 7 
* cenary, but an Enghſb freeman; which, indeed, tho” 4 

© it be now contrary to his actions, may return to his | 1 
thoughts again. And what will be the iſſue of all this? = 4 
A mean | | 
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ſeemed to be, more than ever, blaſted: 
but 


A mean and ſchiſmatical party muſt depreſs the nobi- 
© lity and underſtanding commons; the land muſt waſte 
< itſelf; and foreigners, or others, muſt take the ad- 
© yantage of all. I dare ſay, I profeſs for myſelf and 
© the greateſt part with me, we have no aſpect but this 
« ſingly ; that we be not poſſeſſed as waſte ground is, 
only by the title of occupancy, or that the next that 
© gets into the ſaddle ride us. Let the nation freely 
© chuſe their repreſentatives, and they as freely fit, with. 
© out awe or force of ſoldiery ; and whatever in ſuch an 
© aflembly is determined, ſhall be by us freely and chear- 
© fully ſubmitted unto. If this ſatisfy you, I am glad 
of it; for you are my noble friend. I uſe it not as 
< as artifice, either to engage you or make other coun- 


. © ties follow our example; which if they do not, let 


< their poſterity judge of their actions and ours: for 
ve are born for our country; and our country, our 
religion, and our lives, are in danger, and we will 
© not be unconcerned. But we are peaceful and faith- 
ful in the land; and if they in authority will decline 
© hoſtility, and agree of a means to admit the old 
© members of both houſes, or to call a new free parli- 
© ament, let him be, and he only is truly, a traytor that 
© reſolves not his judgment and obedience into their de- 
© terminations (y).“ — If the reader will compare this 
with Lord Clarendon's (x) account of Booth's declara- 
tion, he will ſee what a happy talent his lordſhip had 
at invention. — The admiſſion of the old members of 
both houſes, or the calling of a new and free parlia- 


ment, 
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but their enemies did that - for them, 
| which 


ment, were popular topics. They had the ſhew of 
much juſtice and equity; and were acceptable to the 
body of the people, who looked on the excluſion, in 
1648, as a tyrannical and unjuſt act, and incapable of 
a proper juſtification : but, at the ſame time, it muſt 
be confeſſed, the petition for their reſtoration was 
nothing more, nor leſs, than requeſting the common- 
wealth governors to deſtroy themſelves, by giving up 
their power into the hands of thoſe who would not fail 
to uſe it againſt them. Beſides, — the excluded mem- 
bers, being preſbyterians for the moſt part, were vio- 
lently addicted to the royal cauſe, and were intent on 
reſtoring the exiled prince: a calamity this, in the eyes 
of the preſent parliament, of all others, the moſt dread - 
ful; as it ſeemed to include in it the ſubverſion of that 
liberty for which they had ſo gloriouſly and ſucceſsfully 
fought : the re-eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power in the 
ſtate : and tyranny over the conſciences of men, whe- 
ther the church fell under the direction of prelates or 
preſbyters. The parliament, indeed, were but too 
well acquainted with their actions and defigns, to be 
impoſed on by fair ſpeeches : for on the gth of Augu/t, 
1659, Sir James Harrington reported in the houſe, from 
the council of ſtate, © that as well by letters, as meſ- 
© ſengers expreſs, that are come out of Cheſhire, the 
© council hath certain information, that Charles Stuart, 
by the name of Charles the Second, hath been pro- 


claimed at Wrexham, a market town, and other | 


„ Q places, 
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{s) Journal, 


66) or. 
monde's Pa- 
pere, vol. ii. 


P. 199 


© never fought ; for the foot ſaved themſelves in the in- 
* cloſures, and the horſe trotted away: which,” adds 


an account of his victory, that the horſe on both ſides 
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which they were incapable of doing for 
them- 


© places, near Che/ler - and that many of the cavalier; per 
© in the firſt war are joined with Sir George Booth, in 
© the late inſurrection; and do already fall to their 
© wonted profane courſes of drinking healths openly to 


© Charles Stuart upon the bare knees, and declare them. c he 
© ſelves in the principles of the old cavaliers, whatever © 01 
© other diſguiſes for the preſent are put upon their de- < ki 
© fipn, to the miſguiding of many good people (a). 4 
We are not to wonder, therefore, that, inſtead of com- 6p 
plying with theſe demands, a body of foldiers were ſent to * 
quell the inſurgents, and reſtore the public tranquillity, «< 
This was eaſily done: for, though many had made pro- «x 
miſes of riſing in various parts of the kingdom on the 6 
ſame day with Sir George Booth; yet, as I have juſt ob- 17 
ſerved, they all failed, and left him alone to fight it 6.1 
out with Lambert, whom the parliament appointed Ge- 0 
neral of the forces. fent againſt him. The coun» ſt 
try were much in his intereſt; but the men who joined p- 
him were raw and unexperienced: the commanders un- h 
Keilful 3; and ammunition ſcarce; fo that when they en- v 
gaged with the parliament forces at Namptwich,., many p 
of them had no match, others no ball. So that, ac- ; 
cording. to Lord. Mordaunt's account, the battle was 2 


be, is the civileſt term for it (H).“ Lambert's account 
is far from being ſo diſadvantageous to Booth's men, as 
' Mordaunt' ren He tells the ſpeaker, in a letter giving 


9 performed 


* 
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themſelves. The government, ſo lately 
reſtored, 


© performed like Engliſhmen z but ours got the better, 
and the enemy turned their backs. We had the pur- 
« ſuit of them above a quarter of a mile, where they 
* again made head, but were routed ; whereupon their 
© horſe and foot fled on all hands, and our work was 
«© only to give them chaſe. — Lambert had but one man 
© killed, and not above three dangerouſly wounded. 
© Booth had about thirty ſlain, and three hundred made 
© priſoners &. Booth was ſoon after taken, and com- 
mitted to the Tower for high treaſon : and it was * re- 
© ſolved, that no perſon be ſuffered to ſpeak with him, 
£ without leave of the parliament, or by their direction; 
© and that he be kept from having the uſe of pen, ink, 
© or paper. It was alſo ordered, that Vane and Hafil- 
© r;g ſhould repair to the Tower, and examine him (c).“ 
On the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, as the Journals 
ſtile it, a declaration was publiſhed to invite the good 
people of theſe nations to give thanks to the Lord, for 
his unſpeakable mercy for this great deliverance : an act 
was reported for ſeizing and ſequeſtering the eſtates of 
perſons in the late rebellion : and Lambert was author- 


parts adjacent, of all ſuch perſons as have not aſſiſted 


* The Lord Lambert's letter to the Right Hon. the Speaker of the Parli- 
ament, concerning the victory of the Commoawealth forces over the Rebels 
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(e) Jour- 
nal, Aug. 


24, 1659. 


ized and required to ſeize and ſecure all the arms and | 
ammunition in Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Derbyſhire, and 
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reſtored, was again interrupted by the 
army, 


to ſuppreſs the rebellion, A proclamation was alfo iſ. 

ſued out againſt ſuch perſons as were ſuſpected to have 

been engaged in, or privy to, any of the intended in- 

* ſurrections (d). In purſuance hereof, the Duke of 
5 19--- Bucks, the Lords De la Ware, Oxford, and Falkland, 
* were apprehended, upon ſuſpicion of being in the preſent 
plot; and they were all ſent to priſon, except the Duke 

14 * of Bucks (e). — Lambert, for his good ſervice, had the 
thanks of the houſe, and a jewel of a thouſand pounds 
value beſtowed: on him. Such were the rewards of va- 

lour and conduct! The public, perhaps, had as much 

zeal exerted in its ſervice then, as ſince large penſions 

have been ſettled on commanders in chief and their 

children ! --- Thus ended this inſurrection, from which 

Charles had been induced to expect ſo much, that he 

went from Bruſſels to Calais, incognito, attended by 

Ormonde and Brijial, to be at hand, on the ſucceſs of 

the affair, to head his adherents. --- The parliament, 

© on the ſuppreſſion of this inſurrection, ſeemed now to 

© be in as abſolute poſſeſſion of the government of the 

© three nations,“ ſays Clarendon, as ever Cromwell had 

{F) Vol. been (/).“ And Ludlow tells us, © that from the ſad 
.es. „ conſideration of theſe and other unſucceſsful attempts, 
© the cavalier party, and thoſe that ſided with them, 

© began to deſpair, and to give their cauſe for loſt, un- 

© leſs, by diviſions among ourſelves, we ſhould render 

© our victories uſeleſs to us: which fell out ſooner than 

_ (z) Vol. ii, © they expected (g). The Lord Chanceller Hyde, in 
IP a letter 
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a letter to Doctor Barwick, dated, 26 Sept. 1659, 
ſpeaking of this defeat of the royaliſts, ſays, * I ſhall 
© not trouble you, nor myſelf, with diſcourſing upon the 
© late misfortunes and miſadventures, of the grounds 
© whereof I am totally ignorant, more than what re- 
© Jates to the treachery of one ill man [Sir Richard Wil- 
Jie], and how that ſhould make ſo many perſons fail 
© in their undertakings I cannot comprehend (þ).* This 
ill man bears much blame in Echard (i) and Clarendon's (A) 
hiſtories z and we have ſome very pretty well-told tales 
concerning his treachery, and the means of its diſco- 
very by Mr. afterwards Sir Samuel Morland, under- 
ſecretary to Thurloe, But the great misfortune is, their 
tales are, like moſt other tales, not founded in truth, 
and, conſequently, are undeſerving of credit. That 
this is not ſpoken at random, will appear from the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Morland to Sir Richard Willis, 
dated the firſt of March, 1660, N. S. which was lit- 
tle more than two months before the Reſtoration: 

© Sir, Whereas I have heard how much you have 
* ſuffered by a libel, bearing date the 3d of June, 1659, 
charging you with a private correſpondence with Mr. 
© Secretary Thurloe and his creatures, and that I parti- 
* cularly was ſince in Flanders in perſon, to inform the 
* King of the particulars, by ſhewing him letters of 
yours and receipts for money; I think myſelf obliged, 
* though a ſtranger to you, to be ſo far aſſiſting to your 
* vindication, as to declare and profeſs, that I was ne- 
ver in any part of Flanders in all my life, nor with the 
* King beyond ſea upon that or any other account ; 
nor did ever ſhew him (as is aforeſaid) any ſuch letters 


Q 3 © or 
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wick's Life, 
p. 208. 


(i) Hiſt. 


of England, 
vol. ii, fol, 
p. 80g, 
Lond, 1718. 
(k) Vol, 
vi. p. 667. 
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army (er), who had promiſed them all 
fidelity, 


© or bills of receipt for any moneys whatſoever. Ard ſo 
© far was I from being in any capacity of informing 
* againſt you as aforeſaid, that I do profeſs, I knew not 
© ſo much as your name; neither was I ever preſent at 
© any private conference between you and Mr. Secre- 
© tary Thurlze : which upon all occaſions ſhall be con- 


* ſtantly atteſted by, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
(/) Thur- | | 


{St 8. MorLanD(!), 
loe's Life, 
* to Happy is it for the lovers of hiſtoric truth, that there 
is State Pa- A { £ h (, d | 
pers. are ſo many authentic papers preſerve 


(FF) The government was again interrupted by the 
army.] The army had. confeſſed, in their declaration 
inviting the members to return to the exerciſe and dil- 
charge of their truſts, that they had contributed to the 
ſtate i in which things were, © by wandering divers ways 
© from righteous and equal paths.“ The meaning of 
which was, that they had been blame-worthy in aſſiſt- 
ing Cremwell to overthrow the commonwealth, and 
aſſume the ſupreme power. In order to atone for this 
their offence, they earneſtly deſired the parliament to 
return to the government, from which, by force, they 
had been ejected; and promiſed to yield them their ut- 
moſt aſſiſtance to ſit in ſafety. - In conſequence of 
this the houſe met, and received oreat civility, and much 
ſeeming reſpect, from the armies of Ingian and Scot- 
lend. Theſe paſſages, ſays 1/hitleck, © gave the more 
ü hopes to many, that this parliament, thus reſtored, 
might b «vleſſed of God, for ſettling the peace and li- 
« berty c nation; and the more, becauſe they were 
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| fidelity. Theſe men, actuated by ambi- 
| tion, 


© upon the firſt right and foundation of that long par- 
£ Jiament which had done ſo great things: and there- 
© fore divers were the better ſatisfied to go on with 


and their reſtorers. The parliament was jealous of 
the army; and the army was not pleaſed with the par- 
liament, who, they thought, interfered too much in 
their affairs, by ſettling the officers of the reſpeClive re- 
giments, and cauſing them to take out freſh commiſ- 
ſions from the ſpeaker in the houſe. After the defeat 
of Booth, by Lambert, the army began more openly to 
ſhew their inclinations to diate to thoſe to whom they 
ſo lately profeſſed ſubjection. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1659, ſays Ludlow, a petition came to my 
hands, that had been addreſſed to the parliament, 
© from the officers of that brigade which was com- 
$ manded by Colonel Lambert, and ſigned from Derly ; 
© wherein they aſperſed the parliament, for not endea- 
$ youring to ſuppreſs the late rebellion with ſuch vigour 
das they ought, for not puniſhing thoſe who had been 
« engaged in it, and for not rewarding the officers who 
© had defeated the enemy. They preſſed for a ſettle- 
© ment of the government after their own mode, in a re- 
© preſentative of the people, and a ſelect ſenate, And 


231 


them (m). But jealouſies ſoon aroſe between them ν Me- 


morials, p. 
678. 


* for the better diſcovery of their arbitrary deſigns, they 


© demanded that Lieutenant General Fleetwood might be 
© made commander in chief of the army, without any 
© limitation of time; Colonel Lambert appointed major 
© general, Colonel Di/browe lieutenant general of the 
* horſe, and Colonel Moncke major general of the foot. 


24 * To 


(x) Vol. ii. 
p · 698. 


(o) Journals. 
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tion, and deſirous of giving the law, 
preſented 


© To which they added, that no officer of the army 
© ſhould be diſmiſſed from his command, unleſsby acourt 
martial ().“ — On the 22d of the ſame month, the 
houſe being made acquainted with the effect of an ad- 
dreſs intended to be made to the parliament by ſome of 
army; it was ordered, that Colonel Pierſon, Colonel 
* Aſpfield, and Colonel Cobbet, be xequired forthwith, 
© this afternoon, to bring to the parliament the original 
© paper, or addreſs (in their or one of their hands), in- 
© tended by ſome of the army to be preſented to the par- 
© liament.: and that the copy thereof, in the hands of 
Lieutenant General Fleetwood, be alſo brought to this 
© houſe, this afternoon.” And Fleetwood was ordered to 
give the Colonels notice of the ſaid order (o). This 
was accordingly done. The next day the houſe re- 
ſumed the debate ; and, reſolving it ſhould be under 
ſecrecy, it was declared by the houſe, that to have 
* any more general officers in the army than are already 
« ſettled by the parliament, is needleſs, chargeable, and 
dangerous to the commonwealth.” — There was a 
queſtion alſo propounded, that ſome of the matters con- 
tained in the petition and propoſals of the officers juft 
mentioned, were unreaſonable, and of dangerous con- 
ſequences; which paſſed in the negative. It was, how- 
ever, referred to Fleetwood to communicate the vote of 
the houſe to the officers of the army; and to admoniſh 
them of this irregular proceeding ; and to take care to 
prevent any further proceedings thexein'by the ſoldiers. 
But in order, if poſſible, to make them eaſy; it was 
reſolved, Oct. the 4th, * that the arrears, due to the of- 
: | hers and loldiers of the army, and alſo of the militia 


troops, 
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preſented * a remonſtrance and propoſals,” 
which 


© troops, ſhall be paid out of the moiety of fuch mo- 
© nies as ſhall be raiſed by the ſale, or other diſpoſition, 
© of the eſtate of delinquents, ſequeſtred, and to be 
© ſequeſtred, upon the late inſurrection ; and out of one 
« moiety of the money to be raiſed by the ſale of foreſts 
© and chaces, excepting New Fore/t and the foreſt of 
© Deane 3 and excepting ſuch timber trees as ſhall be 
thought fit to be reſerved for the ſervice of the 
* commonwealth : and that the other moiety of the mo- 
* ney to be raiſed by the ſaid delinquents eſtates, ſhall 
go to the uſe of the navy: and the other moiety of the 
«© foreſts ſhall go to the payment and ſatisfaftion of the 


*33 


© debt due upon the public faith ().“ Hampton Court, (24 Journal, 


Somerſet Houſe, and other things, were ordered likewiſe 
to be ſold, and applied to the uſe of the navy. Great 
care, we ſee, is here uſed to pleaſe and oblige thoſe in 
whoſe hands they were; and much caution not to bur- 
den the people with new impoſitions. A practice wor- 
thy of imitation! For while a number of uſeleſs, but 
very valuable, things are at hand, of which money 
may be made; it ſeems very unreaſonable that the 
purſes of mechanics and labourers ſhould be drained, in 
order to maintain the pomp and luxury of perſons in the 
higher ranks of life. - But to go on. The offi- 
cers, having notice given them, by Fleetwood, of the de- 
claration of the houſe, and the cenſure paſſed on their 
proceedings; preſented, what they called, The hum- 
ble repreſentation and petition of the officers of the 
army, to the parliament of the commonwealth of 
England, by the hands of Diſbrowe, accompanied 

I with 
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which were deemed of too dangeroy; 
a na- 


with others of his brethren. This petition ſets ou! 
very modeſtly, and is couched in terms of reſpect. It, 
however, aſſerts their good intentions with reſpect to the 
commonwealth; and attempts to vindicate the innocency 
of fuch officers as had ſigned the petition and propoſal; 
of the Northern brigade, They afterwards ſay, We 
cannot but eſteem ourſelves unhappy to have been ſo 
© miſrepreſented to the parliament, as ſhould occaſion 
* ſuch a publicke admonition upon record: and conſi- 
dering what evil uſe may be made of theſe things by 
© the publicke enemy, and to the end they may be diſap- 
pointed of their hopes, and all ſuch perſons diſcou- 
© raged as ſhall go about for the future to promote jea- 
© loufies, or by miſinformation to beget diviſtons be- 
© twixt the parliament and their faithful ſervants the 
© army, and that a good underſtanding may be preſerved 
© between them, we humbly pray, 

© 1. That the officers of the army, and particularly 
© thoſe who have reaſon to bear the marks of your fa- 
* your for their faithfulneſs in the late Northern expedi- 


tion, may ſtand right in your opinion, and have your 1 
* countenance, : 
2. That whatſoever perſon ar perſons ſhall, for the $ 


future, groundleſly and cauſeleſly inform the houſe 

* againſt your ſervants, thereby creating jealouſies, and 

© caſting ſcandalous imputations upon them, may be 

. brought ta examination, juſtice, and condign puniſh- 
© ment. | 

© 5+ That it being an undoubted right of the people 

* to have a liberty, in a peaceable and ſubmiſſive way, 

| | © to 
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4 nature to be complied with by the 
parli- 


« to petition the ſupream authority, which liberty hath 
been by yourſelves aſſerted, allowed, and approved of, 
« we cannot alſo but aſſert the ſaid liberty, and humbly 
* conceive, that your faithful ſervants gf the army have 
no way forfeited their rights as freemen : and that 
« therefore they hope it will be no offence for them to 
© ſubmit their humble defires unto the parliament. And 
© we hope and pray, you will not diſcourage them tor ſo 
, on | 
© 4. That you will be pleaſed to take into your ſerious 

© conſideration the neceſſitous condition of the poor ſol- 
* diers of your armies, - 

© 5, That ſuch as owned and ſtood by you in the 
late inſurrection, may have your encouragement, and 
© be employed in places of truſt and command. - 

© 6. That (it-being a thing granted by all, that with- 
© out due execution of martial diſcipline, the peace, 
* union, and good government of an army cannot be 

© preſerved) the diſcipline of the army may be preſerved 
© inviolable; and, in particular, that no officer or ſol- 
dier of your army may be caſhiered, or diſmiſſed from 
* their places, without a due proceeding at a court mar- 
* tial, or by his own conſent, except in caſes of reduce- 
$ mand or diſbandings, 

© 7. That (it being judged neceſſary by the kw 

for the keeping of the army under ſuch a conduct as 
© may render the ſame ſerviceable to the common- 
wealth, to appoint a committee of nomination, for the 


* propoling officers to the parliament for their approba- 


7 tion) we humbly pray, that no officers may be brought 
into 
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parliament, who therefore were judged 
foes, and as ſuch treated by the army. 


Many 


© into the army, but ſuch as ſhall come under the con, 
* fideration of the ſaid committee, and be by them pre. 
* ſented. 

8. The office of the commander in chief of the army, 
© being of ſo great concernment to the peace of this 
* commonwealth, and his commiſſion at preſent (as we 
* conceive) expiring within a few months; we humbly 
pray, that the conſideration of that matter may come 
< before you, and ſome ſuch effectual courſe taken herein, 
© as may prevent our fears, and the hazard of leaving 
the army in confuſion, 

© 9. And that you would retain a good opinion of 
© your army, and, againſt all diſcouragements whatſo- 
ever, proceed in the carrying on of that work intruſted 
© in your hands, for the glory of God, and advantage of 
© theſe nations. In the proſecution whereof, through 
© the help of our God, we ſhall be found (notwith- 
* ſtanding all endeavours to the contrary) faithful to you 
© and this commonwealth &. The parliament, by 
their ſpeaker, gave the petitioners civil words ; and let 
them know the care they had taken already of what 
concerned the ſoldiery, and their intentions of conſi- 
dering the other matters in their petition on a day men- 
tioned. Accordingly, on the gth of October, and the 


following days, the houſe reſolved that the anſwers to T 
the propoſals of the army ſhould beg That the officers ar 
| if 

True Narrative of the Proceedings in Parliament, Council of State, 5 


General Council of the Army, &c. Publiſhed by ſpecial order, Quarts. 
Lond. 1659. Printed by John Redmayne, 1 * 
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Many officers of note, however, re- 
mained 


© of the army have received, and from time to time ſhall 
© receive, marks of the favour of the parliament, and 
© countenance anſwerable to their merit. — That it 


© is the duty of all perſons, eſpecially of the members 

© of parliament, to inform the houſe of any thing which, 

© in their apprehenſion, may concern the public ſafety : 

© and it is the undoubted right of the parliament, to 

© receive and debate thoſe informations; and to reſolye 
© what they think fit thereupon. ---- That every mem- 

© ber of the army, as fteemen of England, have right 
© of petitioning the parliament ;z but thinks fit to let 
them know, that the petitioners ought to be very 
© careful, both in the manner and in the matter of 
« what they defire ; that the way of promoting and 
© preſenting the ſame may be peaceable; and the 
« things petitioned for not tending to the diſturbance of 
© the commonwealth, nor to the diſhonor of the parli- 
© ment: and that it is the duty of petitioners to ſub- 
© mit their deſires to the parliament, and acquieſce in 
© the judgment thereof, ---- 'That two months pay be 
© forthwith paid to the officers and ſoldiers of the armies 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. That ſuch 
© perſons as have been faithful and active for the parlia- 
© ment, in the late inſurrection, the parliament will 
* take care to give them all due encouragement.” - 
Thus far the houſe procedeed on the 11th of O#ober, 
and on the ſame day paſſed a bill, which made it trea- 
ſon to tax or aſſeſs the people without common conſent 
in parliament; and that immediate notice might be 


taken of it, it was, at the fame time, ordered to be 
0 6 printed 
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mained firm to them; and failed not u 
| Put 


(4) Journal: printed and publiſhed (2). During theſe tranſaQtion; 
in order to awe the houſe into a proper compliance, the 
general officers of the army ſent the repreſentation ani 
propoſals abovementioned to the ſeveral regiments 
the army, to be ſigned by the officers thereof, As this 
could not be long a ſecret, a letter, directed for Col. 
nel Otey, and ſigned by the principal officers for thi; 
purpoſe, was produced in -parliament the next day; 
which cauſed the following reſolutions : ©* That the 
© ſeveral commiſſions of theſe ſeveral perſons ; 5 Dix. 
Colonel John Lambert, Colonel John Diſborough, Co. 
© lonel James Berry, Colonel Thomas Relſy, Colonel 
* Richard Aſbfield, Colonel Ralph Cabtett,, Major Richari 
© Creed, Colonel William Packer, and Colonel Ribert 
6 Barrow, who have ſubſcribed the ſaid letter, ſhall be, 
and are hereby, made void and null; and they, and 
© every of them, be, and are hereby, diſcharged from 
all military employments.* It was reſolyed alſo, that 
the army ſhould be governed by comtniffioners ; and 
that ſome regiments, which they thought trult-worthy, 
ſhould guard the parliament that night. It was 
eaſy enough to vote and order all this jn the houſe: but 
the chief officers loved too well their power, and their 
pay, to reſign in conſequence of it. And to let the 
houſe and the world ſee that they would not be con- 
trouled, on the following day, the late principal offi- 
© cers of the army,” ſays the Journal, © whoſe commil- 
© ſions were vacated, drew up forces in and about V- 
migſter, obſtructed all paſſages both by land and wa- 


ter, ſtopped the ſpeaker in bis way, and placed and 
| © continued 
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put their brethren in remembrance of their 
faults 4 


continued guards upon and about the doors of the 
« parliament-houſe; and ſo interrupted the members 
from coming to the houſe, and attending their ſer- 
vice there.. This interruption continued till the 
26th of December following. The army, having now 
the power, conſtituted Hleettusod again commander in 
chief, Lambert major general of the forces of England 
and Scotland, and Diſbrotue commiſfary general of the 
horſe, A committee of ſafety was alſo appointed. It 
may be thought the parliament were raſh and haſty in 
paſſing the votes which gave occafion to their interrup- 
tion, as they had before experienced the lawleſs power 
of the army, and Richard's government had been juſt 
ſubverted by it. And poſſibly the matter was the re- 
fult as much of heat, as of judgment. — But in fa- 
your of theſe proccedings, it may be obſerved, that the 
army was no more in the power of one man, as fornier- 
Iy ; that the army in Ireland was under the government 
of Ludlow, an able and determined republican ; that 
Moncke profeſſed all manner of ſubjection to them, and, 
indeed, never did fall in with the Engliſb officers in this 
affair; and, finally, that many commanders at home 
were ſtrongly attached to them, and zealous in their 
caule, as will be ſeen in the enſuing note, —— I will 


only add, that the committee of ſafety had all the 


powers of the late council of ſtate: the power of bring- 


ing delinquents to. puniſhment, and granting indemnity 
to ſach as had acted for the commonwealth : the power 


ot ſuppr-fling inſurrections: treating with foreign ſtates : ,, 
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(r) See 
ercurius 


raiſing the militia; diſpoſing of offices: and of for- — 


ſeited citates (7). ( Many wa $27 
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© fear of God, They are truly faithful, who, when 


and have opportunity and power ſo to do, yet will 
© not, dare not, wound their publick truſts. They have 
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faults; who, on the other hand, as i; 
uſual in ſuch caſes, took on them to 
vindicate (GG) their behaviour, ———. 


Hence 


(66) Many officers of the army put their brethren in 
remembrance of their faults z who, in their turn, took an 
them to vindicate themſelves.) In a paper, intitted, © The 
* humble Repreſentation of Colonel Morley, and ſome 
© other late Officers of the Army, to General Fler 
© 20d,” dated, Nov. 1, 1659, we have what follows: 
—— © "The good people of this nation have been for- 
* merly deceived by good words and fair promiſes, 
Setting days apart for ſeeking God in faſting, when 
the way is not good, will not hereafter blind Engliſh 
* eyes, Doing things unwarrantably, and then enti- 
* tling God to them, as they wili never the more be 
* owned by God, ſo they will be never the more ac- 
< ceptable to diſcerning men. He that doth righteouſ- 
© neſs is righteous. The fear of the Lord is to depart 
from evil; and true godlineſs cannot be without de- 
© nying one's ſelf in all ungodlineſs and wordly luſts. 
They are juſt indeed, who have opportunity and 
power to be unjuſt, and yet dare not, becauſe of the 


they are tempted and provoked to be treacherous, yea 


the name of God written in their hearts, who ſtand ; 

in awe of his precepts, and dare do nothing meerly ; 

© becauſe their ſword is long enough to do it. And if | 

6 this be according to the rule of truth, the queſtion | 
| | will 
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Hence aroſe confuſion amongſt the leaders, 
who 


© will be, whether the late and preſent aCtings of fo 
many officers of the army be ſuitable, yea, or no? 
The parliament is interrupted, and that by a great 
part of the army. What parliament is it? [ls it] 
© not the long parliament, under whoſe councils the 
© army (by the bleſſing of God) hath won ſo many glo- 
£ rious battles in the field, both in England, Scotland, 
and in Ireland: that parliament, which (through the 
© mercy of God) together with the ſubordinate con- 
© currence of land and ſea forces, was a terror to 
© enemies both abroad and at home: that parliament, 
© which was ſo conſtantly willing and ready both to ſa- 
« tisfy public debts and contracted arrears, and to pro- 
© vide conſtant pay for the army and navy: that parlia- 
© ment, whoſe former interruption was found to be no 
ways advantageous to the nation. Have not the af- 
« fairs of England, both abroad and at home, been de- 
© clining ever fince? And was not this army brought 
© into ſuch a perplexed condition, by an over-ruling 
© hand of Providence, that it was forced to take ſhame 
* to itſelf, even for that force it had offered to this par- 
© liament? Did not this army acknowledge this parli- 
© ament the only viſible authority in this nation; and 
© thereupon ſolemnly defire and invite them to the diſ- 
charge of their remaining truſts, promiſing all faithful- 
© neſs and aſſiſtance therein? Is it not to be conſidered, 
© that this parliament, notwithſtanding they could not 
© but ſee that they muſt fit again under great difficulties 


and diſadvantages, becauſe the treaſure was exhauſted, 


Vor. 1, R © yaſt 
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who knew not well what to do, or how 


to 
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© vaſt debts were contracted, and the foldiers and ſea- 
© men unpaid ; yet being invited, how did they break 
© through theſe diſcouragements, and undertook diff 
© cillimam provinciam, who were no ſooner aſſembled, 
© but a general, deſperate, and deep-laid plot ſtares 
© them in the face, and in many places breaks forth 
© upon them. And can it be denied, that the Lord was 
© pleaſed, in every part of the nation where the plot 
broke forth, to take the honour of the ſucceſs chiefly 
© to himſelf? And we may truly ſay, that, by grace, 
© we were outwardly ſaved, leſt any man ſhould boaſt, 
And can any be ſo injurious as not to acknowledge, 
that, by the late ſudden calming of the ſtorm, God 
© was pleaſed afreſh to own, and that ſignally, the coun- 
© cils of this parliament? Vet this parliament muſt 
again be interrupted, and that by thoſe who had ſex 

«© veral ways ſolemnly engaged to them afreſh. And 
in the late petition, how many times do the 
© officers engaged therein ſeem to take a plea- 
© ſure in ſtyling themſelves the faithful ſervants, and 
faithful army, of this parliament ? We 
are not ignorant of the great argument, why this par- 
5s liament was interrupted. What! muſt nine families 
© be undone at once? Far be it from us to deſire the 
* undoing of any, much leſs of thoſe for whom we 
© have ſo great reſpect; and we could heartily wiſh, 
that affairs might be compoſed to mutual ſatisfaction ; 
and we are apt to fear, that all good men will (at the 
long 
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to behave. Diſcord and diviſion alſo took 


place, 


| © long run) find the ſmart and inconvenience of theſe 
« unhappy diviſions. But what! are military com- 


© mands ſo eſſential to the well-being of men, if not 
© to their beings, that they ſhould count themſelves un- 


| © done if their commiſſions be but vacated by parlia- 


ment? If vacating of commiſſions be an undoing, 
© how many hundred of families have been undone, 
© time after time, by the parliaments pleaſure? Did 
© not the parliament, in the year 1645, think fit to lay 
* aſide theſe general officers enſuing, namely, the Earl 
* of Eſſex, the Earl of Warwicke, the Earl of Mancheſter, 


Ferdinands Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, Major 
General Maſſey, Sir William Breerton, Colonel Roſſi- 


© ter, and many other officers? Yea, how many com- 
© miffions have been vacated lately by the council of 
© nominations? And the former have for many years 
© fat down in filence and peaceably at home, who have 
© been known in their time to have done as good ſer- 
© vice, and happily divers of them might be thought till 
© to deſerve a military truſt, as well as ſome others, 
© But let the utmoſt be granted, which cannot be ima- 
© oined, that it were a kind of outward undoing ; muſt 
© the parliament be broken up? Muſt the only autho- 
© rity of the nation be trampled upon, to prevent ſuch 
© an undoing? Nay more, muſt the ſaving of nine 
© commons be of ſuch weight in the ballance of confi- 
© deration, as that the undoing of ſo many millions of 


families in theſe nations ſhall be put to open hazard ? 


© — The people of England, aſſembled in parliament 


R 2 | by 
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place, which rendered their power leſ; 
formidable. 


by their repreſentatives, we muſt own to be our pro- 
< per lawmakers, and to have legiſlative power, and to 
© have power legally to levy taxes upon the people, 
We muſt own it, that the militia and ſtanding forces 
© of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ought to be ſubor. 
© dinate to, and to be diſpoſen by, commons of parlia- 
ment, and of ſuch powers as are delegated by parlia- 
© ment; and therefore again it is the earneſt deſire of 
© our hearts to your lordſhip, that you lay Englands (ad 
© condition, and the intereſt of Chriſt in the world, to 
© heart; and conſider the hopes of all ſorts of enemies 
© by the late ſad breach, and lay to heart the ſighs, tears, 
© and groans of thouſands of precious ſouls in this na- 
© tion, and alſo the fears of many, that the glory is de- 
e parting from our Jrael; and alſo conſider your own 
danger, and the danger of the army in the ways they 
© now are; and that you would effectually endeavour 
© the removing of the preſent force upon the parliament, 
© that they may fit in ſafety, and without interruption; 
© for this we judge (as the army not long fince have 
done) the moſt likely expedient to make way for Eng- 
© lands ſettlement, and therefore why ſhould you not! 
© It will be your honor, that by your means the door be 
once more opened, that this parliament may take ſome 
« effeftual courſe for as comprehenſive an election of a 
© ſucceeding parliament, as the ſafety of the cauſe will 
© bear. And as to common enemies themſelves, we can 
truly ſay, that we wiſh them equal benefit with our- 
« ſelves under parliamentary laws. We only deſire, 
that proviſion may be made, that the parliament, * 
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formidable. And the people, in general, 


weary 


© the well- affected of the nation, may not be at their 


| © enemies mercy (3).“ This reprefentation was ſigned, 


H. Morley, Ar. Evelyn, Will. Farley, Jobn Okey, Jo. 
Streaters, Matth. Alured, Nath. Barton, Tho. Sanders, 
H. Markham. — The army, ſenſible of theſe and ſuch- 
like objections to their conduct, thought it incumbent 
on them to endeavour to vindicate it. This was at- 
tempted by them in a pamphlet, entitled, The Army's 
* plea for their preſent practice (t).“ The reader will 
be beſt able to judge of its force by the enſuing ex- 
tracts, — The army, ſay they, is not inſenſible of 
© of the many angry and impertinent reflexions like to 
© be caſt upon them for this act, by the petulancy and 
© frowardneſs of ſome diſcontented and inconſiderate 
« perſons, whole ſelf-ſame tongues can, and frequently 
do, both bleſs and curſe, commend and condemn, the 
© ſelf-ſame actions (at ſeveral times performed), as their 
© own inrereſts are like to ſtand or fall thereby: neither 
© are they much ſollicitous or careful about that matter, 
© being ſufficiently furniſhed with ſatisfactory reaſons in 
© their own conſciences, to cut the ſinews of any mate- 
© rial objection that can be made againſt them. They 
© are not likewiſe willing to enter into the controverſie 
© and debate of all that may be ſaid with reference to the 
* parliament, for or againſt their parliamentary autho- 
© rity, and the indiſſolvableneſs of them without their 
© own conſent, nor are they altogether ignorant thereof, 
© That which did encourage the army to invite them to 
© fit again, was, the conſideration and remembrance of 
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weary of ſo many changes, and fearing 
what 


© what great things God did do by them, their many 
« years knowledge and experience which they had of the 

© complexion, temper, and ſtate of the commonwealth, 
© and their preſumed abilities and diſpoſition to endea- 
© vour and bring about a ſafe and happy ſettlement 
© thereof, to the great contentment of the people, and 
<* equitable ſatisfaction of all honeſt intereſts, and the 
many hopeful promiſes and aſſurances that were given 
© thereof; and the army was reſolved to adhere unto 
* them, to the utmoſt of their power, to aſſiſt them 
© therein, and did therefore judge it their duty to invite 
© them to fit ; but, alas ! their hopes herein have va- 
© niſhed like ſmoke. They looked for peace, but be- 
© hold a rent; and for a time of healing, but no good 
good came. If this army, and the continuance there- 
© of, be neceſſary to preſerve that firſt juſt cauſe, for the 
< preſervation whereof they were firſt raiſed” (there being 

© ſcarce any thing obſtructious unto the ruine of it, but 
© the army), i it was then neceſlary for them to take that 
« courſe which they have done; for who ſeeth not, that 
if ſo be three of their chief officers, and ſeven 

« field officers, can be puft away with a breath, for no 
F cauſe given, without hearing, examination, trial, or 
proof made of any fault committed, and the reſt of 
« the officers remaining every whit as much in the pre- 
© tended offence as they, and therefore as much ob- 
© noxious to be deſtroyed (in reſpect of their ſtanding i in 
* che army) by the breath of their noſtrils, as their ſu- 
{ periours 
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what might enſue, were very deſirous 
of 


© periours and brethren were: (the cauſe being ſo) who 
© ſeeth not, but that the army now muſt take its leave 
and laſt farewell of their old friends, and that cauſe 
* which they have maintained hitherto with good ſuc- 
£ ceſs (through Gods bleſſing), or take up new reſolu- 
© tions to try yet what poſſibly may be done for the con- 
© ſervation thereof, and not to deliver up that ſword out 
of their hands, for the ſmiting of that cauſe, which 
God by his providence did put into their hands for its 
© proteCtion and defence, It is not denied but that the 
c officers of the army did promiſe and engage to be true, 
© faithful, and conſtant to the parliament, which they 
did with all uprightneſs and ſingleneſs of heart: and 
© ſo did the parliament, when time was, in the Solemn 
League and Covenant, in a moſt ſerious manner, with 
© hands lifted up unto the moſt high God, to defend the 
© kings perſon, hanour, and dignity, in the preſervation 
© of our liberties, and religion, &c. and yet afterwards 
did arraign, condemn, and execute him; and yet, 
© doubtleſs, do believe that they have not broken their 
© covenant notwithſtanding, In like manner the offi- 
© cers of the army did engage to be true, faithful, and 
© conſtant to the parliament; but though the parliament 
© was not pleaſed to inſert the condition of that engage- 
© ment, viz. in the maintenance of that old cauſe, the 
6 preſervation of the juſtrights and liberties of all the pious 
band good people of the nation, living a peaceable and 

6 quiet life in all godlineſs and honeſty, yet muſt it be 


& a og and underſtood : for either that condition was 


R 4 + intended, 
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of Charles's reſtoration, in order to ob- 
| tain 


© intended, or not ; if not, then was it unlawful, and 
© ſo null and void in its very making: and as the making 
© of ſuch inconditionate engagement and promiſe is ſin; 
© ſo the keeping thereof is fin alſo, and ſo an adding of 
© fin to fin. If it were intended, though not expreſt, 
© then the army hath not broken their covenant with 
© the parliament, becauſe their very judgments and con- 
< ſciences (upon arguments very convincing unto them) 
© are ſatisfied, that (if this army were out of the way, 
© whereunto thoſe votes of caſhiering the chief officers 
© thereof were previous) they are perſwaded, upon 
grounds and reaſons too enforcing, that all the pious 
© and good people of this nation ſhould not enjoy a 
© peaceable and quiet life in all godlineſs and honeſty, 
© but only ſome part of them ; and that many thouſands 
of good people in this land, that differ in judgment 
© and practice in ſome points of religion and forms of 
© worſhip from others, ſhould be enforced either to fin 
in conformity againſt their conſciences, or again, as 
in times of old, to ſeek their ſpiritual food, yea, and 
their bodily alſo, in deſolate places, or elſe ſubmit 
< themſelves unto the intollerable yoke of perfecution 
© and fiery trials. And what is this, but to give up 
© that cauſe which for ſo many years hath, by Gods 
© blefling, been aſſerted and maintained with good ſuc- 
© ceſs, though with the loſs of ſo much treaſure and 
blood that hath been expended thereabout ? Again: 
* the forementioned votes, diſcharging the ſaid officers 
from their places of command in the army, were for 

l ſomething, 
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| tain a ſettled government, and a per- 
fect 


« ſomething, or for nothing: if for nothing, then were 
they meerly arbitrary, unreaſonable, and unrighteous ; 
yea, and contrary to the parliaments promiſe to them, 
© that the officers of the army, from time to time, 
* ſhould receive marks of the favour of the parliament, 
© and countenance anſwerable to their faithfulneſs and 
merit; which faithfulneſs and merit doth reſpect ei- 
© ther the time paſt, or to come: it the time paſt, and 
with an eye to their former act of interruption, and 
leaving a liberty in them to puniſh them for the ſame, 
© intending rather their preſumed unfaithfulneſs and de- 
© merit, than their faithfulneſs and merit, then that vote 
was no promiſe, and ſo ſtill a very colluſion. 
© Tf it did reſpect the time to come, then that pro- 
© miſe hath not been kept, except caſhiering be a mark 
© of favour. Again: if their foreſaid caſhiering was 
© not an arbitrary a& of meer will and pleaſure, but for 
© juſt cauſe; what was that cauſe ? why were they not 
© called to an account, and heard before ſentenced ? 
* which in all equity (eſpecially their former gracious 
* promiſe of marks of favour conſidered) ſhould have 
© been done. — If it be ſaid, that the parliament thought 
© it convenient for publick good to take away the com- 
© miſhons of thoſe officers, which they gave unto them 
© at their free pleaſure ; and that they and none elſe 
* are the proper judges of what is convenient to be 
done for common intereſt in that caſe; and that the 
© ſaid 
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pect peace. Few, indeed, choſe open. 
l 


© ſaid officers ought to have ſubmitted thereunto : — 
* for anſwer, if it be granted that the being of thi 
army, and the continuance alſo in the vigorous ſenſe 
of their firſt juſt principles and reſolution to protect 
all good men of honeſt and peaceable lives and con- 
* yerſation, in their civil and religious liberties, be ab- 
© ſolutely neceſſary (which cannot reaſonably be de- 
© nied), then common and apparent reaſon muſt be the 
only judge. The army grants, that in doubtful and 
« diſputable caſes, the parliament is the only judge; and 
all muſt ſubmit: but if the parliament judge, and 
« ſay, that noon-day is mid-night; or if they vote that 
© jt is liberty, and not bondage, to be in chains and 
© caſt into dungeons, and there kept; muſt men ſub- 
mit in that caſe? Suppoſe the parliament ſhould 
© make peace with the Scotch king, upon condition of 
« ſecurity of their lives, liberties, and eſtates to them- 
© ſelves, families, and poſterity; and for quietneſs ſake, 
for the ſettlement of the nation, ſhould reſolve to 
© enact, that all men whatſoever ſhall ſubmit and con- 
form themſelves, in their judgment and practice, un- 
© to what doctrines, diſcipline, and worſhip the ſaid 
king and a free parliament (to be hereafter choſen by 
* his writs) ſhall enact; muſt the army and all others 
« quietly ſubmit, and lay down their heads upon blocks 6 
to be cut off, without aſking any queſtion, for conſci- C 
© ence ſake? Whatever is the opinion of the late par- : 
* + liament in this point now, it is moſt certain, that us j 
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ly to declare themſelyes on this head; 
but 


not their opinion in 1648. The ſum then of this is, 
© that as the late parliament, in one of their declara- 
tions, ſpake of treating with the late king, wiz. 2 
© declaration of the lords and commons, of the 4th of 
March, 1647, in anſwer to the papers of the Scotch 
* commiſſioners ; ſo may the army ſay of their ſubmiſ- 
© ſion to theſe votes, viz. that they cannot ſuffer them- 
« ſelves to be yoted out of all that they have fought for, 
© nor that, under the pretence of publick good, voted 
© ſo to be by the parliament, for the ſatisfying of all in- 
© tereſts, one intereſt ſhould be ſet up which ſhould de- 
© your all the reſt, Surely, if this muſt be the iſſue of 
© all, after ſo much expence of the treaſure and blood 
«© of the nation, the parliament and army ſhould haye 
taken this into conſideration before they had engaged 
£ themſelves and the nation in ſo much coſt and blood, 
© which was not only ſpent unneceſſarily, but alſo very 
* unlawfully, Who doth not ſee that this will bring 
* upon them all the blood that hath been ſhed in this 
war? — Neither do they think they ought to ſuffer 


£ themſelves to be voted firſt out of their commands in 


* the army, and next unto the gallows, with all their 
* friends and party, for nothing, but their adhering to 
* that firſt juſt cauſe, whereunto they are invited, con- 
* jured, and ſworn ſo to adhere with their lives and for- 
© tunes, even by them that ſo vote them. Again: by 
the parliament muſt be meant the major part of the 
* parliament, and not the minor: and if ſo, it cannot 
be 
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plea, p. 21 
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from their former proceedings and late declarations. 
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but the frequent and loud calls for: 
free 


be forgotten, that theſe very gentlemen of parliament, 
© when they were a minor party in the houſe, and coull 
© not carry on that great cauſe of publick liberty, 
© which at firſt they aſſerted, being overpowered by the 
© contrary party in the houſe, through the defection 
* that many of them made from the ſame; that then they 
did reſt ſatisfied in permitting the army to be judge 
© in the caſe, and (not to ſay, did invite and deſire 
them to take away ſeveral of the leading party of the 
© ſaid diſaffected members) did acquieſce and reſt ſatiſ- 
© fied in the reaſons given by the army for their ſo aQ- 
© ing; the very ſpirit and life of which reaſons did con- 
© {iſt in this, that they could not in conſcience permit 
© them (that is, the major part of the houſe, for a mi- 
© nor part could not) to deſtroy the cauſe which they 
© (by commands of parliament, and in conſcience of 
© the vows and covenants impoſed upon them by parlia- 
ment) did undertake when they were firſt invited into 
arms. And if they might be judge of what was meet 
to be done to ſecure the common cauſe of the good 
people of the nation then, why may they not (the 
© caſe being the ſame in their very judgments and con- 
© ſciences) be judges of what is neceſſary for them to 
do now alſo ().“ It muſt be allowed, that there is 
force in ſome parts of this reply, ad homines ; but at 
the ſame time it inſinuates falſhoods, and goes upon 
ſuppoſitions highly improbable. The parliament had no 
deſigns upon liberty, civil or religious ; as was evident 


I Nor 
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Nor could the caſhiering of a few officers, how high 
ſoever their rank, be juſtly deemed as a preſage 
of the ruin of the army itſelf, The parliament 
was too ſenſible of the need they, had of their aid, 
as things were then circumſtanced, to harbour ſuch an 
imagination, There was a great difference alſo be- 


tween the tranſactions in 1648, and thoſe of the pre- 
ſent time. The affair then deliberated on, was, whe- 


ther the old maſter, who had attempted to bring all 
under the yoke, ſhould be replaced in that power which 
it was well known he was little inclined to uſe well A 
that is, whether the people ſhould preſerve their liberty, 
or bow down to a tyrant whom they had fairly over- 
come? This was a national concern. But the matter 
now was merely the power and intereſt of a very few 
men, unconnected with the public; and therefore un- 
fit to be a matter of ſuch concern as to embroil the 
public, and overthrow government. However, this 
freſh interruption was much in the military ſpirit, in- 
clined to deſpotiſm, and willing to give the law to all, 
whenever it finds itſelf in a capacity to make them ſub- 
mit, — I will cloſe this note with Milton's ſentiments 
on theſe army proceedings, as given by himſelf to a 
friend, in a letter, dated, Oct. 20, 1659. — © I was 
© over-joyed when I heard that the army, under the 
working of Gods holy ſpirit, as I thought, and 
* ſtill hope well, had been ſo far wrought to Chriſtian 
© humility and ſelf denial, as to confeſs in public their 
© backliding from the good old cauſe, and to ſhew the 
fruits of their repentance in the righteouſneſs of their 

s © reſtoring 
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* reſtoring the old famous parliament, which they had 
© without juſt authority diſſolved; I call it the famous 
* parliament, though not the harmleſs; fince none well. 
© affeted but will confeſs, they have deferved much 
© more of theſe nations than they have undeſerved. 
© And I perſwade me, that God was pleaſed with their 
© reſtitution, ſignifying it, as he did, with ſuch a ſig- 
© nal victory, when ſo great a part of the nation were 
« deſperately conſpired to call back again their Egyptian 
© bondage. So much the more it now amazes me, that 
© they, whoſe lips were ſcarce clofed from giving thanks 
for that great deliverance, ſhould be now relapſing, 
© and ſo ſoon again backſliding i into the ſame fault, which 
© they codfeſſed ſo lately, and ſo ſolemnly to God and 
© the world, and more lately puniſhed in thoſe Cheſtire 
© rebels ; that they ſhould now diſſolve that parliament, 
« which they themſelves re-eſtabliſhed and acknowledged 
© for their ſupream power in their other day's humble 
© repreſentation: and all this, for no apparent cauſe of 
© public concernment to the church or commonwealth, 
© but only for diſcommiſſioning nine great officers in the 
© army ; which had not been done, as ts reported, but 
© upon notice of their intentions againſt the parliament, 
© I preſume not to give my cenſure on this action, not 
* knowing, as yet I do not, the bottom of it, I ſpeak 
© only what it appears to us without doors, till better 
© cauſe be declared; and I am ſure to all other nations 
© moſt illegal and ſcandalous, I fear me barbarous, or 
© rather ſcarce to be exampled among any barbarians, 
that a paid army ſhould, for no other cauſe, thus fub- 
© due the fupream power that ſet them up. This, I 


© ſav, 
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« ſay, other nations will judge to the ſad diſhonor of 
that army, lately ſo renowned for the civileſt and beſt 
« ordered in the world, and by us here at home for the 
* moſt conſcientious. Certainly if the great officers 
© and ſoldiers of the Holland, French, or Fenctian forces, 
© ſhould thus fit in council, and write from garriſon to 
« earriſon againſt their ſuperiours, they might as eaſily 
© reduce the King of France, or Duke of Venice, and 
put the United Provinces in like diſorder and confu- 
fon, Why do they not, being moſt of them held ig- 
© norant of true religion? becauſe the light of nature, 
© the laws of human ſociety, the reverence of their ma- 
giſtrates, covenants, engagements, loyalty, allegiance, 
© keeps them in awe. How grievous will it then be, 
© how infamous to the true religion we profeſs ? how 
© diſhonourable to the name of God, that his fear, and 
© the power of his knowledge, in an army profeſſing to 
* be his, ſhould not work that obedience, that fidelity 
© to their ſupream magiſtrates, that levied them, and 
paid them; when the light of nature, the laws of hu- 
man ſociety, covenants, and contracts, yea, common 
* ſhame, work, in other armies, amongft the worlt of 
© them ? which will undoubtedly pull down the heavy 
judgment of God among us, who cannot but avenge 
© theſe hypocriſies, violations of truth and holineſs, if 
© they be indeed ſo, as they ſeem, For neither do I 
* ſpeak this in reproach to the army; but as jealous of 
© their honor, inciting them to manifeſt and publiſh, 


© with all ſpeed, ſome better cauſe of theſe their late 
actions, than hath hitherto appeared; and to find out 


* the Achan amongſt them, whoſe cloſe ambition, in 
all 
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free parliament (un) left no room 90 
doubt 


© all likelihood, abuſes their honeſt natures, againſt thej 
meaning, to theſe diſorders : their readieſt way u 
© bring in again their common enemy, and with hin 


(x) Mil- © the deſtruction of true religion and civil liberty (x). 


ton's proſe 
works, vol, 
i. p. 637, 

4to. Lond. 
1753. 


(an) The diſcord and diviſions, which enſued, mad 
the people deſirous of Charles's refloration.] Charles had 
always friends. Some were ſuch on principle; other, 
through hopes of reward; deſire of revenge; the re, 
poſſeſſion of what, by bad behaviour, they had for. 
feited ; envy of thoſe who had ſupplanted them in 
power; or a fickleneſs to which human nature is many 
times prone. Many of theſe people had ſhewn their 
good will towards the exiled monarch, and had paid 
very ſeverely for it. Their ſentiments, however, were 
not altered; but they were continually waiting for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to overturn the power in being, 
and reſtore their maſter. All their attempts, hitherto, 
had been vain : and had the parliament and army conti- 
nued united, they muſt have been always ſo, For the 
people, finding the advantage of an equitable govern- 
ment, would, in general, have been ſatisfied ; and 
ſuch as were not ſo, would have been over-awed, and 
kept in ſubjection. But when the ſupream power was 
overturned; when the members, who conſtituted it, were 
divided in principle and practice; when the army was 
ſplit into parties, and every man's ſword was ready to 
be drawn againſt his fellow; and all things were in a 
diſtracted ſtate ; — when this was the caſe, mens fears 
* were 
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doubt of their intentions. Things be- 
ing 


were great, and they were catching at every thing for 
ſafety. They had forgot what had paſſed, and were 
only ſollicitous to eſcape the preſent danger. In this 
moment of terror it was, that men of various parties 
and denominations, of different views and deſigns, 


from whom they could not reaſonably hope the protec- 
tion of their liberties. The confuſion of things at this 
time, and their conſequences, will be beſt underſtood 
by II hitloch's artleſs account of them. No quiet, ſays 
he, © was enjoyed by any party: all were at work, and 
© the kings party very active, and every man was guided 
© by his own fancy and intereſt: thoſe in employment 
© were moſt obnoxious to trouble. I wiſhed myſelf out 
© of theſe daily hazards, but knew not how to get free 
© of them; the diſtractions were ſtrangely high, and 
© daily increaſing. A deſign of a riſing in London, laid 
* by the King's party, but diſcovered and prevented, 
© and many of the conſpirators taken: letters [ Dec. 21] 
© that ſeveral of the forces, which Fleetwood ſent to re- 
© duce Portmouth, were gone into the town and joined 
© with them, ſome of Colonel Rich's men, and others : 
« that the iſle of Might was come into the parliament 


*cers to the city, and others to the militia of London, 
* declaring for the reſtoring of the parliament; and 
from Haſlerigge, Walton, and Morley, from Portſ- 
© mouth, to the city, acquainting them with their ſuc- 

Vor. I. 8 © ceſs 


united in their wiſhes for the eſtabliſhment of a prince 


party: letters from Vice-Admiral Lawſon and his offi- 
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ing in this ſituation, thoſe who thought 
8 them- 


© ceſs there: moſt of the ſoldiery about London declared 
© their judgment to have the parliament fit again, in 
© honor, freedom, and ſafety : and now thoſe that for. 
© merly were moſt eager for Flzetwoods party, became 
© as violent againſt them, and for the parliament to fir 
again: theſe paſſages perplexed me as well as others, 
© if not more; I all along ſuſpecting Monts deſign, 
© The Lord Wloughby, and Alderman Robinſon, Major 
General Browne, Mr, Loe, and others, came to me, 
© and confirmed my ſuſpicions in this particular; and 
© propounded to me to go to Fleetwood, and to adviſe him 
© to ſend forthwith to the king at Breda, to offer to 
© bring him in upon good terms, and thereby to get be- 
© forehand with Mont, who queſtionleſs did intend to 
bring in the King. I, upon ſerious thoughts of this, 
vent to Fleetwood, and we had a long private diſ- 
© courſe together; wherein I told him, that, by the de- 


© Lord Willughby, Major General Browne, Alderman 
* Robinſon, Mr. Loe, and others, I was come to diſ- 
© courſe freely with him about our preſent condition, 
and what was fit to be done in ſuch an exigency as 
© our affairs were now in. That it was more than 
© evident, that Monis deſign was to bring in the king, 
© and that without any terms for the parliament party ; 


© whereby all our lives and fortunes would be at the 
© mercy of the king and his party, who were ſuffici- 
© ently enraged againſt us, and in need of repairing their 

| | broken 


t 
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themſelves in danger, began to conſult 
in 


© broken fortunes. That the inclinations of the preſ- 
© byterian party generally, and of many others, and of 
© the city, and moſt of the parliaments old friends, 
© were the ſame way, and a great part of the ſoldiery. 
© And that theſe here were revolted from Fleetwood, as 
© thoſe in the North under Lambert, and thoſe at Port/- 
* mouth, and other places. That Monk would eafily 
© delude Haſilrigge, and the reſt of the old parliament- 
men; and that all the incenſed lords, and ſecluded 
© members, would be and were active in this deſign : 
© ſo that, I ſaid, the coming in of the king was una- 
© voidable; and that I thought (being that muſt be) 


© that it was more prudence for Fleetwood, and his friends, 


© to be the inſtruments of bringing him in, than to 
© leave it to Monk, That, by this means, Flzetwood 
© might make terms with the king for preſervation of 
© himſelf and his friends, and of that cauſe, in a good 


© meaſure, in which they had been engaged; but if it 
© were left to Monk, they, and all that had been done, 


© would be left to the danger of deſtruction. I there- 
© fore propounded to Fleetwood to do one of theſe two 
things; either to give order for all his forces to draw 
© together, and himſelf and his friends to appear in the 
© head of them, and ſee what ſtrength they could make 


© that would ſtand by them, and, accordingly, to take 


© further reſolutions, if they found their ſtrength but 
* ſmall (as I doubted); then with thoſe few he had to 
go to the Tower, and take poſſeſſion of it; and to 
S 2 © ſend 
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him his and his friends ſervice to the reſtoring 
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in earneſt for their own ſafety. Many 
of 


© ſend to the mayor and common-council of Londen, 
< that they would join with them to declare for a free 
« parliament; which, I thought, the city would wil. 
© lingly do, and furniſh him with money for his ol. 
© diers, which would increaſe their numbers. Fleet. 
© wood aſked me, if I would go with him into the field, 
© and to the Tower ? I ſaid, I would, Fleetwood then 
© aſked, what was the other way that I had to pro- 
© pound to him in this exigency ? I anſwered, it was 
© this; that Fleetwood ſhould immediately ſend away 
* ſome perſon of truſt to the king to Breda, to offer to 


© of the king to his right, and that upon ſuch terms as 
the king ſhould agree upon. And, for this purpoſe, 
© to give inſtructions to the party whom Fleetwod 
© ſhould fend upon this affair. PFlzetwood then aſked 
me, if I would be willing to go myſelf upon this em- 


© ployment? I anſwered, that I would go, if Fleetwood 8 
thought fit to ſend me. And after much other diſ- d 
courſe to this effect, Fleetiucod ſeemed fully ſatisfied to ſ 
« ſend me to the king, and deſired me to go and pre- 
© pare myſelf forthwith for the journey; and that in 


the mean time Fleetwood and his friends would pre- 
« pare the inſtructions for me, ſo that I might begin my 
© journey this evening, or to-morrow morning early. I, 


© going away from Fleetwood, met Vane, Deſborough, and 


© Berry, in the next room, coming to ſpeak with Flect- 
* wood ; who thereupon deſired me to ſtay a little; 


6 and 
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of the principal actors under the ſe- 
veral 


© and I ſuſpected what would be the iſſue of their own 
© conſultation :; and within a quarter of an hour Fleet— 
u came to me, and in much paſſion ſaid to me, 
© I cannot do it; I cannotdo it. I deſired his reaſons, 
* why he could not do it? He anſwered, theſe gen- 
« tlemen have remembred me; and it is true, that I am 
engaged not to do any ſuch thing without my Lord 
* Lamberts conſent, I replied, that Lambert was at too 
great a diſtance to have his conſent to this buſineſs, 
« which muſt be inſtantly ated. Fleetwood again ſaid, 
] cannot do it without him. Then, I faid, you will 
© ruin yourſelf and your friends. He ſaid, I cannot 
© help it. Then I told him, I muſt take my leave: 
* and ſo we parted (y).” Thus, through the over- 
honeſty of one man, a deſign was laid aſide, which, 
poſſibly, might have prevented a thouſand bad conſe- 
quences which afterwards followed]! Men, who en- 
gage in great affairs, ought to be endowed with wiſ- 
dom; or, otherwiſe, their honeſty will be of little 
ſervice, Ludlow, who was on the ſpot, as well as 
IA hitloct, repreſents the diſtractions of this time in the 
following manner: The Cavalier party, about Lon- 
* dn, finding themſelves diſappointed in their deſign of 
* deſtroying the army by an inſurrection, attempted to 
do it in another way; and to that end encouraged 
the apprentices to meet in great multitudes, to peti- 
© tion the aldermen and common-council, that they 


© would uſe their endeavours to procure a free parlia- 
83 | © ment, 
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veral governments, which had taken 
place 


© ment to be ſpeedily called ; well knowing what the 
© conſequence of that would be in the preſent conjune- 
© ture of affairs. Many men of the kings party, and 
© of deſperate fortunes, intermixed themſelves with 
* them, and inflamed them to ſuch a height of vio- 
© lence, that the army thought it neceſſary to ſend a re- 
giment of foot, under the command of Colonel Heu- 
/n; who, when he was come into the city, was af- 
© fronted to his face, his men fired upon from the win- 
* dows, and ſtones thrown on them from the tops of 
© the houſes : and as they proceeded in their march, 


were ſo preſſed by the multitude, that the ſoldiers, to © hc 
© preſcrve themſelves from their violence, were obliged car 
© to fire upon them; and having killed three or four of i 
their number, the reſt diſperſed themſelves for that 0c 
© time *. But tumults were now become ſo frequent 6 a] 
* in the city, that the Army party found themſelves «th 
© obliged to ſend conſiderable guards thither almoſt every b 
© day to ſuppreſs them; one of which, being com- t! 
* manded by Colonel Deſboreugb, carried themſelves ſo 6n 
roughly towards divers eminent citizens, that they « ( 
greatly diſguſted the whole city. The aldermen and T 
_ © common=-council, not thinking it convenient openly T 
to patronize theſe diſorders, agreed upon a paper to * 
© be preſented to the council of officers, wherein, hav- 44 
© ing diſowned the late tumults, they complained of I 
© the killing of their men, and of the guards that were * 


This was on the 5th of December, See Mexcurius Politicus. 
\.:. 
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place from the abolition of monarchy, 
now 


* 


kept in the city : deſiring that they might be with - 
drawn, and the guard of the city left to the civil ma- 
© oiſtrate, who could not otherwiſe undertake to ſecure 
© the peace; and that a free parliament might be forth- 
© with called. This paper was brought to the council 
© of officers, by divers members of the court of alder- 
men and of the council: and being read, it was re- 
© ſolved, by thoſe of the army, that if the aldermen 
© and common-council would declare againſt the family 
© of the Stuarts, and promiſe to be true and faithful to 
© the commonwealth without a king, ſingle perſon, or 
© houſe of lords, they would withdraw their ſoldiers, 
© and leave the city to be guarded by itſelf, They ac- 
* quainted them alſo, that they had already reſolved to 
© call a parliament : and, for a farther ſatisfaction of the 
© aldermen and common-council, they appointed ſix of 
© their own number, whereof they conſtrained me to 
© be one, to confer with them touching the reaſons of 
$ theſe reſolutions, and of the late proceedings of the 
army in the city. We met at Whitehall; and after 
© Col. Deſborough had ſpent ſome time in ſhewing the 
© neceſſity of ſending part of the army to ſecure the 
© peace of the city, and had made large proteſtations 
* of the army's friendſhip to them, I took the liberty 
© to ſay, that thoſe who were members of the army 
© could beſt inform them of their own intentions in the 
© late proceedings in the city, wherein I ſhould not in- 
© termeddle ; but having this oportunity, and being a 

84 « well- 
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now found means to offer their ſervice 


to 


© well-wiſher to the commonwealth, I would take upon 
© me to put them in mind, that we had all been engaged 
© together, in defence of our rights and liberties, againſt 
© arbitrary power; that the city had been eminently in- 
* ſftrumental, in aſſiſting the parliament and army, to 
© carry on that weighty affair, whereby they had ac- 
© quired honor to themſelves, eſteem among good men, 
© and ſatisfaction in their own minds: but withall it 
© ought to be conſidered, that by this they had highly 
© incenſed and vehemently provoked the common ene- 
© my againſt them; who, though they might careſs 
© them for the preſent, and make them moft ſolemn 
© promiſes of future kindneſs, would never forget the 
© aid and ſupport they had afforded to the parliament 
during the whole courſe of the late war; but would 
certainly take a time to be revenged on them to the 
* utmoſt, Wherefore I defired them, as they tendered 


© the peace of the nation, and the preſervation of their c 
« perſons and eſtates, that they would not ſuffer them- 6 
5 ſelves to be deluded by our common adverſaries, and 6 
© ſeduced by ſpecious pretences to promote that intereſt, c 
Which, prevailing, would not only render all the 
blood and treaſure, that has been ſpent in aſſerting F 


© our liberties, of no uſe to us ; but alſo force us un- 
der ſuch a yoke of ſervitude, that neither we nor our 


© poſterity ſhould be able to bear. Divers of them 
© ſeemed much ſurprized at this diſcourſe, becauſe they 
© had taken other reſolutions : yet others, and particu- 
© larly Alderman Forte, expreſſed their approbation of 
* what I had ſaid ; and declared their reſolution to act 

* accordingly, 
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* accordingly, provided they might be aſſured not to be 
governed by an army: in which I aſſured them my 
judgment concurred with them, which my actions 
« ſhould always demonſtrate (z).“ This killing of 
the men in the tumult, was a rare handle for the cava- 
liers to ſpirit the citizens up againſt the army, and 
thereby to expoſe them to their abhorrence. They 
greedily ſeized the opportunity. An anonymous printed 
paper, entitied, The Engagement and Remonſtrance 
* of the City of London, written by L'Eftrange, was 
publiſhed, Dec. 12, 1659, which contained what was 
thought moſt proper to irritate on ſuch an occaſion. 
Among other things, of a ſimilar nature, the follow- 
ing are remarkable, and ſhew the ſpirit of the man, 
and the temper of the times: We find, in the midſt 
of us, the Houſe of Prayer converted into a den of 
© thieves : our counſels affronted by armed troops; our 
© fellow-citizens knocked on the head, like dogs, at 
© their own doors, for not ſo much as barking : nay, 
©*tis become death, now, to defire to live; and adjudg- 
© ed treaſon, but to claim the benefit of the law 
© againſt it, Witneſſe thoſe infamous murders com- 
© mitted, but Monday laſt, upon our unarmed friends : 
© and the glorious inſolencies of that rabble towards 
« ſuch of the reſt, as they ſeized and carried away. 
© But this is nothing: to make us a compleat ſacrifice, 
© we are to be burnt too; for they have laid in the ma- 
© terials of the work already (a prodigious quantity of 
© fire-balls, in Pauls and Greſham college): briefly we 
© are deſigned for fire, and ſword, and pillage: and it con- 


© cerns us now, to look alittle better to our gracious guards. 
(Not 
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© (Not to infiſt upon the loſs of trade, how many thou- 
* ſand families have nothing now to do but beg, and 
© curſe thoſe wretches ?) The honour and ſafety of the 
© city lies at ſtake : and God fo bleſs us, as we'll fall 
© together; we will not live to ſee our wives and daughters 
© raviſhed, our houſes rifled, and our children beggars that 
© ſhall only live to reproach their cowardly fathers : and 
© allthis done too by a people which we can as eaſily deſtroy 
© as mention; by a party ſo barbarous, and ſo inconſide- 
© rable together, that, certainly, no creature can be mean 
© enough, either to ſuffer the one, or fear the other (a). 
However, there was little need of this kind of writings 
to ſtir up the people againſt thoſe in power : for moſt of 
the counties in England were diſpoſed to a ſettlement, 
In order to which they addreſſed Moncſe (as we ſhall 
hereafter ſee) for a free parliament, that, by that means, 
Charles might be reſtored, and an end put to the pre- 
ſent confuſions. So that Lord Ormonde ſeems to have 
had ſome reaſon for telling Lord Jernyn, in a letter, 
dated, Jan. 1, 1659, O. S. that the general diſpoſition 
© of the people, and particularly of the city of London, 
* ſeems to promiſe great advantages to the King; four 
© parts of five of the whole people, beſides all the nobi- 


© lity and gentry, being devoted to him, and ready to 


(5) Or- 


© aft as they ſhall be directed, and not without ſome 
difficulty reſtrained from ſome preſent engagement (b). 


monde's Pa- This diſpoſition of the people Milton takes notice 
pers, vol. ii. of, and cenſures, in the following paſſage : — ( For this 


P · 300. 


© extolled and magnified nation, regardleſs both of ho- 
© nor won, or deliverances vouchſafed from heaven, to 
© fall back, or rather to creep back, ſo poorly, as it ſeems 
© the multitude would, to their once abjured and deteſted 
© thraldom of kingſhip; to be ourſelves the ſlanderers of 

4 © our 
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© our juſt and religious deeds, though done by ſome to 
© covetous and ambitious ends, yet not therefore to be 
« ſtained with their infamy, or they to aſperſe the inte- 
« grity of others; and yet theſe now, by revolting from 
the conſcience of deeds well done, both in church and 
© ſtate, to throw away and forſake, or rather to betray, a 
« juſt and noble cauſe, for the mixture of bad men, who 
© have ill-managed and abuſed it (which had our fathers 
© done heretofore, and on the ſame pretence deſerted 
© true religion, what had long ere this become of our 
© goſpel, and all proteſtant reformation, ſo much inter- 
© mixt with the avarice and ambition of ſome reformers ?) 
© and by thus relapfing, to verify all the bitter predicti- 
© ons of our triumphing enemies, who will now think 
© they wiſely diſcerned, and juſtly cenſured, both us and 
© all our actions as raſh, rebellious, hypocritical, and im- 
© pious ; not only argues a ſtrange degenerate contagion 
© ſuddenly ſpread among us, fitted and prepared for new 
© ſlavery, but will render us a ſcorn and deriſion to all 
© our neighbours. And what will they at beſt ſay of us, 
© and of the whole Engliſb name, but ſcoffingly, as of 
© that fooliſh builder, mentioned by our Saviour, who 
© began to build a tower, and was not able to finiſh it ? 
© Where is this goodly tower of a commonwealth, 
which the Engliſb boaſted they would build to over- 
© ſhadow kings, and be another Rome in the Weſt ? 
The foundation, indeed, they laid gallantly ; but fell 
© into a worſe confuſion, not of tongues, but of facti- 
© ons, than thoſe at the Tower of Babel; and have left 
© no memorial of their work behind them remaining, 
© but in the common laughter of Europe! What mult 
© needs redound the more to our ſhame, if we but 
© look on our neighbours, the United Provinces, to us 
+ inferior 
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to the exiled prince (11), and to im- 
plore 


© inferior in all outward advantages, who, notwithſtand- 
ing, in the midſt of the greateſt difficulties, couragi- 
« ouſly, wiſely, conſtantly went through with the ſame 
work, and are ſettled in all happy enjoyments of a po- 
tent and flouriſhing republic to this day (c). 
(11) Many principal actors in the late governments ey. 
fered their ſervices to the exiled prince.] Men who al- 
pire to, and take employment in the ſtate, too fre- 
quently have no better motives thereunto than ambition 
and ſelf-intereſt. A court is followed becauſe of the 
loaves and fiſhes which are to be found there. When 
theſe fail, it is no more regarded. So that it is not the 
defire of profiting the public, the love of the ſovereign, 
or any of thoſe ſpecious pretences which are made uſe of 
by thefe kinds of men, that, in fact, do actuate them 
in accepting and executing their various employments. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that, generally ſpeaking, it is 
very indifferent to them who is the maſter, what is his 
conduct, or how the people are treated by him. 80 
that it is nothing uncommon to ſee ſuch as have been 
favourites and counſellors under one prince, enjoy 
the ſame under another, who has ouſted him of his do- 
minions, and deprived him of his bread. We are not 
to wonder, therefore, that thoſe who were preferred by 
Cromwell, on account of their abilities, and had reaped 
advantages in conſequence thereof, ſhould be diſpoſed, 
when their intereſt ſeemed to lead that way, to reconcile 
themſelves to Charles, in order to take care of them- 
ſelves, in the full extent of the phraſe, 

A republican government, in which laws alone ought 
at leaſt to preſide, is highly unſuitable to the — 
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plore pardon for their former tranſac- 
tions. 


of thoſe who have been uſed to liberties and indul- 
gencies to which the law is a ſtranger. When Richard 
reſigned, his and his father's friends almoſt immediately 
fell off from the party to which they had adhered, 
and did what in them lay to reſtore the old family and 
government. Howard and Falconberg were among the 
firſt of theſe ; the latter of whom, after the ſuppreſſion 
of Booth's inſurrection, was ſent to the Tower by the 
parliament (4). Mountague, though he continued in 


the command of the fleet, was juſtly ſuſpected of being 3 


no friend to the parliament, and only waited an oppor- 
tunity to join with the friends of Charles; as did 
Penn, and others, who had ſerved the protector. To 
theſe we may add Clarges, Aſbley Cowper, and many more, 
who arrived to honors, and wealth, and power, afcer the 
Reſtoration, We have already ſeen the diſpoſition of 
Fleetwood and Whitlock to the ſame cauſe ; though they 
had not the wiſdom, the luck, or the — ſhall I ſay it? 
— diſhoneſty of the abovementioned. I would, I think 
I muſt, call it diſhoneſty; as they bargained only for 
themſelves, and left the nations of #n2/and, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in the lurch, without taking the leaſt care 
of their laws and liberties, for which they with ſeeming 
zeal had engaged, and for which they had been well 
paid, Lord Broghill had been a zealous and active par- 
tizan for the family of Cromwell alſo ; but about this 
time, he employed all his intereſt in making a party 
© for the kings reſtoration : and to that end ſounded all 
© his own officers, who were deſirous and earneſt for it; 
and then dealt with others, who were not immediately 


© under 
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tions. It need not be ſaid they were, 
for 


4 


© under his command. And his lordſhip having now 
« ſecured all Munſter, he ſent truſty meſſengers to Sir 
© Charles Coote, to engage him to do in the North, the 
«© ſame that his lordſhip had done in the South; which 
© he readily undertook, and accompliſhed : with which 
good news, Lord Broghill immediately diſpatched a 
© letter to the king, then at Bruſſels, by his lordſhips 
© brother, the Lord Shannon, inviting his majeſty to come 
© into his kingdom of Ireland, and land at Corke, aſſuring 
© him that he would be there received ; and that he had 
© pot all the army of the South, as Sir Charles Coote had 
© that of the North, in readineſs to declare for his ma- 
< jeſty®*.” It is certain, Broghill and his officers publiſhed 
a declaration at Corte, dated, Feb. 18, 1569, O. S. in 
which they inſiſted on * the admiſſion of the members 
© ſecluded, in 1648, to fit in parliament; and that va- 
© cant places might be ſpeedily ſupplied by the free and 
© due elections of the people; yet ſo as none of the per- 
© ſons to be admitted, or elected, be any of thoſe who 
© have been in arms, or otherwiſe aiding, abetting, or 


« affiſting the late king, or his ſon, in the late war 
© againſt the parliament ; and that the houſe, fo filled, 
© may proceed unanimouſly to conſult the beſt means for 
© re-ſettling the peace of the nations, the re-eſtabliſh- 
© ment of true religion, the fundamental laws of the 
© land, and the liberties and freedam of the people, 


Memoirs of the Earl of Orrery, prefixed to his State Papers, p. 31. 
fol. Lond, 1742. See alſo Ormonde's Papers, vol. ii. p. 314. 
© which 
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The 
friends 


for the moſt part, ſucceſsful. 


© which are ſupported by thoſe laws (e).“ Broghill ma- 
naged his matters as dextrouſly, however, as poſſible. 
For, well knowing the conſtruction that would be put 
on this declaration, he continued to profeſs the utmoſt 
abhorrence of the royal cauſe, As late as Apr. 3oth, 
he wrote as follows to Thurloae: They have odd plots 
© heere concerning the king; and all means uſed to win 
© me; and, thoſe failing, other things were thought on. 
But I can aſſure you, I have entirely ſecured Munſter 
© againſt any that ſhall be for the king, or not for the 
© council of ſtate or parliament. The like is done in 
© moſt of U/fer, and ſome of Leinſter.—] do monſtrouſly 
© dread the cavalier party; and if the parliament ſhould 
© be of ſuch, God only knows what will be the evils. 
J am therefore heartily glad that the lords, I mean of 
© 48, do reſolve to fit ; that may be hazardous: but 
© the other, I doubt, is certain ().“ We may ſup- 
poſe Thurloe, who had like deſigns, was not much 
deceived by theſe profeſſions. [ will now give a 
ſpecimen of the manner in which ſome of theſe gentle- 
men made way for their reconcilement with their after- 
ſovereign. Downing, reſident in Holland for the pro- 
tectors and the parliament, having ſtrictly executed his 
commiſſion with reſpect to watching well the motions of 
Charles, thought himſelf in ſome danger in the preſent 
conjuncture. To prevent this, he applied himſelf to 
Mr. Themas Howard, whom he had formerly employed 
as a ſpy on his maſter, and prevailed on him to endea- 
vour to procure his pardon. Howard, notwithſtanding 
the 
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friends of Charles availed themſelves al 
alſo 


the ſuſpicions under which he laboured, undertook the 
matter; and in a letter to his majeſty, dated Ap. 5, 
1660, told him, © that yeſterday Downing, the parli- 
< ament reſident, ſent twice to ſpeak with me, ſo earn- 
* eftly, that, notwithſtanding the reaſons I had to my- 
© ſelf not to ſee him, I went to him. When I came, 
© he told me, he had deſired to ſpeak with me upon 
© ſomething that, he believed, would not be diſagreea- 


1 © ble to me; and that he wiſhed the promotion of your « { 
1 © majeſty's ſervice, which he confeſſed he had endea- ©c 
© youred to obſtruct, though he never had any malice to rl 

© your majeſty's perſon or family: alledging, to be en- * 2 

«* gaged in a contrary party by his father, who was ba- : t 

a 


© niſhed into New England, where he was brought up, 

© and had ſucked in principles that, ſince, his reaſon 

© had made him ſee were erroneous, and that he never 
was in arms but ſince the kings death, nor had ever 

© taken oath or engagement of any kind, And notto trou- 
< ble your majeſty with the long diſcourſes he made me, 
© in ſhort, he told me, his deſires were to ſerve your 
© majeſty, if you would be ſo graciouſly pleaſed as to 
© pardon his paſt faults and errors; and that he did be- 
© lieve himſelf, in many capacities, able to do your 
© majeſty ſome ſervice. He could not particularize any 
great and notable ſervice for the preſent ; but in the 
general, he would, from this time, do all he could. 
He believes he has a good intereſt in the army, and 
that your majeſty can have no greater ſervice done 
| © you 
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alſo of the general diſpoſition, and uſed 


every 


© you than the dividing the army's intereſt, in their re- 
© (olutions of vehemently declaring againft your majeſ- 
« ty in particular, and in general againſt any govern- 
ment in a fingle perſon. He ſays, they will ſet out a 
© declaration, for this purpoſe, within a few days after 
© this parliament is diſſolved ; which muſt be now done, 
© the parliameat being diſſolved. He believes Moncke 
© will endeavour to ſet up himſelf : and to aſſure me he 
« was real in his propoſition to ſerve your majeſty, he 
© ſhewed me a letter he received that morning (all in 
* cypher, which he had decyphered) from Thurloe; 
which gave him an account of the intention of the 
* army, and that Moncte had defired the parliament not 
to put out their declaration for ſettling the militia in 
© all counties, without the advite of his council and his 
* conſent ; and that the generality of England was for 
* your majeſty : but that thoſe who moſt endeavoured 
* your coming in, defired it might be upon ſuch terms 
* as that you would have no more power than a Duke 
* of Venice; and that no perſon now about your majeſty 
abroad ſhould be ſuffered to come into England in 
many years; all which, he did believe, would in time 
* be brought to paſs, but not without bloodſhed ; and 
that there was great probability of a war: that the par- 
liament had no intent to diſſolve, but were forced to do 
© it For fear of being diſſolved by the army. This he 
bid me give your majeſty an account of; telling me, 
* he wiſhed your reſtoration upon better terms, and that 
© he wiſhed to ſee you a king that might oblige, and 
* puniſh; and that he would make no conditions for 

Vor. I. © © himſelf, 
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pers, vol. ii. 


p. 319. 


went on to betray what was intruſted to him (5). — 


TS ULF£E.. O07 


every art, in order to increaſe it, by 
repre- 


© himſelf, but defired to be looked upon according ty 
© the merit of his ſervices ; and he would, for the fu. 
© ture, hazard his life and fortune for your majeſty, 
© He told me, if your majeſty were pleaſed to pardon 
© him, and accept his ſervice, he would immediately go 
© for England, where he would endeavour to make good 
© his promiſe ; and ſays, his not being looked upon 2 
© intereſted in your majeſty's ſervice, will make him 
© more capable to prevail with the ſoldiers and officers of 
© the army, who muſt firſt be brought off from their 
© vehement courſes ; and then he and his friends will 
© endeavour to bring them to ſuch reaſonable terms as 
© your majeſty ſhall think fit (g).“ This offer was very 
graciouſly, as it is reaſonable to think, received by his 
majeſty ; and Downing, in order to diſplay his merit, 


Ingoldeſby alſo, the relation and favourite of the Crom- 
wells, who had fat in judgment on the king, and, as 
he would have it, unwillingly, ſet his hand to the war- 
rant for his decollation, found a friend to recommend 
him to the king, and to obtain his pardon, It was 
Lord Northampton, a ſufferer in the royal cauſe; who 
aſſured his majeſty, © that though his [ngaldeſdy's] 

« youth had aCted againſt the crown, and his intereſt, 
* he was a real convert to both. I | may without vanity 
« ſpeak it,” continues he, I was the firſt attempted 
© him, being indeed ſorry to ſee a perſon, in whom ſo 


* much honor dwelt, engaged with ſuch a faithleſs crew, 
© his 
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repreſenting the good diſpoſition of the 
king, 


© his intereſt in the ſoldiery ſo advantagious, and for 
© his abilities in conduct none more able to ſerve you. 
« My firſt motions were in Richards time, when ſcarce 
© a dawn appeared to the riſing of your ſun. The pro- 
© poſal I made was Richards reſigning your right unto 
© your majeſty, The motives I us'd was Richards pre- 
© ſervation, from the tempeſt (which, though then by 
many not believed) I afar off perceived would inevi- 
 tably fall upon him, no ſhelter viſible but to merit 
your protection by your majeſty's reſtoration. This 
dangerous ſecret did he moſt honourably preſerve; and 
© he no ſooner perceived, by the laſt ſummers reports, 
that ſomething was in agitation that would determine 
© in action on your behalf, but he moſt freely proffered 
© himſelf to do his utmoſt in it; no hopes of ſelf- 
$ intereſt moving him, but that he might manifeſt his 
* failings to be the faults of his miſleaders, his worth to 
* be innate in him. He would never lend an ear to any 
* diſcourſe of reward; but {till declared, that your par- 
don and forgiveneſs of his former errors was all he 
© aimed at, and that his whole life ſhould be ſpent in ſtu- 
dying to deſerve it. Upon my word to him, he acted, 
* and ſcaped, by the divine mercy of God, thoſe dangers 
* ſo many of your loyal ſubjects had like to have ſuf- 
© fered under. To him God hath given ſuch a bleſſing, 
© as to cruſh Lamberts aſpiring ambition, deſperate and 
bloody deſigns in their growth. I may boldly ſay, at 
that conjuncture of time, none in the army, with fo 
© ſmall a force, could have done it. Ever ſince his re- 
T 2 inveſting 
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king, and the ſolid advantages which wo 
would tor 

© inveſting in command, he hath employed, with god 
© effect, all his endeavours to frame thoſe forces under . * 
© him, fo as to be ſure of them to ſerve your majety . 45 
* on the firſt occaſion; which he no leſs prudently ad. lie 
: ic 
« gallantly than happily performed. Deſert (and in WW. Gy 
© bigh meaſure too) pleads for your majeſty's favou in 
now; my word and honor are engaged for your ma-. pil 
© jeſty's confirmation. All farther marks of your el: che 
© teem I ſhall not preſcribe, but leave to your royal m-. an 
© ture to conſider of (i). I will only add, that &. WW « 
John and Thurloe made their addreſſes likewiſe to « be 
Charles; and, by means thereof, eſcaped from the ma- ti 
lice of their enemies (+), 6 hi 
Thus, we ſee, evety one of theſe men were for taking c: 
care of one. As to thoſe who had on principle cy 
engaged in the cauſe of liberty, of which, doubtleſs, ct] 
there were great numbers at this time ſurviving, they n 
acquieſced, or ſeemed to acquieſce, for the moſt part, 6] 
in the general voice; and ſubmitted, without ſtruggling, F 
to what they ſaw it was to no purpoſe to oppoſe. If 6 
the conduct of theſe needs an apology, the reader may 

find it made long ago by Cicero, in an epiſtle to Lentulus, a 
which I will give in Mr. Melmoth's moſt elegant tranſ- ſe 
lation. - © It appears to me,” ſays the Roman, to be 0 
the dictates of ſound policy, to act in accommodation I 
to particular conjunctures, and not obſtinately perſe- : 


* vere in one invariable ſcheme, when the public cir- 


* cumſtances, together with ſentiments of the beſt and 
6 wileſt 


ch 
ld 
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would ariſe to the nation from his re- 
ſtoration (KK): advantages, according to 
them, 


£ wiſeſt members of the community, are evidently 
changed. In conformity to this notion, the moſt ju- 
« dicious reaſoners on the great art of government 
have univerſally condemned an inflexible perſeverance 
jn one uniform tenor of meaſures, The ſkill of the 
«© pilot is ſhewn in weathering the ſtorm at leaſt, tho? 
he ſhould not gain his port: but if ſhifting his ſails, 
* and changing his direction, will infallibly carry him 
with ſecurity into the intended harbour; would it not 
be an inſtance of unreaſonable tenaciouſneſs, to con- 
© tinue in the more hazardous courſe wherein he began 
his voyage? Thus (and it is a maxim Ihave often had oc- 
© cafion to inculcate) the point we ought all of us to keep in 
© view, in our adminiſtration of the commonwealth, is 


the final enjoyment of an honourable repoſe : but the 


method of ſecuring to ourſelves this dignity of retreat, 
© is by having been inflexible in our intentions for the 
* public welfare, and not by a politive perſeverance in 
certain favorite modes of obtaining it (7). 

(KK) They repreſented the good diſpoſition of the king, 
and the advantages of his reſtoration.) Hyde had poſ- 
ſeſſed his correſpondents in England with an opinion 
of the king's judgment and good-nature (n): but, un- 
luckily, he lay under ſuſpicions with regard to his reli- 
gion. At the latter end of the year 1659, Lord Mor- 
daunt writes to Ormonde, * there is a report ſo hot of 
your maſters being turned papiſt, that unleſs it be ſud- 

T 3 © denly 
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them, of ſuch a nature, as muſt ne- cef 


ceſſarih 


deny contradicted, and the world diſabuſed by ſome. out, 


thing coming epreſsly from him, it is likely, in this owl 
extraordinary conjuncture, to do him very great inju- @ of 
ry amongſt his friends, both in city and country; in lett 
© both which, his conſtancy all this while hath render. ti 
* ed him many conſiderable proſelytes. I beſeech you, ti 
therefore, as ſoon as this arrives, uſe your earneſt en- .. 
© dzavours to cauſe the miſtake to be rectified. I an ol 
© told, ſome do intend very fhortly to publiſh how te py, 
* hath renounced his religion, put away from him hi; 't 


© proteſtant council, and only embraced Romaniſts, 

« Favour me with the truth of theſe particulars ; and it 

ſhall be my care to take order to ſtay this calumny til 

© our maſter can do it more authentically. Do not con- 

* temn my advice; but know, that if it were not high- 

ly neceffary I ſhould not have adventured to give you 

* this trouble, Your maſter is utterly ruined (as to his 

< intereſt here in whatever party) if this be true; though 

© he never had a fairer game than at preſent ; and ti 

ade p. © his ſtability in that point that gains daily ().* This 
pers, val. ü. was generous in Mordaunt; as he expoſed himſelf, poſ- 
7. 20% fſibly, to the reſentment of many who were poſſeſſed of 
the king's favour, However, the uſefulneſs of the ad- 

vice was apparent; and, therefore, was immediately 

complied with. Some of the moſt eminent hugonot 

miniſters were prevailed on to write to their brethren in 
England, who had great influence at this time, and were 

well diſpoſed towards his majeſty. In theſe letters, mo- 

narchy is highly praiſed, as was naturally to be expected 

from men living under it; and his reſtoration pointe 

2 00 
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ceffarily make all very defirous of en- 
Joying 


out, as the only means of peace and ſafety, Hear their 
own words. Truly, I fear, you will never have peace 
« aſcertained,” ſays M. Gaches to Richard Baxter, in a 
letter, dated, Paris, Apr. 2, 1660, either againſt 
© tumults at home, or the attempts of enemies abroad, 
« till he, who is the grandſon of fo many kings, at 
© length be reſtored to his grandfathers throne. He 
© hath every way, by right of inheritance, the title of 
King of Great Britain, though he yet poſſeſſes not the 
© thing deſigned by the title. I know what odium hath 
been caſt upon him. Some, whether really or in pre- 
* tention, are diſſatisfied in his conſtancy to the true re- 
* ligion; and alledge, that it concerns the church very 
© much, that he, who is to rule others, ſhould excel 
© them in godlineſs, I will not anſwer (what truly may 
© be ſaid) that it belongs not to us to enquire into the 
* princes religion: be he what he will (if his power be 
© otherwiſe lawful, and the right of reigning belonging 
to him) obedience in civil matters muſt be performed 
© to the king, and other matters muſt be committed to 
© the divine Providence. Let the Biſhop of Rome luſt 
© to juſtle kings out of their throne, unleſs they order 
© affairs of religion according to his beck; we may not 
© be ſo proud. We give unto God the things that are 
© God's, and to Ceſar the things that are Cæſar's. 
But ] paſs over all this: for (which is the thing chiefly 
© to be conſidered) this prince, being born and duly edu- 
F cated in the true religion, never departed from the 
© public profeſſion of it; no, not even in thoſe places, 
© in which he was like to ſuffer loſs thereby : neither 

74 did 
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joying them. And to quiet mens feats, 


L ſurances of the piety of this prince, and the ſtability 
in the profeſſion he makes. The truth is, continues 


THE: irn OF 


0 With 


« did he diſdain to be preſent at our religious aſſemblies 
© at Roan and Rachel. Moreover, he hath the reputa- 
tion of godly practice among thoſe that are about him, 
I confeſs, he never graced our church with his pre. 
« ſence while he was ſeated at Paris, which truly grieved 
us: but becauſe the caſe of thoſe, called Preſbyterians, 
« ſeemed to concern us who are preſbyterians; and be- 
* cauſe the kings death was aſcribed to preſbyterians; 
© he could not but be ſtrange to us, untill the event of 
things certified him that his reſtoration was principally 
© hindered, not by our brethren, but by the anabaptiſts 
for the moſt part, or at leaſt the independents, whom 
* alſo he certainly underſtood to have before promoted his 
« fathers ſad death, I wiſh the odium of that fact, 
* wherewith our churches. have been ſo long loaded, 
might now at length be removed from us, and our 
* Engliſh brethren; which I know not how it can ever 
* be, unleſs matters may be ſo compoſed as the ſon may 
bear his fathers {cepter, not violently wreſted out of the 
* preſbyterians hands, but friendly and freely proffered.” 
—— Drelincourt, a miniſter of Charenton, alſo ſaid, 
* that there were in the kings family, among his domeſ- 
© ticks, ſome gentlemen of our religion, and my old 
friends, who, at ſeveral times, have given me aſ- 


he, © ſome Engliſbmen have unadviſedly done him great 


+ wrong: for, upon falſe prejudices, they have forbore 


F communion with us; and fo have raiſed jealouſies, as 


* if their king and all his court were inclined to popery. 


+ But the more diſcreet behave themſelves otherwile : 
* is 6 for 


: 
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with regard to futurity, the utmoſt aſ- 
ſurances 


for, knowing that the belief of our church and that 
« of the church of England is the ſame, they willingly 
come to our churches ; and even Dr. Coin, the King 
« of Great Britain's chaplain, hath joined us with great 
« devotion,” Daille, a man of the firſt reputation 
for learning and judgment in the controverſies of thoſe 
days, and who gave then an almoſt deadly wound to 
the authority of the fathers; Dailly, J ſay, wrote as fol- 
lows, concerning the religion of Charles : © I well know 
there have been diſperſed evil rumours concerning the 
religion of this prince: and I doubt not, but there are 
© ſome perſons at London, as well as here at Paris, who 
© endeavour to perſwade the world, that he hath for- 
© ſaken our communion to embrace that of Rome. But 
* who can believe a thing that is ſo contrary to proba- 
«© bility? There is nothing of this appears to us. On 
the contrary, we well know, that although this prince 
© hath been conſtrained, by the circumſtances of his pre- 


« ſent condition, to reſide ſometimes in places where the 


© exerciſe of our religion is not permitted; yet he hath 
© always had his chaplains near to him, who are no- 
* thing leſs than papiſts, and who have every where re- 
$ gularly, in his preſence, prayed, and performed the 
© other parts of divine ſervice, — It is objected againſt 
* this, that, during the whole ſpace of time which the 
© King of Great Britain paſs'd in the court of France, 
© he never came to our religious aſſemblies, and that, 


© amongſt others, he never came to Charenton on the 


# * of our worſhip. But although this may, at firſt 


© view 
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ſurances were given, by the royaliſts, 
| | of 


© view, appear ſtrange to thoſe who knew not the rea- 

© ſonof it; nevertheleſs, as we are better informed of this 

© than any one, we can teſtify, that religion was not the 

© cauſe of it, and that he abſtained from coming upon 

© politick and prudential conſiderations, which may be 

© peculiar to our church. And the proof of this appears 

© in that when the King of England hath been out of 

Paris, he hath willingly gone to ſermon in the 

© churches of our brethren ; as, for inſtance, in Caen, 

© and ſome other towns: and in Holland, alſo, he hath 

© ſeveral times heard the ſermons of the famous Mon- 

* fieur More, who at preſent is our colleague. Thus, 

Sir, it is more clear than the day, that whatſoever hath 

© been reported, till this time, of the change of his reli- 

* gion, is a meer calumny, ſcattered by the artifice of 

© his enemies, for to vilify him in the judgment of his 
ſubjects, and to alienate their affections and good- will 

from him, and, finally, to render fruitleſs the juſt 

< prayers which they make at preſent for his happy re- 

(e) Ken- © turn into England. (o). — The ſtrain of theſe letters 
3 is very remarkable! Men who, probably, knew no- 
Chronicle, thing, or next to nothing, of Charles, but his neg- 
n contempt of them when at Paris, take on them 
to ſound forth his praiſes, and proclaim his deſerts. 

Whether it was vanity, or the hopes of reward, which 

excited them to this undertaking, I will not pretend 

to determine. The event ſhewed their ignorance of 

what they talked about, and gave a leſſon, to ſuch as 

were capable of inſtruction, that clergymen, in general, 

are 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


of burying in oblivion what was paſſ- 
ed 


are ill judges of politics, and groſsly ignorant of the 
rights and intereſts of nations. — We are informed, by 
Baxter, that theſe letters were procured by Lord Lau- 
derdale, by means of Sir Robert Murray and the Coun- 
teſs of Balcares, then in France (p). 

The king himſelf alſo, in a letter to Mr. Morrice 
(afterwards ſecretary of ſtate), dated, Bruſſels, Apr. 8, 
1669, aſſured him, that © he ſhould be found to have 
the ſame good ends which he [ Morrice] propoſed to 
* himſelf; and that no man in the kingdom could more, 
* if ſo much, deſire the advancement of the proteſtant 
© religion, and the peace, and happineſs, and honour of 
© the nation (q). — To all this, it was added, that by 
* clofing with Charles, peace would enſue, and thence 
plenty: no jealouſy of a pretender to invade us from 
* abroad: Ireland, yea and Scotland, will acquieſce by 
* way of ſubordination to the crown; the royal party 
© muſt ſubmit to the terms agreed; for if the head be 
© ſatisfied, the body hath neither power nor title todiſpute 
© it farther. Parties alſo,” it was ſaid, would be recon- 
* ciledz and then there would be no occaſion for a land 
© army, Taxes and the exciſe would ceaſe; and peace 
© be eſtabliſhed with foreign princes. The reformed 
© religion would be greatly advanced ; and the charac- 
© ters of thoſe cleared who firſt engaged in the war, 
© and covenanted that they had no thoughts or inten- 
© tions to diminiſh his majeſty's juſt power and great- 
© neſs (7). — Theſe were the repreſentations uſed, on 

| this 
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ed (LI), and ſecuring the enjoyment of 
every thing dear and valuable to the 


| people. 


this occaſion, to heighten the diſpoſition of the people 
towards his majeſty! Repreſentations fit to work on 
the vulgar unthinking herd, of all. degrees, who are 
eaſily beguiled, by prieſts and ſtateſmen, to their own 
deſtruction, Theſe men, if they had been taxed after- 
wards with their falſhoods, probably, would have ex- 
cuſed themſelves, by ſaying, that they then thought ſo, 
But they ſhould have known, that three noble nations 
were of .too great a value to be thus lightly handled; 
and that nothing but certainty, or the higheſt probabi- 
lity, ſhould have excited them to induce a people, who 
might ſtill have been free, to ſubmit ta a maſter, bred 
up in the principles of tyranny, deſcended from tyrants, 
and a ſtranger, in a good meaſure, to the laws and li- 
berties of the country over which he claimed to bear 


* * 


rule. 

(LL) The utmoſt aſſurances were given, by the royaliſſi, 
of burying in oblivion what was paſſed.) The bulk of 
the nation, notwithſtanding their inclinations to the 
king, could not but be under apprehenſions of the con- 
ſequences of his reſtoration. The royaliſts were judged 
to be inclinable to revenge; and it was ſuppoſed, as 
theſe would be poſſeſſed of the power, they would not 
want the will to make thoſe, who had ſubdued them, 
dearly pay for it. Property had ſhifted hands ; and li- 
berty of conſcience had been claimed, and exerciſed, 


in a manner which could not be acceptable to thoſe who 
4 | had 


of 
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people. Some wiſe men there were, 
however, who were not to be amuſed 


by 


had lorded it in the church and in the ſtate, and thought 
they had ſtill a right ſo to do. In ſhort, people were 
afraid for their conſciences, their poſſeſſions, and their 
perſons: for many of the royaliſts had been fooliſh 
enough to talk of his majeſty's reſolutions of revenge (5). 
The king, and his friends, were aware of this; and 


therefore took all poſſible care to to lull the nation aſleep, 
by ſmooth words, plauſible profeſſions, and ſuch aſſur- 


ances as were judged apteſt to work on their credulity. 


* Hyde ſent over Dr. Morley, who talk'd much with the 
* preſbyterians of moderation in general, but would en- 


* ter into no particulars; þnly he took care to let them 
know, that he was a Calvini/t: and they had the beſt 
opinion of ſuch of the church of England as were of 
* that perſwaſion (:). To ſecond this moſt effectually, 
his majeſty, in a declaration, dated, Breda, Ap. 14, 
1660, promiſed * a liberty to tender conſciences ; and 
that no man ſhould be diſquieted, or called in queſtion, 
for differences of opinion in matters of religion, 
* which do not diſturb the peace of the kingdom; and 
* that he ſhould be ready to conſent to ſuch an act of 
© parliament, as, upon mature deliberation, ſhould be 
© offered him for the full granting that indulgence, 

© And becauſe,” proceeds he, in the continued diſ- 
© traftions of ſo many years, and ſo many and great 
© revolutions, many grants and purchaſes of eſtates have 
been made by and to officers, ſoldiers, and others, 
© who are now poſſeſs'd of the ſame, and who may be 


© liable 
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| © that we may all ſpeak one language, and be of one 


© any violent thoughts or inclinations, to have been in- 


THE LIFE OF 
by words. Theſe foreſaw the conſe- 


quences 


© liable to actions at law, upon ſeveral titles; we are 
< likewiſe willing that all ſuch differences, and all things 
« relating to the ſaid grants, ſales, and purchaſes, ſhall 
© be determined in parliament, which can beſt provide 
for the juſt ſatisfaQtion of all men concerned (). — 
And that thoſe who had fought againſt the royaliſts 
might be yet eaſier, many papers were diſperſed in all the 
counties of England, ſubſcribed by the chief of his ma- 
jeſty's adherents ; in which they ſaid, * We do fincerely 
« profeſs, that we do reflect upon our paſt ſufferings 
© from the hands of God, and therefore do not cheriſh 


< ſtrumental in them; and if the indiſcretion of any ſpi- 
« rited perſons tranſports them to expreſſions contrary 
© to this our ſenſe, we utterly diſclaim them: and de- 
© ſire that the imputation may extend no further, than 
© the folly of the offenders. And we further declare, 
« that we intend, by our peaceable and quiet behaviour, 
© to teſtify our ſubmiſſion to the preſent power, as it now 
© reſides in the council of ſtate, in expeCtation of the 
< future parliament ; upon whoſe wiſdom and determi- 
© nations, we truſt, God will give ſuch a bleſſing, as 
may produce a perfect ſettlement both in church and 
© ſtate, — It is our hope and prayer, that when the 
building comes to be raiſed, it may not, like Rome, 
© have the beginning in the blood of brethren; nor, like 
Babel, be interrupted by confuſion of tongues : but 


© name;z 
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quences (MM) of the king's. return, and 
fairly 


© name; that all mention of parties and factions, and all 
© rancour and animoſities, may be thrown in and buried, 
© likerubbiſh, under the ſoundation (x).” How well all 
theſe promiſes were made good — for promiſes they 
were taken to be — will be fully ſhewn hereafter. 
(MM) Some wiſe men foreſaw the conſequences of the 
king's return, and laid them before the nation.) The 
character of Charles, the expediency of his reſtoration, 
and the probable conſequences of it, had been the ſub- 
ject of debate almoſt from his father's decollation. We 
have ſeen what was ſaid, on theſe heads, in the contro- 
verſy concerning the engagement (y). On Sir George 
Booth's riſing, the diſpute again was carried on with much 
vehemence. The favourable repreſentations of his ma- 
jeſty, and the happy conſequences of his taking poſſeſ- 


j fon of the government, according to the opinion of his 
, friends, have been juſt ſet forth: It remains now, to 
ö ſhew the ſentiments of men differently affected towards 
ö him, relative to theſe matters. As for the kings 


religion, ſays Marchamont Nedham, if any, it is at 
© beſt, you know, but a devotion to prelacy (which was 
© bequeathed to him in legacy); for he forfeited all 
© his coronation oaths and proteſtations to the Scots na- 
© tion, with all his other pretences of religion there, 
© before ever he left that country. What profeſſion he 
© hath ſince owned abroad, hath (for reaſon of ſtate) 
© been kept very cloſe; and yet not ſo cloſe, but he diſ- 
© covered it, when viſiting one of the Engliſh Jeſuites 
* colledges in Flanders, they ſhewing him, in their 22 
c p e, 
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fairly laid them before the nation, =... 
They 


© ple, the effigics of ſeveral good fathers of that houſe, 
* which had been fainted at Tyburn, he pulled his hat 
© over his eyes, and turned aſide to the wall. But if 
© this be not evidence, let us have recourſe to reaſon, 
and then conſider how long he was under the wing 
of his mothers inſtructions in France, and what 2 
* nurſery Flanders hath been for him ſince, which is the 
© moſt jeſuited place in the world: conſider alſo the ur- 
gency of his neceſſities diſpoſing him to embrace any 
© thing, or take any courſe, to get a crown, being under 
the ſame influence of that wandring ſtar, called, Ra- 
« gione di Stato, as was his grandfather, Henry the fourth 
* of France, who ſhifted his religion to ſecure a crown, 
© and choſe rather to hazard his portion in paradice, than 
© his palace at Paris (which ſome ſay were his own very 
words): but to theſe conſiderations, take along with 
© you the young mans intercourſe with, obligation, de- 
* pendence upon, foreign prieſts and papiſts; his fre- 
quent known applications and promiſes to the Pope, 
© by ſpecial agents employed to Rome for that purpoſe, 
© and to the Emperor, as well as the Spaniard : his al- 
© liance to and combination with them, and other pope- 
© iſh princes (eſpecially thoſe of the Au/irian party); 
being put altogether into the ballance, are ground 
* enough to believe him ſufficiently affected, if not 
© ſworn, to popery (z). However, becauſe the 
© poor royaliſt hopes to reap a great harveſt by the regal 


Lond 1659. © reſtitution, it will not be amiſs to give him a little 
© eye-ſalve, that he may be able more clearly to diſcern 
| | his 


CHARLES THE SECOND, 


They repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
what 


C his own condition. The royaliſts are of two forts : 
« firſt, ſuch as adhere to Charles out of neceſſity ; ſe- 
© condly, ſuch as adhere to him out of humour. The 
© former are thoſe, who, being hopeleſs of a return, or 
* of the recovery of their fortunes by way of reconcile- 
© ment, are conſtrained to run any hazard abroad with 
© the head of their party; and therefore would turn every 
© ſtone to overturn the preſent power of the common- 
© wealth, that they may ſet up themſelves, The latter 
* ſort of royaliſts are ſuch, who, though they ſerved 
© heretofore under the royal ſtandard, yet, through fa- 
* your of the parliament, have regained poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates, and equal immunities with the reſt of the 
people, ſave only that they are not yet thought capa- 
© ble of publick truſts in great offices, or to fit in parli- 
© ment; but, otherwiſe, they enjoy the full benefit af 
that oblivion which the parliament gave, in hope 
* thereby to oblige them. Theſe may, not impro- 
© perly, be called humourous royaliſts ; becauſe they 
© have only an obſtinate and vain-glorious humour for 
© the ground of their behaviour, without any poſſibility 
© of adyantage thereby unto themſelves, but are ridden, 
© by the other ſort, to carry on the highboy deſign of 
particular perſons. Theſe, to reſtore the ſingle family 
© of a prince, caſt out by a wonderful hand of Provi- 
© dence, ſeem willing to hazard the ruin of all their own 
© families; and to ſerve the ends of certain perſons 
© about him (nien whoſe fortunes are deſperate), they 
© are ready to fool themſelyes into a loſs of their own, 
Vol. I. U 8 6 a8 
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what was to be expected from the fo 
of 


* 


© as certainly they will if Charles miſcarry in his enter. 
© prize, Whereas, on the other fide, if he ſhould cam 
© it with ſucceſs, they will be then but where they wer, 
© they can be but maſters of what they have already, 
: The High Ranters and Fugitives are thy 
© that ſhall be looked on at court ; thoſe bell-weather 
© of royalty will bear away the bell of preferment; 
* whilſt the poor country royaliſts (both gentry and yeo- 
© men) ſhall be glad to drudge and plow, to pay the 

yet- unknown taxations which muſt needs be eſtabliſh- 
ed to ſatisfy the forlorn brethren of the ſword, ani 
the grandees of the party; and, finally, be en- 
< tailed upon the whole Engliſb poſterity, to maintain 
the pomp and pride of a luxurious court, and an ab- 
© ſolute tyranny : which being conſidered, it is a won- 
der how they feed themſelves with phanſies, who pre- 


*c 
© tend to his reſtoration, ſuppoſing that the golden agg 
© muſt needs return again with him; whereas, alas! Wi a 
© they will but be made. uſe of, as the cats paw was, to c 
© pick the cheſnuts out of the fire for the ſervice of the Wil © | 


© monkey (a). After this the author, addrefling himſeli Wi © & 
tothe preſbyterians, aſks, What can you of the preſbytc- ¶ {a) 
* rian judgment expect, but certain ruin to ypur way Will « : 
and your perſons, by a clenching and cloſing with in- 
conſiſtent principles? Whereas thoſe that he“ call 
the leſſer parties, which are grown up under you, 
© have hitherto allowed the men of your way as great 


| © freedom as they do enjoy themſelves, and have ad- 4 


f 


The author of a pamphlet, called, The Intereſt of England ftated. 44 
« mitted 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


of the late king, nurſed up in the 
princi- 


© mitted you to an equal participation, with others, of that 
grand priviledge, Liberty of Conſcience, which (how- 
© ever ſome of you may flatter yourſelves) ye can never 
© enjoy under a ſort of people that will never be at reſt 
« without a ranting epiſcopacy. Conſider,” ſays he, © the 
© animoſity naturally inherent in the royal party, and 
© their head, againſt you. They will never leave buz- 
© Zing in his ears, to quicken his memory, that the in- 
« tereſt of your party was in its infancy founded, in Scot- 
land, upon the ruin of his great grandmother ; conti- 
© nuzd and improved by the perpetual vexation of his 
* erandfather ; and, at length, proſecuted to the deca- 
« pitating of his father. Be not ſo weak, as to ſooth 
* yourſelves, that you ſhall fare better than others, be- 
© cauſe you never oppoſed this gentlemans perſon : it is 
ground ſufficient for his hatred, that you bandied 
© againſt his father, and the prerogative, to which he 
* conceives himſelf heir; and to hate you the more, 


* becauſe the making good of promiſes to you, would 


be the clipping of the prerogative. Again,” 
ſays he, © conſider, that as he hath a moſt particular 
* antipathie againſt your party, as the old enemies of 
© his family; ſo with what promiſes ſoever he may ſooth 
you, yet you, of all other men, have leaſt reaſon to truſt 


him. Had not your party in Scotland an experiment, 


* when they entertained him there, how little conſci- 
* ence he made of all his promiſes, and how, in a 
* thrice, he ſhuffled out your preſbyterian intereſt in 


that nation, and turn'd up trump, the Cavalier? 
| : U 2 6 — 'T cuſt 4 
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ęginner of them; and then "twill be too late for the 


CHE ir 
principles of deſpotiſm, and a profeſſed 


foe 


* — Truſt him then, if you pleaſe; and bring him in, 
© if you dare: that by new experiments, to your own 
* ſorrow and confuſion, you may learn, when it is too 


* late, that it was your true intereſt, as preſbyterians, by 
© all means to keep him out of the nation (5). 
© But if Charles Stuart, ſay ſome, were brought in, and 
© ſettled; then all things would ſettle too. — For 
* anſwer for this, — if ye think ye ſhall be eaſed of ex- 
© ciſe, taxes, &c. by letting him in, ye will be miſerably 
« miſtaken : for theſe vaſt charges will preſently enſue; 
© 1. A large expence for maintaining the ſplendor of 2 : 
© royal court; which muſt be had, either by reſuming . 5 
king, queen, and princes lands; though ſome think . 4 
© that cannot be done, the thing in itſelf not being fea- ff 
i ſible, becauſe of the incredible confuſion it would in. I 5 
© troduce generally upon property; or elſe, if it cannot 

be had that way, it muſt be drained perpetually out of 
© the peoples purſes. 2. There muſt be a courſe taken 
© to find a reward for foreigners, if any come in (as tis 
< paſt queſtion they will, if a war ſhould go on again) 
and if they ſhould not come, yet Charles's followers 
and leaders, the younger brothers, with the ſons of 
« fortune, and the brethren of the blade, muſt all be 
© provided for : at that day, thoſe who have been of no 
« ſide, ſhall be found as great ſinners as any; and the 
6 city of Londen, who (as the cavalier ſwears) have 
gained by the wars, ſhall be remembred as the be- 


« yapouring 
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foe to the liberties they enjoyed. 
They, 


© yapouring companions of the ſmoaking clubs to ſay, 
«I, and I, and I, was always (as our neighbours 
(know) a friend of his majeſty. 3. Beſides the pub- 
© lick debts of the nation, which muſt be paid, the 
© young man hath innumerable vaſt debts contracted by 
© himſelf beyond ſea; thoſe muſt be paid too, and which 
© way, I pray you, but out of the general purſe? Think 
© ye then, that this is the way to be eaſed of exciſe and 
© taxes? The neceſſities would ſo increaſe, by Charles, 
© that they muſt, upon his coming in, be trebled to 
© what they are now upon you. — And as by his reſti- 
© tution we ſhall be far from eaſe of burthen, ſo we 
* muſt of neceſſity be much further from attaining 
© peace and ſettlement ; becauſe the diſcontents of all 
© parties, which muſt be taken in, in order to a ſettle- 
ment, will be raiſed to a higher pitch of animoſity. 


© tempering mortar, before ye can daub or cement all 


© will be, that his majeſties darling epiſcopacie, being 
© like to rule the roaſte, may think it wiſdom to hold in 
© awhile with preſbyterie, to make uſe of her ſpleen in 
© perſecuting and weakening the other diſſenting par- 
© ties, and afterwards wipe the noſe of preſbyterie it- 
* ſelf, and at length attempt to clap them altogether 
* under hatches. Now what would this be, but to put 
them to begin the world again, to redeem themſelves 
once more from that yoke of antient tyrannie, after 
© it had been but newly caſt off? But ſuppoſe that the 


U 3 © epiſcopal 


© — There had need be extraordinary ſkill then in 


* theſe together; but that being impoſſible, the iſſue 
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They, moreover, ſet forth the inuti- 
lity 


© epiſcopal project may not at preſent mount ſo high, 
yet it will always be trump where there is a Stewart on 


© the throne (for old Charles in his book ſtrictly enjoing 
* it); and what can either of theſe things produce, but 
«© the ſame neceſſity of his keeping forces on foot to ſe- 
© cure the tyranny in his own and his biſhops hands, 
6 againſt the reſt of the people, as the parliament is 
* conſtrained now to do for ſecuring liberty of conſci- 
© ence, and all other rights and liberties of the people, 
© againſt the return of that tyranny? If ſo (as things 
would, certainly, unavoidably ſo fall out), ſurely it is 
© evident, the ſame taxes and payments, as are now, 
© muſt be continued under Charles, with additions of 
© new ones, as yet unheard of, to be entailed. upon the 
© generations after us (c).“ After this the author ap- 
plies himſelf to the army, the parliament, and the city 
of London; to the latter of which bodies of men, he 
ſays, It is evident what a governor for you this pre- 
tender would prove, who ſuckt in his fathers princi- 
* ples with his mothers milk, hath been bred up under 
the wings of prelacic and popery ; and as he ſuckt 
© both breaſts heretofore, ſo he hangs upon them both 
© at this very day: one who, from the beginning, was 
© engaged againſt the cauſe of the commonwealth and 
your city, and who hath the ſame counſellors his fa- 
« ther had (beſides a more intimate acquaintance ac- 

© quired beyond ſea with the Jeſuits) to remember him 


* both of the old deſign, and the ways to effect it; one 
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lity of his return to the nation in ge- 
neral, 


' who hath been bedabled in the blood of England, 
« Scotland, and Ireland, and hath both his fathers and 
ut © his own ſcores to clear out of your purſes, and hath 
* © long made it his buſineſs to cajole and cheat all par- 
© ties, in hopes thereby to get in upon us, with a de- 
© ſperate rabble at his heels, to execute his revenges. 
© What ſhall we ſay then of ſuch men, that now make 
© ſhipwrack of their own principles to ſeek to let him 
* in, and would be opening ſluices of blood, out of 
* their countrymen and neareſt relations, for the intereſt 
© of their own and the publick enemy. As to what 
© concerns your trade, it is eaſy to gueſs what will 
© become of that, when it ſhall be counted reaſon of 
© ſtate to keep you poor and low. For the inference is 
© ready at hand for him: viz. that if the father com- 
© plained of pride and power in you, and hath recorded 
© that from thence proceeded the firſt cauſes of his ruin; 
then the ſon is concerned to pull down your pride 
© (if I may uſe the royal phraſe), and hold a ſtrong 
© hand over you. And how do you think trade can 
© thrive upon his reſtitution ? when there will be a ne- 
© ceſlity of trebling taxes, and perpetuating them paſt 
© remedie, to maintaine another kind of army than we 
© have now, to tame diſſenting parties, and to keep the 
© nation in an aſinine poſture of ſubmiſſion, to bear all 
© burthens that ſhall be laid, either upon the eſtate or the 
© conſcience, by the lords of the court, and the Jordanes 
© of epiſcopacie. As trade therefore is the particular in- 
v4 © tereſt 
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neral, or to the ſeveral parties therein 
contained, 


© tereſt of your city, ſo be wary, that the want of it at 
< preſent do not irritate you to fall out with the publick 
© intereſt of your country; but remember, that it being 
© once ſettled, trade and ail other concernments will 
* ſoon flouriſh again ; and that the way to ſettlement 
© muſt be by giving ſatisfaction to all parties, which 
cannot be expected from Ch. Steuart and his party, 
but may and will be eaſily had from the way of a free 
5 commonwealth ; ſo that all we have to do is, to ſtick 
* cloſe to the parliament, that they may be enabled ta 
« eſtabliſh it, and employ our utmoſt to keep him out; 
© becauſe, otherwiſe, war will follow; and that will 
© inevitably bring on a deſtruction of trade, with the 
© ruirt of religion, liberty, and our renowned city : 
© all which may proſper if you pleaſe. Tis you that 
© have given all this pail of good milk; and what a 
© thing would it be, that any of you ſhould aim to kick 
© it down in the dirt (4).* — © Trade would be a ſuf- 
© ferer by the return of our monarchy,” ſays another com- 
monwealth writer. What have the beſt of all their 
* majeſties,” /ſays he, that ever reigned in England, 
done for the encouragement of trade? If they had 
© done any thing material, England had been bound to 
thank them more than it is. Something, it may be, 
© hath been done for the benefit of particular trades ; 
© but trade, in general, hath been little befriended, 
„Trade and tradeſmen, all along, hath been the very 
* ſcorn and envy of the court; not fit to keep a gentie- 
* man company, but at a diſtance, though ten times 

© better 
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contaiued, catholics alone excepted ; --- 
the 


© better than himſelf in eſtate ; muſt be looked upon as 
poor mechanick fellows, notwithſtanding in other 
nations and commonwealths, their beſt gentry, lords, 
© earls, dukes, hold it no diſparagement to trade: 
© hereby trade became of ſo good eſteem, that a gentle- 
© man's ſon ſhould be bred up for the gallows, rather 
© than be diſhonoured by a trade. Hence a man might 
© play the good huſband, cart, plow, buy and ſell hops, 
© ſheep, horſes, cows, oxen, hens, geeſe, and yet be a 
© tolerable country *ſquire ; but a tradeſman, no, by no 
© means, the time was when theſe were not fit to be 
© numbered with the dogs of their flock. It was a 
© noble knack to encourage trade and tradeſmen, that 
care muſt be had left they ſhould be too fine, and be 
© miftaken for gentry z and by all means their wives 
© muſt be dreſſed according to court directions, leſt they 
© ſhould vye gallantry with the madams of prerogative. 
By all means they muſt know themſelves ; and 'tis pity 
© ſome courſe is not taken now, that we may know a 
* tradeſman from his betters. And however this may ra- 
* ther provoke ſome to laughter, than a ſerious thought 
© about it; yet it is not of ſo light conſideration : for 
* whoſoever is concerned to keep trade under, he hath 
two things to do that will effect it. One is, ſet trade 
© ina condition of contempt, and this will keep a peo- 
ple of high ſpirits (where the gentry are highly ho- 
© noured), it will keep them off from trades, and make 
them ſeek their fortunes ſome other way; and if this 
© prevail, then ſome reaſonable boons may be granted 
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the expenſiveneſs of a regal, compared 
with 


© to thoſe few that maintain the trade ; for ſome trade 
© doth well under the greateſt tyranny. But if men 
© will be content to be any thing or nothing, to be baſe 
© and diſhonourable, to get riches in a way of trade, 
© and ſo begin to overſtock a monarchy with traders and 
© trade, then follows all manner of gabels and impoſi- 
© tions, that, if they will be doing, they ſhall be ſure to 
© have no more than their labour for their pains. How 
* much the flouriſhing of this city hath been envied, 
© fome do yet very well remember; and how it was 
* feared London ſhould grow too big for England. It 
* hath been always a maxim with monarchs, to keep 
< the unruly plebeians from being over-purſey, leſt their 
£ wits ſhould increaſe with their wealth, and they ſhould 
< begin to contend for their priviledges ; and there- 
© fore, to make the conqueſt compleat, thoſe projectors 
© and patentees were encouraged, with their monopo- 
© lies, to eat out the heart of trade, and keep the mer- 


© chant as bare as my nail : which, with ſome other 


© grievances, was the very beginning and ground of our 
© late quarrel : when although ſome did arrive to vaſt 


© eſtates, by reaſon of the paucity of tradeſmen, ſcarcely 


any mincing a trade, but ſuch as had very low for- 
tunes to begin, and theſe living in times of peace and 
« very low jollity. Yet was not this ſo general a good 
© for the reaſons beforementioned; but ſo little encou- 
* ragement was given, that if any gentleman, of a con- 
« {iderable reputation, had engaged any of his younger 
children in trade, he ſhould be looked upon to have 

© debaſed 
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with a commonwealth government; the 
inſe- 


« debaſed his family for ever, and marred the generoſity 
© of his child ; being only in a capacity to be put in 
couples with a hat and a coif; a convenient match 
© for a pair of ſpatterdaſhes, and leather breeches ; for 
« ſuch were generally thoſe (ſaving only ſome few, more 
© ſerious than the reſt) that occupied any trade when 
© they firſt began their employment. How well the ci- 
© tizens of London would be rewarded, by calling in the 
« Scottiſh king, for not being like the men of Jſachar, 
© crouching under their loads in the late kings time, let 
© thoſe threatning letters of his majeſty, to this city, in- 
© form thoſe who are ſo ſollicitous for the return of 
© monarchy, Whoever would have trade to flouriſh in 
England, muſt diſ-franchiſe two parts in three of thoſe 
© that have ſerved apprenticeſhips ſince 1640, or muſt 
* think of ſome better expedient than our old monarchy 
for its advancement ; it being abundantly manifeſt 
© there are too many tradeſmen, and well-willers to 
trade, to thrive under that monarchy, and receive that 
© benefit by it they expect; who, if there were ſuch rea- 
« fonable encouragement as might be given, would go 
near to be every ſecond man in the nation. Trade 
© is now grown, and growing into ſo good eſteem, 
© which can never ſort with the intereft and continuance 


* of monarchy, nor monarchy with it (e).“ —— The 
ſame writer, in another place, points out the danger of 


mens property, by calling in the late kings fon. ----- — the 
cured. O. 
Lond. 15. 


* How many purchaſers,” ſays he, are there of Biſhops 
© lands, Dean and Chapter lands, Delinquents lands, 
| © and 
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inſecurity of their conſciences, their poſ- 
ſeſſions, 


© and Crown lands, whoſe fee ſimple would be no very 
< viſible title, but much worſe than tenure in villenage, 
© Jet any reaſonable man imagine, This will not only 
© concern Roundheads, but many, who, in other mat- 
© ters, are at no great diſtance with epiſcopacy, have 
© their hands full of them, they being bought and 
© ſold over and over, many to whoſe hands this will 
© come, will no doubt be ſufficiently ſenſible hereof. 
© That theſe are alienated upon as good (if no better) 
© reaſon, than were the abbey lands, &c. in Henry VIIIth's 
< time, none that were the firſt buyers had, I believe, 
© any jealouſie to the contrary, nor hath any man any 
© thing material to object againſt it. King and delin- 
< quents lands were juſtly forfeited for raiſing and levy- 
© war upon the parliament : the biſhops lands, becauſe 
© thoſemen involved us into thoſe diſtractions, and abetted 
© and adhered to that party, and drove the chariot of the 
© church ſo furiouſly, that they were like to overthrow 
all; wherefore the ſtate found it good prudence to take 
© down their mettle by making better uſe of their lands 
© to ſatisfy publick debts, and ſo to leave them diſabled 
© for the future to diſturb our peace, which, if their lands 
© had been preſerved, they would have been always at- 
< tempting to recover, and therewith the government 
© both of church and ſtate too. The other church lands 
went in company to pay debts, being expoſed to for- 
« feiture by the general malignancy of the incumbents ; 
© beſides, were of no other ſignification than to maintain 
* a company of lazy lubbers : the nation is hereby ge- 

© nerally 
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ſeſſions, and their perſons, under a 
prince, 


© nerally concerned to ſecure them their purchaſes, as 
© theſe were ſecured and untouched in Hen. VIII. time. 
© — [But] is it imaginable when he [Charles] ſhall 
© return king of theſe nations, he will endure to ſee the 
© crown lands fallen into the fingers of John an Oaks 
© and John a Stiles, himſelf king of England and not a 
foot of land? could he ſay, Soul take thine eaſe, 
© while thoſe loyal hearts that followed him through 
© thick and thin, in peril at ſea, remain fleeced of thou- 
© ſands per annum, all the church lands gone, and no- 
© thing left to oblige thoſe props of prerogative ; would 
© this give his majeſty a competent ſatisfaction to ſit down 
© and let it reſt thus? I trow not. How can he look 
© upon himſelf as other than a burden to his country, 
© if he muſt live upon the charity of well-diſpoſed peo- 
© ple? ſuch too would be the caſe of his ſequeſtered ad- 
© herents ; and could this comport with the honour of 
© his majeſty ? Could he ſee biſhops, deans and chap- 
© ters, thus brought to deſolation, ſo far from having 
© their kingdom in this world, that they ſhould have 
© ſcarce a hole to put their heads in; and would not this 
© be a hard chapter? Could he look upon himſelf un- 
der the firſt conſideration, and believe he were the high 
© and mighty Prince Charles, King of England, Scotland, 
Fe. or under the ſecond, and not think he had loſt the 
© crown of his crown? Could he believe himſelf De- 
© fender of the Faith? It is come to this iſſue, either 
© purchaſers muſt be robbed of their eſtates, for which 
© ſome of them have paid dear enough, and ready mo- 
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prince, like Charles; and the eternal 
contempt 


© ney; or, he muſt live upon a general contribution: 
© which latter, I have ſo honourable thoughts of him, 
© as to believe he would not endure : the former would 
© be diſhoneſt, the latter ignoble: the former would be 
© an oppreſſion, the ruine of many ; the latter an in- 
© follerable burthen to all. How well then will they 
© befriend him, that ſhall put him upon this dilemma, 
© let our adverſaries themſelves be judges. Beſides, no- 
© body knows how many new delinquents muſt be made, 
It would be no eaſy matter to perſwade every man, 
that hath adhered to the parliament, that their eſtates 
©* ſhould be ſo much their own, as at the pleafure of pre- 
© rogative ; yea, ſhould the ſtrongeſt obligations imagi- 
© nable be faſtened on him, to bind up his hands from 
© doing theſe roundheads and puritans harme; yet 
* would they hardly bind him and his heirs for ever. 
* Whence muſt come thoſe rewards that our author 
© the Intereft of England tated] promiſes they ſhall be 
© ſure to find, that have ſerved him in any kind; eſpeci- 
© ally they that are inſtrumental in his reſtitution? Cer- 
© tainly want of money, which he muſt needs be re- 
© duced unto, to gratify them, being abundance, almoſt 
© innumerable ſwarms of crawling, croaking, creeping 
© things, that helped to undo his father and him in the 
© late wars, will make invincible neceſſity good reaſon of 
© tate for ſome abitrary proceedings; and then this de- 
© cayed threadbare courtier will beg that Roundheaded 
Dog for a ward, add that beggarly Cavalier will beg 
© this Puritan, that Preſbyterian the other Dependent, 

© or 
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contempt. and infamy they muſt un- 
dergo, 


gor Anabaptiſt for a fool; and, verily, I would have 
them beg us all for fools, when we have no more wit. 
© And however he may be engaged to forgive us, yet 
© can hardly be obliged to forget us; we ſhall be as bad 
© as bound to our good behaviour, It muſt needs 
© be enough (being added to our former tranſgreſſion) 
to entitle us to beggary, if not to the gallows, to piſſe 
© againſt a church wall. The cavaliers, that cannot 
contain themſelves from looking us through and 
© through, and curſing us to our faces, while they are 
© ſcarce yet in ſo good condition as to call it a ſtate mi- 
© litant, will make no great trouble of it, when they ar- 
rive at their ſtate triumphant, to pick a hole in our 
coats, that they may pick our pockets ; and it is won- 
« derful if they do not pick out our eyes (J). 
Milten, whoſe love of liberty, and of his country, was 
ever uppermoſt in his breaſt, took on him likewiſe to 
point out the effects of the reſtoration of monarchy. 
His words are too remarkable to be omitted. If 
© we return to kingſhip, ſays this divine man, and 
© ſoon repent (as undoubtedly we ſhall, when we begin 
© to find the old encroachments coming on by little and 
© little upon our conſciences, which muſt neceſſarily 
© proceed from king and biſhops united inſeparably in 
© one intereſt), we may be forced, perhaps, to fight over 
. © again all that we have fought, and ſpend over again 
© all that we have ſpent ; but are never like to attain 
© thus far as we have now advanced to the recovery of 
© our freedom, never to have it in poſſeſſion as we now 
© have it, never to be vouchſafed hereafter the like met- 
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dergo, by voluntarily ſubmitting to a 
yoke, 


© cies and ſignal aſſiſtances from heaven in our cauſe, 
© if, by our ungrateful backſliding, we make theſe fruit. 
© leſs; flying now to regal conceffions from his divine 
© condeſcenſions, and gracious anſwers, to our once-im- 
< portuning prayers againſt the tyranny which we then 
© proaned under; making vain, and viler than dirt, the 
© blood of ſo many thouſand faithful and valiant Exg- 
© lifhmen, who left us in this liberty, bought with their 
© lives ; loſing, by a ſtrange after-game of folly, all the 
© battles we have won, together with all Scotland, as to 
© our conqueſt, hereby loſt, which never any of our 
© kings could conquer, all the treaſure we have ſpent, 
© not that corruptible treaſure only, but that, far more 
© precious of all, our late miraculous deliverances ; 
< treading back again, with loſt labour, all our happy 
© ſteps in the progreſs of reformation, and moſt pitifully 


« depriving ourſelves the inſtant fruition of that free 


© government which we have ſo dearly purchaſed, a 
© free commonwealth, not only held, by wiſeſt men in 
© all ages, the nobleſt, the manlieſt, the equalleſt, the 
< juſteſt government, the moſt agreeable to all due li- 
© berty and proportioned equality, both human, civil, 
© and Chriſtian, moſt pants, to virtue and true reli- 
gion; but alſo (I may ſay it with greateſt probability) 
* plainly commended, or rather enjoined, by our Saviour 
© himſelf, to all Chriſtians, not without remarkable diſ- 
© allowance, and the brand of Genti/iſm upon kingſhip. 
© ---- A king muſt be adored like a demi-god, with a 
« diſfolute and haughty court about him, of vaſt expence 
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yoke, they, at ſo great an expence of 
blood 


© and luxury, maſks and revels, to the debauching of 
© our prime gentry, both male and female, not in their 
© paſtimes only, but in earneſt, by the looſe employ- 
* ments of court-ſervice, which will be then thought 
* honourable. There will be a queen of no leſs charge; 
© in moſt likelihood outlandiſh and a papiſt, beſides a 
queen- mother, ſuch already; together with both their 
* courts, and numerous train: then a royal iſſue, and ere 
long ſeverally their ſumptuous courts; to the multiply- 
© ing of a ſervile crew, not of ſervants only, but of no- 
© bility and gentry, bred up then to the hopes not of 
* publick, but of court offices, to be ſtewards, cham- 
© berlains, uſhers, grooms, even of the cloſe- ſtool; and 
© the lower their minds debaſcd wich court opinions, 
* contrary to all virtue and reformation, the haughtier 
© will be their pride and profuſeneſs. As to the 
© burden of expence, to our colt we ſhall ſoon know it; 
© for any good to us, deſerving to be termed no better 
than the vaſt and laviſn price of our ſubjection, and 
© their debauchery, which we are now ſo greedily cheap- 
© ning, and would ſo fain be paying moſt inconſiderately to 
© a ſingle perſon; who, for any thing wherein the publick 
© really needs him, will have little elſe to do, but to be- 
© ſtow the eating and drinking of exceſũve dainties, to 
© ſet a pompous face upon the ſuperficial actings of ſtate, 
© to pageant himſelf up and down in a progreſs among 
© the perpetual bowings and cringings of an abject peo- 
© ple, on either ſide deifying and adoring him for nothing 
done that can deſerve it. For what can he more than 
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blood and treaſure, had bravely thrown 
| oft, 


© another man? who, even in the expreſſion of a late 
© court-poet, fits only like a great cypher ſet to no pur. 
© poſe before a long row of other ſignificant figures, 
* Nay, it is well and happy for the people, if their king 
© be but a cypher, being oftimes a miſchief, a peſt, a 
* ſcourge of the nation, and, which is worſe, not to bc 
© removed, not to be controuled, much leſs accuſed or 
brought to puniſhment, without che danger of a com- 
mon ruin, without the ſhaking and almoſt ſubverſion 
© of the whole land: whereas in a free commonwealth, 
© any governor or free counſellor, offending, may be re- 
© moved and puniſhed without the leaſt commotion. 
« Certainly then that people muſt needs be mad, or 
© ſtrangely infatuated, that build the chief hope of their 
common happineſs or ſafety on a ſingle perſon; who, 
© it he happen to be good, can do no more than another 
man: if to be bad, hath in his hands to do more evil 
© without check, than millions of other men. The 
© happineſs of a nation muſt needs be firmeſt and cer- 
© taineſt in full and free council of their own electing, 
* where no ſingle perſon, but reaſon only, ſways : and 
* what madnels is it for them who might manage nobly 
their own affairs themſelves, fluggiſhly and weakly to 
* devolve all on a ſingle perſon ; and, more like boys 
© under age than men, to commit all to his patronage 
© and diſpoſal, who neither can perform what he under- 
takes, and yet, for undertaking it, though royally paid, 
© will not be their ſervant, but their lord? How un- 
* manly muſt it needs be to count ſuch a- one the breath 

« of 
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off, — It was, however, all loſt la- 


bour. 


« of our noſtrils, to hang all our felicity on him, all our 
© fafety, our well-being, for which, if we were ought 
& elſe but ſluggards or babies, we need depend on none 
© but God and our own counſels, our own active virtue 
© and induſtry ? —— It may be well wondered that any 
© nation, ſtiling themſelves free, can ſuffer any man to 
pretend hereditary right over them as their lord; 
© whenas by acknowledging that right, they conclude 
© themſelves his ſervants and his vaſſals, and fo renounce 
© their own freedom. Which how a people, and their 
leaders eſpecially, can do, who have fought ſo glori- 
* ouſly for liberty ; how they can change their noble 
words and actions, heretofore ſo becoming the ma- 
« jeſty of a free people, into the baſe neceſſity of court- 
© flatteries and proſtrations; is not only ſtrange and ad- 
© mirable, but lamentable to think on. That a nation 
© ſhould be fo valorous and couragious to win their li- 
© berty in the field, and, when they have won it, ſhould 
© be ſo heartleſs and unwiſe in their counſels, as not to 
© know how to uſe, value it, what to do with it or them- 
* ſelves z but, after ten or twelve years proſperous war 
and conteſtation with tyranny, baſely and beſottedly 
run their necks again into the yoke which they have 
© broken, and proſtrate all the fruits of their victory, 
for nought, at the feet of the vanquiſhed ; beſides, our 
© loſs of glory, and ſuch an example as kings or ty- 
© rants never yet had the like to boaſt of, will be an 1g- 
© nominy, if it befall us, that never yet befell any na- 
© tion poſſeſſed of their liberty; worthy indeed them- 

X 2 « ſelves, 
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ſucceſsful: which will be the triumph of all tyrants 


IND B. 04 


bour, No attention was given to them, 
The 


© ſelves, whatſoever they be, to be for ever ſlaves ; but 
© that part of the nation which conſents not with them, 
& as I perſuade me of a great number, far worthier than 
by their means to be brought into the ſame bondage, 
© — But admit that monarchy may be convenient to 
* ſome nations; yet to us who have thrown it out, re- 
© ceived back again, it cannot but prove pernicious, 
For kings to come, never forgetting their former 
© ejection, will be ſure to fortify and arm themſelves 
« ſufficiently for the future againſt all ſuch attempts 
© hereaſter from the people; who ſhall then be ſo nar- 
* rowly watched, and kept ſo low, that, though they 
© would never ſo fain, and at the ſame rate of their 
© blood and treaſure, they ſhall never be able to regain 
© what they now have purchaſed and may enjoy, or to 
© free themſelves from any yoke impoſed upon them: nor 
will they dare to go about it; utterly diſheartened for 
© the future, if theſe their higheſt attempts prove un- 


© hereafter over any people that ſhall reſiſt oppreſſion 
© and their ſong will then be to others, How ſped the 
© rebellious Engliſh ? To our poſterity, How ſped the 
© rebels, your fathers? — Yet neither ſhall we obtain or 
© buy, at an eaſy rate, this new gilded yoke which thus 
© tranſports us: a new royal revenue muſt be found, 
© a new epiſcopal ; for thoſe are individual: both which 
© being wholly diffipated, or bought by private perſons, 
© or aſſigned for ſervice done, and eſpecially to the army, 
cannot be recovered without general detriment and 


* confuſion to mens eſtates, or a heavy impoſition on 
' 6 all 
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| The diſpoſition of the people, aided by 
the 


© all mens purſes; benefit to none but the worſt and ig- 
nobleſt fort of men, whoſe hope is either to be the mi- 
* niſters of court-riot and exceſs, or the gainers by it. 
But not to ſpeak more of loſſes and extraordinary le- 
* vies upon our eſtates, what will be the revenges and 
* offences remembered and returned, not only by the 
chief perſon, but by all his adherents ; accounts and 
* reparations that will be required, ſuits and indite- 
© ments, inquiries, diſcoveries, complaints, informati- 
* ons, who knows againſt whom or how many? though 
* perhaps neuters, if not to utmoſt infliction, yet to im- 
priſonment, fines, baniſhment, or moleſtation ? if not 
© theſe, yet disfavour, diſcountenance, diſregard and 
* contempt on all, but the known Royaliſt or whom 
© he favours, will be plenteous. Nor let the new roy- 
* alized Preſbyterians perſuade themſelves that their 
old doings, though now recanted, will be forgotten; 
© whatever conditions be contrived or truſted on. Will 
© they not believe this; nor remember the pacification 
© how it was kept to the Scots, how other ſolemn pro- 
© miſes many a time to us? Let them but now read the 
© diabolical forerunning libels, the faces, the geſtures 
© that now appear foremoſt and briſkeſt in all publick 
© places, as the harbingers of thoſe that are in expectati- 
© on to reign over us; let them but hear the inſolencies, 


© the menacings, the inſultings of our newly animated 


© common enemies crept lately out of their holes, their 


© hell, I might ſay, by the language of their infernal 


© pamphlets, the ſpue of every drunkard, every ribald; 
© nameleſs, yet not for want of licenſe, but for very 
© ſhame of their own vile perſons, not daring to name 
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the deep diſſimulation of Moncke, brought 


about 


© themſelves, while they traduce others by name; and 
give us to foreſee, that they intend to ſecond their 
© wicked words, if ever they have power, by more 
c wicked deeds. Let our zealous backſliders forethink 
© now with themſelves, how their necks yoked with 
© theſe tygers of Bacchus, theſe new fanatics of not the 
© preaching but the ſweating-tub, inſpired with nothing 
© holier than the venereal pox, can draw one way under 
© monarchy to the eſtabliſhing of Church-diſcipline 
< with theſe new diſgorged atheiſms; yet ſhall they not 
© have the honour to yoke with theſe, but ſhall be yo- 
© ked under them; theſe ſhall plow on their backs, 
And do they among them who are ſo forward to bring 
in the ſingle perſon, think to be by him truſted or long 
regarded? So truſted they ſhall be, and fo regarded, 
© as by kings are wont reconciled enemies; negleCted 
© and ſoon after diſcarded, if not proſecuted for old 
© traytors ; the firſt inciters, beginners, and more than 
© to the third part actors of all that followed. It will 
© be found alſo, that there muſt be then, as neceſſarily 
© as now (ſor the contrary part will ſtill be feared), a 
„ ſtanding army, which for certain ſhalh, not be this, 
© but of the fierceſt cavaliers of no leſs expence, and, 
© perhaps, again under Rupert. But let this army be 
« ſure they ſhall be ſoon diſbanded, not be ſure but they 
may as ſoon be queſtioned for being in arms againſt 
© the king: the ſame let them fear, who have contri- 
< buted money; which will amount to no ſmall num- 
* ber that muſt then take their turn to be delinquents 
* and compounders, They who paſt reaſon and reco- 

very 
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© yery are devoted to kingſhip, perhaps, will anſwer, 
that a greater part by far of the nation will have it ſo; 
© the reſt therefore muſt yield, Not ſo much to con- 
« yince theſe, which I little hope, as to confirm them 
who yield not, I reply; that this greateſt part have, 
both in reaſon and the trial of juſt battle, loſt the 
« right of their election of what the government ſhall 
© be: of them who have not loſt that right, whether 
© they for kingſhip be the greater number, who can 
certainly determine? Suppoſe they be, yet of free- 
dom they partake all alike, one main end of govern- 
F ment : which if the greater part value not, but will 
« degenerately forego, is it juſt or reaſonable that moſt 
© yoices, againſt the main end of government, ſhould 
c enſlave the leſs number that would be free? More 
+ juſt it is, doubtleſs, if it come to force, that a leſs 
© number compel a greater to retain, which can be no 
5 wrong to them, their liberty, than that a greater num- 
ber, for the pleaſure of their baſeneſs, compel a lefs 
$ moſt injuriouſly to be their fellow-flaves, They who 
« ſeek nothing but their own juſt liberty, have always 
5 right to win it, and to keep it, whenever they have 
© power, be the voices never ſo numerous that oppoſe 
Fit. And how much we above others are concerned to 
defend it from kingſhip, and from them who, in pur- 
© ſuance thereof, ſo perniciouſly would betray us and 
© themſelves to moſt certain miſery and thraldom, will 
© be needleſs to repeat (Y). What ſenſe, what ob- 
ſervation, what experience, are manifeſted in theſe ex- 
tracts? Were not the writers of them prophets, or 


more than prophets ? Events will determine. Mil- 
X 4 ton's 
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© ton's cloſe of his * Ready and eaſy way to eſtabliſh x 
© free Commonwealth, from whence I have extracted 
the above, is ſo ſtrong and pathetic, that I cannot do 
Juſtice to my ſubject but by adding it. —— © I have 
no more,“ ſays he, to ſay, at preſent, Few words 
will fave us, well conſidered : few and eaſy things, 
now ſeaſonably done. But if the people be ſo affeR- 
ed, as to proſtitute religion and liberty to the vain and 
* groundleſs apprehenſion, that nothing but kingſhip 
can reſtore trade, not remembring the frequent plagues 


and peſtilences that. then waſted this city; ſuch as, 


through God's mercy, we have never felt ſince ; and 
© that trade flouriſhes no where more than in the free 
© commonwealths of [taly, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries, before their eyes at this day: yet if trade be 
* grown ſo craving and importunate, through the pro- 
« ſuſe living of tradeſmen, that nothing can ſupport 
it but the luxurious expences of a nation upon 
* trifles or ſuperſluities ; ſo as if the people ſhould ge- 
© nerally betake themſelf to frugality, it might prove a 
dangerous matter leſt tradeſmen ſhould mutiny for 
* want of trading ; and that therefore we muſt forego 
* and ſet to ſale religion, liberty, honour, ſafety, all 
* concernments, divine and human, to keep up trading: 
© if, laſtly, after all this light upon us, the ſame reaſon 
* ſhall paſs for current, to put our necks again under 
* kingſhip, as was made uſe of by the Jews to return 
back to Egypt, and ta the worſhip of their idol 
* queen, becauſe they falſely imagined that they then 
* lived in more plenty and proſperity ; our condition is 
© not ſound but rotten, both in religion and all civil 
* prudence; and will bring us ſoon, the way we are 

© marching, 
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© marching, to thoſe calamities which attend always 
and unavoidably on luxury, all national judgments 
© under foreign and domeſtic ſlavery : fo far we ſhall be 


$ vernment, whatever new conceit now poſſeſſes us. 


© However, with all hazard, I have ventured what I 
thought my duty to ſpeak in ſeaſon, and to forewarn 
© my country in time; wherein I doubt not there be 
many wiſe men, in all places and degrees, but am ſorry 
© the effects of wiſdom are fo little ſeen among us. 
Many circumſtances and particulars I could have added, 


© in thoſe things whereof I have ſpoken : but a few main 
© matters, now put ſpeedily in execution, will ſuffice to 
recover us, and ſet all right: and there will want, at 
© no time, who are good at circumſtances ; but men 
* who ſet their minds on main matters, and ſufficiently 
© urge them, in theſe moſt difficult times, I find not 
many. What I have ſpoken, is the language of that 
© which is not called amiſs, The good old cauſe, If it 
* ſeem ſtrange to any, it will not ſeem more ſtrange, I 
© hope, than convincing to backſliders. Thus much TI 
© ſhould perhaps have ſaid, tho? I were ſure I ſhould have 
© ſpoken only to trees and ſtones ; and had none to cry 
© to, but with the prophet, O earth, earth, earth! to 
* tell the very ſoil itſelf what her perverſe inhabitants 
© are deaf to. Nay, though what I have ſpoke ſhould 
© happen (which thou ſuffer not, who didſt create man- 
© kind free; nor thou, next, who didſt redeem us from 
being the ſervants of men I) to be the laſt words of 
* our expiring liberty. But, I truſt, I ſhall have ſpoken 
F perſuaſion to abundance of ſenſible and ingenuous 
men; to ſome, perhaps, whom God may raiſe of theſe 
© ſtones 


from mending our condition by monarchizing our go- 
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about the reſtoration of Charles (NN), to 
the 


* ſtones to become children of reviving liberty; and may 
© reclaim, though they now ſeem chuſing them a cap- 
© tain back for Egypt, to bethink themſelves a little, 
* and conſider whither they are ruſhing : to exhort this 
© torrent allo of the people, not to be ſo impetuous, but 
© to keep their due channel; and at length recovering 
© and uniting their better reſolutions, now that they ſec 
already how open and unbounded the inſolence and rage 
© is of our common enemies, to ſtay theſe ruinous pro- 
« ceedings, jultly and timely fearing to what a precipice 
© of deſtruction the deluge of this epidemick madneſs 
* would hurry us, through the general defeCtion of a 
* miſguided and abuſed multitude (1). 

(NN) The diſpoſition of the people, aided by the diſſi- 
mulation of Moncke, brought about the reſtoration 9 
Charles.] AZonche was a ſoldier of fortune. Born of an 
antient but decayed family, in Devonſhire, he took to the 
military life, and behaved always with remarkable 
bravery. He firſt ſerved the king: afterwards the par- 
liament: next the Cromuwe!ls : and then again the par- 
hament; to whom, even after their ſecond interruption, 
he profeſſed to adhere againſt all parties. This, how- 
ever, in the opinion of ſome, was mere pretence, in 
order the better to conceal his engagements with the 
royaliſts, to whom he is ſaid to have been well at- 


fected (4): whilſt others think he had no ſettled purpoſe 


and reſolution of reſtoring Charles, till he found the 


ner's Life of ſtream running violently that way, and that there was 


Moncke , P, 


272. 


no reſiſting it, conſiſtently with the views of ambition 
; and 


CHARLES THE SECOND, 


the admiration and aſtoniſhment of the 
neigh- 


and avarice, with which he was well known to be actu- 
ated, as well as his own perſonal ſafety (J). If this 
be true, and very probably it is ſo, as Fairfax, on a 
conference with him, could diſcover no thought in him 
of declaring for the king; and as the royaliſts, at home 
and abroad, ſeemed very doubtful of his intentions, 
till after the admiſſion of the ſecluded members: I ſay, 
as this ſeems to be thecaſe, poſſibly he might then intend 
what he meant, For as he only commanded the army in 
Scotland, the poſt of commander in chief of the forces in 
England and Scotland, from which Fleetwood had been 
voted by the parliament, might be the object of his am- 
bition; and fidelity to them, in his then view of things, 
the method to obtain it. This, probably, occaſioned 
the declarations, ſigned by himſelf and the officers, in 
which they ſay, that they ſhall, through the ſtrength 
* of God, aflert and maintain the freedom and priviledge 


© of the preſent parliament, that was ſo often and lately / 


* acknowledged the ſupream authority of the nations, 
* and not ſuffer the members thereof to be illegally in- 
* terrupted or moleſted in the diſcharge of their du- 
* ties (m).“ And Moncke himſelf wrote a letter to the 
Speaker, from Edinburgh, dated, Oct. 20, 1659, to 
aſſure him, that he was feſolved, by the grace and 
* affiſtance of God, as a true Engliſhman, to ſtand to 
* and aſſert the liberty and authority of parliament : and 
© the army here,” ſays he, (praiſed be God) is very 
* couragious and unanimous, and, I doubt not, but to 
give a good account of this action to you. —— I do 

© call 
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neighbouring nations. And won. 
derful 


© call God to witneſs, that the aſſerting of a common. 
wealth is the only intent of my heart; and I deſire, if 
« poſſible, to avoid the ſhedding of blood, and therefore 
© entreat you that there may be a good underſtanding 
© between parliament and army : but if they will not 
© obey your commands, I will not deſert you, accord. 
© ing to my duty and promiſe (z).” And in a letter, of 
the ſame date, to Fleetwood, he © takes God to wit- 
© neſs, that he had no farther ends than the eſtabliſhing 
© of parliamentary authority, and thoſe good laws that 
© our anceſtors have purchaſed with ſo much blood, the 
« ſettling the nations in a free commonwealth, and the 
defence of godlineſs and godly men, though of dif- 
© ferent judgments (o).“ In ſeveral other papers, which 
he cauſed to be printed and diſperſed, he talked in the 
ſame ſtrain, The officers of the Engliſh army, who 
had aſſumed the ſupream power, alarmed at theſe bold 
declarations, and knowing they might expect him, in 
conſequence of them, in England, where he could not 
fail, if he made any progreſs, of acquiring additional 
ſtrength, ordered ſeveral regiments towards the North, 
under the command of Lambert. This was on the 


twenty-ninth of the ſame month. Lambert, accord- 
ingly, advanced. In the mean time, to prevent effu- 
ſion of blood, a treaty was ſet on foot, between Fleet- 
wood and Moncte, the latter of which thereby gained 
time, and reaped confiderable advantage, For the chief 
leaders in the parliament had the intereſt and addreſs to 


divide the army in England, and to poſleſs ſome of the 
moſt 
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| derful it was, truly, that a prince, 
baniſhed, 


moſt important places; by which means, with the ad- 
dition of Moncke's forces, they obtained ſuch a ſuperio- 
rity as enabled them to re- aſſume their authority; to 
render ineffectual Lambert's expedition; and to reward 
Moncke for his fidelity and good condutt. For though 
ſuſpicions of him were gone abroad, and many diſ- 
cerning men thought he maſked his intentions; yet he 
had managed matters ſo well, as to be believed by Haſil- 
rigand his party, who had the lead in affairs at this 
criſis, What induced the belief of the parliament was, 
that Monckealways referred every thing to them, and never 
let fall any thing which favoured of a diſinclination to 
their authority, The gentry of Devon had ſent up a 
petition to the ſpeaker to be delivered to the parliament, 
deſiring © the admiſſion of the ſecluded members, and 
© the filling up the vacant places, and all to be admitted 
without any oath and engagement previous to their 
«entrance (p).“ What the real intent of this was, was 
viſible. Moncte therefore took the liberty to write a 
letter, to be communicated to the petitioners; in which 
he © repreſented,” as he ſaid, © to their conſideration, 
© his preſent apprehenſions of the ſtate of affairs here, 
© in order to all our better ſatisfactions; wherein he 
© humbly craved their leave of freedom without preju- 
dice. Before theſe unhappy wars, continues he, 
© the government of theſe nations was monarchical in 
© church and ſtate, Theſe wars have given birth and 
growth to ſeveral intereſts both in church and ſtate, 

© heretofore 
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THE LIFE OF 
baniſhed, and proſcribed, in the midſt 
of 


© heretofore not known, though now, upon many 
© accounts, very conſiderable ; as the preſbyterian, in- 
© dependent, anabaptiſt, and ſectaries of all ſorts, as to 
© eccleſtaſtics; and the purchaſers of the king's, queen's, 
© princes, biſhops, deans and chapters, and all other for- 
© feited eſtates, and all thoſe engaged in theſe wars againſt 
the king as tocivils, Theſe intereſts again are ſo interwo- 
ven by purchaſers and intermarriages, and thereby for- 
* feited, as, I think, upon rational grounds it may be 
taken for granted, that no government can be either 
good, peaceful, or laſting, to theſe nations, that doth 
not rationally include and comprehend the ſecurity 
© and preſervation of all the foreſaid intereſts, both civil 
© and ſpiritual : I mean ſo far as, by the word of God, 
they are warranted to be protected and preſerved, If 
© this be ſo, then the government under which we for- 
* merly were, both in ſtate and church, viz. mo- 
* narchy, cannot poſſibly be admitted for the future in 
© theſe nations z becaule its ſupport is taken away, and 
© becaule it is excluſive of all the former intereſts, both 
© civil and ſpiritual, all of them being incompatible with 
* monarchical uniformity in church and ſtate thus ex- 
< pired. That government then that is moſt able to 
© comprehend and protect all intereſts as aforeſaid, 
* muſt needs be republick. Wherefore to me it is no 


© {mall doubt, if, upon the premiſes, to admit of the 
members ſecluded 1648, were not to obſtruct our 
« peace, and continue our war, rather than eſtabliſh the 
one, and end the other; in that very many of thoſe 

4 © members 


Cl 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
of poverty and diſtreſs, unallied and 


unconcerned 


members aſſert the monarchical intereſt, together with 
© the abolition of all laws made fince their ſecluſion : 
* which, I fear, upon account of ſelf-preſervation both 
© of life and eſtate, as well as ſpiritual liberty, will im- 
© mediately involve all theſe nations in a moſt horrid 
© and bloody war afreſh, the very apprehenſion whereof, 
« I confeſs, I do infinitely dread, and ſubmit the dan- 
© zerous conſequence thereof to your prudent conſide- 
* rations 3 and the rather, ſeeing the army alſo will ne- 
ver endure it. Having now briefly laid before you the 
© preſent condition of affairs, let me now intreat you 
© to conſider, whether it were not better to deſiſt from 
© that paper, and to ſubmit to the proceedings of this 
* parliament, who have reſolved to fill up their houſe, 
© determine their fitting, and prepare a way for future 
© ſucceſſions of parliament : by which means, being 
© full, and thereby comprehending the whole intereſt of 
© theſe nations, they may, through God's mercy, and 
all our patiences, eſtabliſh ſuch a government, in the 
© way of a commonwealth, as may be comprehenſive 
© of all interefts both ſpiritual and civil, to the glory of 
© God, and the weal and peace of the whole, But if, 
by your impatiences, they be obſtructed, our peace 
will be fo much the longer a ſtranger to us; and we, 
© thereby, a prey to ourſelves, and all foreign ene- 
mies (q).” — This letter is dated, Leice/ter, Jan. 
21, 1659, as Moncke was in march to London, attended 
by Scot and Robinſon, commiſſioners from the parlia- 


ment, whom he treated with much reſpeft, The fame 
manner 
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unconcerned for by his fellow-princes, 
ſhould 


manner of ſpeech he conſtantly uſed in his journey 
and, when arrived at London, he, for a time, retained 
it. On the 6th of February, 1659, the general was 
introduced into the houſe, and thanked by the ſpeaker 
for his eminent ſervices.” In reply, he told them, 
that, as he marched from Scotland, he obſerved the peo- 
ple in moſt counties, in great and earneſt expectations 
© of ſettlement. The chiefeſt heads of their deſires, 
added he, © were for a free and full parliament, and 
that you would determine your fitting; a goſpel 
© miniſtry, encouragement of learning and univerſities, 
* and for admittance of the members fecluded before 
1648, without any previous oath or engagement. To 
© which I commonly anfwered, that you are now in 2 
free parliament ; and if there be any force remaining 
upon you, I would endeayour to remove it: and that 
© you had voted to fill up your houſe, and then you 
* would be a full parliament alſo ; and that you had al- 
© ready determined your fitting : and for the miniſtry, 
© their maintenance, the laws, and univerſities, you had 
largely declared in your laſt declaration; and I was 
* confident you would adhere to it. But as to thoſe 
* gentlemen, excluded in the year 1648, I told them, 
vou had given judgment in it; and all people ought 
© to acquieſce in that judgment. But to admit any 
© members to fit in parliament without a previous oath 
© or engagement to ſecure the government in being, it 
was never yet done in England. And although I ſaid 
© it not then, I mult ſay it, wich pardon to you, that 
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ſhould be thus almoſt unanimouſly in- 
vited 


the leſs oaths and engagements are impoſed (with re- 
© ſpe&t had to the common cauſe), your ſettlement will 
be the ſooner attained to. I am the more particular 
© in theſe matters, to Jet you ſee, how grateful your 
© preſent conſultations about theſe things will be to the 
people. I Know, all the ſober gentry will heartily 
* cloſe with you, if they may be tenderly and gently 
©uſed z and I am ſure you will fo uſe them, as know- 
© ing it to be our common concern to expatiate, and 
© not narrow our intereſt : and to be careful that nei- 
© ther the cavalier, or the phanatic party, have yet a 
* ſhare in your civil or military power (r).” All this has 
the air of much ſincerity; and if Moncte at this time 
diſſembled, he muſt have had a very rare hand at it! 
Milton certainly thought him ſincere in his declaration 
to the parliament (s). But the general reſted not in 
words. The houſe, being provoked by the city of Lon- 
don's refuſing to pay taxes without they were impoſed by 
a free parliament, had ordered forces to march therein, 
to reduce it to obedience ; to take away the poſt, and 
chains ; unhinge the gates, and wedge in the portcul- 
lices; to ſeize any of the late officers concerned in the 
interruption of the parliament, who, had been ordered 
to leave the town; and ſome of the citizens, moſt ative 
m oppoſing their authority (t). The care of this was 
committed to Maonckez; who ſecured moſt of the citi- 
zens, and took down the poſts, chains, gates, and port- 
cullices, amidſt the murmurings and execrations of the 
Vor. I, «4 people, 
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641. 


(t) Journal, 


Feb. 9, 
1059. 
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vited back, and received with the loud- 
eſt 


people. This was a raſh act in the parliament z and ay 
raſh a one in Moncke, ſuppoſing him to have thoſe 
views then which he ſhortly after had. For, on that 
ſuppoſition, he ſhould carefully have avoided provoking 
a body of men ſo reſpectable, on account of their 
wealth and influence in the kingdom. But he ſeemed 
intent only on pleaſing his maſters, and evidencing the 
ſincerity of his profeſſions of obedience to them. How- 
ever, from this time he appears to me to have changed 
his ſentiments, and to have determined to take the ma- 
nagement of affairs chiefly into his own hands. He was 
become ſenſible of his imprudence in diſobliging the 
city; and therefore ſet himſelf by every method to re- 
gain their good will. He ſpoke of the execution of 


the parliaments orders as grievous to him, and the of- 


© ficers and ſoldiers under his command; and that, con- 
tinues he, becauſe we do not remember any ſuch thing 
© that was aCted upon this city in all theſe wars: and 
vue fear that many ſober people are much grieved at it, 
© and apprehend further force to be offered to them, 
chile they ſeem principally to deſire the ſpeedy filling 
up of the houſe, which you have declared for, as 
well as we have expreſs'd our juſt deſires of, and 
c are apt to doubt leſt what we have done may be ſo far 
from anſwering the expected end, as that it may en- 
< creaſe the diſcompoſure of mens ſpirits in the nation. 
This was written in a letter to the parliament, dated, 
Feb. 11, two days after the expedition againſt the city, 
and figned by the general and his officers, After this 


they 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


eſt acclamations! and equally wonder- 
ful 


they go on to cenſure many of the proceedings of the 
parliament : and then, in the ſtyle of authority, ſay, 
—— —- We would deſire, that, whilſt you fit, your ut- 
© moſt endeavours may be to manifeſt your affectionate 
© defires for the publick good of theſe nations. Our 
« farther defire is, that that thoſe regiments under your 
© conſideration (whoſe officers are not) may be ſpeedily 
© paſs'd. And in regard we find that the grand cauſe 
© of the preſent heats and diſſatisfactions in the nation 
© is, becauſe they are not fully repreſented in parliament , 
© and ſeeing no other probable expedient, whereby to keep 
© the nation in peace, than by filling up your number; we 
© muſt therefore make this our main deſire, upon which we 
© cannot but int, that you would proceed to iſſue forth 
* writs in order to elections; for the better effecting 
© whereof, we entreat, that you would conclude upon 
due and full qualifications ; that not only thoſe who 
© have been aCtually in arms againſt the parliament may 
© be excluded ; but alſo ſuch who, in the late wars be- 
© twixt king and parliament, have declared their diſ- 


© affeftion to the parliament. And becauſe the diſ- 
© trated condition of this nation is, at this hour, ſo evi- 
dent and prefling ; we are conſtrained, for the juſt 
© maintenance of your authority, and the ſatisfaction 
© of all true Engliſhmen, earneſtly to deſire, that all the 
* writs may be iſſued forth by Friday next, returnable at 
© the uſual and legal time: for we think it convenient 
to acquaint you, that, to pacify the minds of this great 
city, in the proſecution of your late command, the 
chief of us did give aſſurance thereof. And we muſt 
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Hiſt. vol. 
XXxil, p. 101. 


© petuation will be taken away; and the people will 
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ful it was, that the parliament, choſen 


In 


© not forget to remember you, that the time haftenz 
* wherein you have declared your intended diſſolution; 
* which the people and ourſelves defire you would 
be punctual in. Hereby the ſuſpicion of your per- 


© have aſſurance, that they ſhall have a ſucceſſion of 
© parliaments of their own election; which is the un- 
< doubted right of the Exgliſb nation. You have pro- 
© miſed and declared no leſs ; both the people and your 
© armies do live in the hope and expeCtation of it. That 
* we may the better wait for your full and free concut- 
© rence to theſe juſt defires on the nations behalf, upon 
© mature deliberation, we have thought it our duty, as 
© to continue the uſual guards for the ſafety of your 
© ſitting ; ſo, for the preſent, to draw the reſt of the 
© forces under our command into the city, formerly re- 
© nowned for their reſolute adhering to parliamentary 
authority; and we hope that the ſame ſpirit will be 
found ftill to breathe amongſt the beſt, moſt conſi- 
* derable, and intereſted perſons there (u).” Thus was 
the parliament treated by the man who had ſo much 
cried up their authority; who was looked on as their 


ſaviour; for whom they had done every thing he could 


moſt confided |! 


reaſonably aſk ; and who might have had from them al- 
moſt what he pleaſed ! But it was the lot of this par- 
liament to be 1l]-treated by their own ſervants ; by men 
whom they had moſt obliged, and in whom they had 
A caution to poſterity, not to truſt 


the power of the ſword too much or too long in the 
ſame 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


in view of this eyent, ſhould, contrary 
to 


ſame hands ; left military men bear rule, and order 
every thing according to their own good pleaſure. ---= 
After this, Moncke devoted himſelf to the citizens; 
and, in compliance with their inclinations, prevailed 
with the parliament, who had now no power to reſiſt 
the torrent, to admit the ſecluded members ; who ſoon 
fell to vacate all orders which were diſpleaſing to them, 
or contrary to their views (x). The eyes of thoſe who 
had applauded Moncke, and lifted him up to his preſent 
height, were now opened. They ſaw themſelves de- 
ceived : and, what was more, contemned (y), But as 
this behaviour was alarming to many who had been con- 
cerned in public affairs ; and as the ſoldiery in the na- 
tion, of whom Moncte's army made by far the leaſt 
part, might penetrate his views, which few ſenſible men 
could be ignorant of ; he endeavoured to impoſe on 
them by the ſame talk he had uſec from the beginning. 
In a letter from the Lord General Moncte, and the of- 
ficers here, to the ſeveral and reſpeCtive regiments, and 
other forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland, dated, 
I/hitehall, Feb. 21, 1659, we find the following ex- 
preſſions: We deſire to take God to witneſs, that we 
© have no intentions or purpoſes to return to our old 
bondage: but ſince the providence of God hath made 
© us free at the coſt of ſo much blood, we hope we ſhall 
© never. be found ſo unfaithful to God and his people, as 
© to loſe ſo glorious a cauſe : but we do reſolve, with 
© the aſſiſtance of God, to adhere to you in the conti- 
© nuing of our dear-purchaſcd liberties, both ſpiritual and 
civil. The reaſon of our proceedings in this manner 
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to ſenſe, honeſty, juſtice, and the ſe- 
curity 


© [the admiſſion of the ſecluded members], may ſeem 
© ſtrange ; but if you duly conſider the neceſſity of our 
© affairs, and the preſent ſtate of things, you will cer. 
© tainly conclude nothing ſo ſafe to ſecure publick in- 
© tereſt, and to engage the nations peaceably to ſubmit 
© to a free ſtate. And as we are confident the pre- 
* ſent parliament, now ſitting, will not repeal any of 
© the acts, ordinances, or orders of this parliament, for 
< ſales, or public diſpoſition of lands; ſo we ſhall in 


© our ſtation obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, all 

other acts and ordinances of this parliament, whatſo- 

ever; and humbly interpoſe with the next ſucceeding 

* parliament, not only to paſs a farther act of confirm- 

© ation of all ſuch ſales and diſpoſitions of lands here 

© and in Scotland, but alſo of all the diſtributions and diſ- 

© poſitions of lands and houſes in Jreland, to the ſol- 

* diery, adventurers, or any other perſons, made by or 

in purſuance of any of the acts, ordinances, or or- 

© ders, of this preſent parliament, or any pretended 
parliamentary authority. And we entreat you to ſend 

© up an officer, to give, to the Lord General Moncte, 

© 2n account of your acquieſcence with us herein : and 

if any diſaffected perſons ſhall hereby take occaſion to 

* make diſturbance of the peace of the commonwealth, 

< either in favour of Charles Stuart or any other pre- 

* tended authority, we defire you to ſecure them, till the 

* pleaſure of the parliament or council of ſtate be known 

east, el. in that behalf (z).“ And in a diſcourſe, which was 
ticus, No, read on the ſame day, at Whitehall, to the ſeclud- 
— 4 * ed members, by bis direction, he expreſſed himſelf 
I . ſtrongly 


— Oo — 
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curity of the rights and liberties of 
the 


ſtrongly in behalf of a commonwealth govern- 
ment. I thought,” faid he, to aſſure you, and 
that in the preſence of God, that I have nothing be- 
fore my eyes but Gods glory, and the ſettlement of 
5 theſe nations upon commonwealth foundations. In 
* purſuit whereof, I ſhall think nothing too dear; and 


© for my own particular, I ſhall throw myſelf down at_ 


your feet, to be any thing or nothing, in order to theſe 
great ends. As to the way of future ſettlement, far be it 
$ from me to impoſe any thing: I deſire you may be in 
perfect freedom. Only give me leave to mind you, 
* that the old foundations are, by Gods providence, ſo 
© broken, that, in the eye of reaſon, they cannot be re- 
© ſtored, but upon the ruins of the people of theſe na- 
© tions, that have engaged for their rights in the de- 
© fence of the parliament, and the great and main ends 
© of the covenant, for uniting and making the Lords 
© name one in the three nations : and alſo the liberty 
© of the peoples repreſentatives in parliament, will be 
certainly loſt, For if the people find, that, after ſa 
© long and bloody a war againſt the king for breaking in 
© upon their liberties, yet, at laſt, he muſt be taken in 


© again; it will be out of queſtion, and is moſt mani- 


© feſt, he may for the future govern by his will, diſpoſe 
* of parliaments, and parliament men, as he pleaſeth, 
© and yet the people will never more riſe for their aſ- 
ſiſtance. As for the intereſts of this famous city 
(which hath been in all ages the bulwark of parlia- 
+ ments, and unto whom I am, for their great affec- 

| To: tion, 
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the nation; that the parliament, I ſay, 
ſhould 


© tion, ſo deeply engaged), certainly it muſt lie in a 
* commonwealth ; that government only being capable 
© to make them (through the Lords bleſſing) the metro. 
© polis and bank of trade for all Chriſtendom, where. 
© unto God and nature hath fitted them, above all others, 
© And as to a government in the church, the want 
© whereof hath been no ſmall cauſe of theſe national 
diſtractions, it is moſt manifeſt, that, if it be mo- 
© narchical in the ſtate, the church muſt follow, and 
« prelacy muſt be brought in; which theſe nations, I 
know, cannot bear, and againſt which they have ſo 
* ſolemnly ſworne, And, indeed, moderate, not rigid, 
* preſbyterian government, with a ſufficient liberty for 
* conſciences truly tender, appears, at preſent, to be the 
© moſt indifferent and acceptable way to the churches ſet- 
* tlement. "The main thing that ſeems to lie in the way, 
© is the intereſt of the lords; even of thoſe lords that 
© have ſhewed themſelves noble indeed, by joining with 
* the people; and in defence of thoſe juſt rights, have 
© adventured their deareſt blood and large eſtates, To 
© that I ſhall only ſay, that though the ſtate of theſe 
nations be ſuch as cannot bear their ſitting in a diſ- 
5 tinct houſe ; yet, certainly, the wiſdom of parliament 
* will find out ſuch hereditary marks of honor for them, 
as may make them more noble in after- ages (a). — 
What diffimulation, what hypocriſy this! No one 


ſurely will pretend to doubt of the falſhood of Moncke 


. 9 Pg 9 . 
in theſe tranſactions; or ſcruple to condemn him for it. 


. Ludlow aſſures us, and his word will be taken by 


every one who knows the honeſty of the man and the 
4 5 conſiſtency 
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ſhould permit him to aſcend the throne, 
without 


conſiſtency of his narratives with the journals of the 
commons and other the moſt authentic authorities 
of theſe times: Ludlow, I ſay, aſſures us, that, after 
the admiſhon of the ſecluded members, © ſome of the 
© members of the lawful parliament went to Moncke, to 
© be informed, from his own mouth, of the reaſons 
© of theſe proceedings. He received them with no 
© leſs civility than formerly; and having under- 
* ſtood from them the occaſion of their coming, he 
© made as ſolemn proteſtations of his zeal to a common- 
wealth government as he had ever done: defiring 
them to believe, that the permiſſion he had given to 
the ſecluded members to enter the houſe, was only to 
free himſelf from their importunity ;z and that he would 
* take effectual care to prevent them from doing any hurt 
in that place. But theſe gentlemen, having reſolved 
to try him to the utmoſt, demanded farther, if he 
would join with them againſt Charles Stuart and his 
party? In anſwer to which, he applied himſelf to 
Sir Arthur Haſilrig, who was one of them, and ſaid, 
« Sir Arthur, I have often declared to you my reſolution 
© ſo to do, Then taking off his glove, and putting his 
© hand within Sir Arthurs, he added, I do here proteſt to 
you, in the preſence of all theſe gentlemen, that Iwill 
© oppoſe, to the utmoſt, the ſetting up of Charles Stuart, 
a ſingle perſon, or a houſe of peers. After this, he be- 
gan to expoſtulate with them, touching their ſuſpi- 
«© cions; ſaying, What is it that I have done in bring- 
ing theſe members into the houſe? Are they not the 
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without any conditions, or engage. 
ments. 


To 


ſame that brought the king to the block ? tho? others 
© cut off his head, and that juſtly ().“ After this, lit- 
tle followed but devices to weaken and ſuppreſs the com- 


monwealth party, and to raiſe the hopes of the royaliſts. 
Some of the moſt active men, among the former, were 


deprived of their commands, committed to priſon, or 
obliged to fly for ſafety. And to point out what was in 
view the more ſtrongly, it was reſolved, That the 
© Engagement, which after Cromwells government had 
© been again revived, ſhould be diſcharg'd, and taken off 
© the file (c); and © that the actings of the houſe, en- 
forced by the preſſing neceſſities of the preſent times, 
© were not intended in the leaſt to infringe, much leſs 
© to takeaway, that antient native right, which the houſe 
© of peers, conſiſting of the lords who did engage in the 
< cauſe of the parliament, againſt the forces raiſed in the 
name of the late king, and fo continued until 1648, 


had, and have, to be a part of the Fn of Eng- 


4) Id. 
16th Mar. 


(e) 19. 
March 13 


© land (4). 


This was open, — But to en that they were not 
loft wholly to all ſenſe of their own and the public 
ſafety, they had before reſolved, +< That all and every 


© perſon, and perſons, who adviſed, or voluntarily aided, 
© abetted, or aſſiſted, in any war againſt the parliament, 


© fince the firſt of January, 1641, unleſs he or they had 


© fince manifeſted their good affections to this parlia- 
© ment, ſhould be incapable to be elected to ſerve mem- 
* ders in the next parliament (e): which was to be called 


; and 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


To whom the nation was indebted 
for 


and held on the 25th day of April, 1660;and which, in pur- 
ſuance of this act, actually aſſembled, and ſoon after, May 
5th, called in Charles and his dependents. — Thus was 
this parliament, conſiſting of ſome of the wiſeſt, ableſt, 
molt induſtrious men this nation ever ſaw, over- reached 
by Moncke, who was no accompliſhed courtier or ſtateſ- 
man (f)! An arrant hypocrite we have ſeen he was 
but his hypocriſy would have been of no avail againſt 
the wiſdom of his maſters, had it not been ſeconded by 
diviſions amongſt themſelves, and by the general voice 
of the people, which it was next to impoſſible for the 
one or the other to have withſtood. © The ufurped 
powers, ſays Sir William Temple, © that had either 
« deſigned no root, or, at leaſt, had drawn none, but 
© only in the affeCtions and intereſts of thoſe that were 
© engaged with the government, thought themſelves ſe- 
cure in the ſtrengh of an unfoiled army of above ſixty 


© thouſand men, and in a revenue - proportionable, - 


© raiſed by the awe of their forces, though with the mock- 
forms of legal ſupplies by pretended parliaments ; yet 
* we ſaw them forced to give way to the bent and cur- 
© rent humour of the people, in favour of their antient 
and lawful government; and this mighty army, 
© of a ſudden, loſe their heart and their ftrength, aban- 
don what they ſo long called their cauſe and their in- 
© tereſt, and content themſelves to be moulded again 
into the maſs of the people; and by conſpiring with 


© the general humour of the nation, make way for the 
kings glorious reſtoration, without. a drop of blood 
drawn in the end of a quarrel, the beginning and 
« courſe whereof had been ſo fatal to the kingdom (g).“ 

* To 
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for this act of treachery and baſeneſs, is 
worthy of enquiry (00). — On the eighth 
day 


(oo) To whom the nation was indebted for the admiſ- 
fron of Charles, without conditions, is worthy of enquiry. ] 
The admiſſion of the king, in the circumſtances in 
which affairs then ſtood, might have been a right ſtep, 
as it was the only probable means, amidſt ſo many dif- 
ferent parties and intereſts, ſo much hatred and animo- 
ſity, of reſtoring the public tranquillity, and fixing the 
government on laſting foundations. For there was not 
virtue enough in the age to facrifice private reſentments, 
and private intereſts, to the public good; and to ſubmit 
to that equality, on which a true commonwealth muſt be 
founded. The nation in general, as we have ſeen, 
were deſirous of the reſtoration of the king; and every 
nation has an undoubted right to chuſe the form of go- 
vernment to which they are to ſubmit. Who were the 
inſtruments of bringing about this great change; who 
the authors of its being made in the manner it was; 
are the queſtions that are now to be decided. 

As to the firſt, it was, properly, the preſbyterians: 
the men who had oppoſed Charles the Firſt, and, to their 
honor, would not conſent to his re- admiſſion to the 
government, but upon terms. Of this party, were the 
ſecluded members: who were very popular in the nation; 
who had always given uneaſineſs to the commonwealth 
government, and to Cremwell; and, after their re- 
admiſſion into the houſe, ſet at liberty Booth, Lauder- 
dale, and others, who were confiried on account of ad- 
hering to the royal cauſe. * Hollis told me, ſays 
Burnet, © the preſbyterians preſſed the royaliſts to be 

| quiet, 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


day of May, one thouſand fix hundred 
and 


« quiet, and to leave the game in their hands: for their 

« appearing would give jealouſy, and hurt that which 

© they meant to promote. He, and Aſpley Cooper, Grim- 

« lone, and Anneſiy, met often with Mancheſter, Ro- 

© berts, and the reſt of the preſbyterian party; and the 

© miniſters of London were very active in the city: ſo 
that when Moncte came up, he was preſſed to declare 
< himſelf. At firſt, he would only declare for the par- 
© liament that Lambert had forced. But there was then 
© a great fermentation all over the nation. Moncꝶe and 
© the Parliament grew jealous of one another; even 
« while they tried who could give the beſt words, and 
© expreſs their confidence in the higheſt terms, of one 
© another.” — And in another place, he ſays, * Shafteſ- 
© bury, Angleſey, Hollis, Manche/ler, and Roberts, had 
© the chief hand in engaging the nation in the deſign of 
© the reſtoration. They had great credit, chiefly with 
© the preſbyterian party; and were men of much dex- 
< terity : ſo that the thanks of that great turn was ow- 
© ing to them (h).*” Lord Clarendon writes, © that 
« Moncke was preſent at Northumberland Houſe, in a con- 
© ference with that Earl, the Earl of Mancheſler, and 
© other lords; and likewiſe with Hollis, Sir Wilkam 


© Waller, Lewis, and other eminent perſons ; who had 


© a truſt and confidence in each other, and who were 
© looked upon as the heads and governors of the mode- 
© rate preſbyterian party; who, moſt of them, would 
© have been contented, their own ſecurity being pro- 
© vided for, that the king ſhould be reſtored to his full 


rights, 
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THE LIFE. F 
and fixty, Charles II. was proclaimed ; 


and 


© rights, and the church to its poſſeſſions. In this con- 
« ference, the kings reſtoration was propoſed in di- 
© rect terms; as abſolutely neceſſary to the peace of 
© the kingdom, and for the ſatis faction of the people: 
© and the queſtion ſeemed only to be, upon what terms 
© they ſhould admit him; ſome propoſing more moderate, 
© others more ſevere conditions, In this whole debate, the 
General ¶ Moncke] inſiſted upon the moſt rigid propo- 
© ſitions ; which he preſſed in ſuch a manner, that the 
© lords grew jcalous that he had ſuch an averſion from 
© reſtoring the king, that it would not be ſafe for them 
© to proſecute that advice; and therefore it were beſt to 
< acquieſce till the parliament met, and that they could 
© make ſome judgment of the temper of it (i).' — 
Baxter, ſpeaking of theſe tranſaCtions, ſays, * Sir Wil. 
© liam Morrice, and Mr. Clarges, were Monckes great 
© adviſerss The Earl of Mancheſter, Mr. Calamy, 
and other preſbyterians, encouraged and perſwad- 
© ed him to bring in the king: at firft he joined 
with the Rump againſt the Citizens, and pulled down 
< the city gates to maſter them: but, at laſt, Sir Tho- 
* mas Allen, then Lord Mayor (by the perſwaſion of 
Dr. Jacamb, and ſome other preſbyterian miniſters and 
citizens, as he hath oft told me himſelf), invited 
© Moncke into the city, and drew him to agree and join 
© with them againſt the Rump (as they then called the 
© relicts of the parliament). And this, in truth, was 
© the act that turned the ſcales, and brought in the 
king. | After this, the old excluded members of the 
| © parlia- 


F 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 


and in the proclamation, which had the 
appro- 


« parliament meet with Moncte; he calleth them to fit, 
© and that the king might come in both by him and by 
them. He agreeth with them to fit but a few days; 
and then diſſolve themſelves, and call another parlia- 
ment. They conſented, and prepared for the kings 
© reſtoration ; and appointed a council of ſtate, and diſ- 
© ſolved themſelves. Another parliament is choſen, 
© which calleth in the king; the council of ſtate having 
© made further preparations for it. For when the 
« queſtion was, Whether they ſhould call in the king 
© upon treaty and covenant (which ſome thought beſt 
* for him and the nation), the council reſolved abſolutely 
to truſt him, Mr. Alnneſſy], eſpecially perſwading 
them ſo to do (4). And in another place, he 
obſerves, that Moncte came on, but ſtill declared for 
* a commonwealth againſt monarchy : till, at laſt, when 
© he ſaw all ripened thereto, he declared for the king. 
The chief men, as far as I can learn,” continues he, 
that turned his reſolution to bring in the king, were, 
Mr. Clarges, and Sir William Merrice his kinſman ; 
* and the petitions and affections of the city of London, 
* principally moved by Mr. Calamy and Mr. Ah, two 
* antient, leading, able miniſters (with Dr. Bates, Dr. 
* Manton, Dr. Jacomb, and other miniſters of London, 
* who concurred: and theſe were encouraged by the Earl 
© of Manchefler, the Lord Hollis, the late Earl of Au- 
gleſey ¶ Anneſiy], and many of the then council of ſtate : 
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approbation of both houſes, it was aſlert- 
ed, 


© formerly ejected, being recalled, did diſſolve themſelves, 
and appoint the calling of a parliament which might 
© recal the king 7 Lord Warrington, ſon of 
Sir George Booth, aſſerts, that © it was the preſbyterians 
© who were chiefly inſtrumental in his majeſty's reſtora- 
tion; whilſt others, who called themſelves the royal 
party, fate ſtill to ſee the game play'd : and when they 
© ſaw which way the ſcales would turn, were” ready to 
© applaud the victor, let it fall to which fide it 
© would ().“ Theſe authorities, I ſuppoſe, may 
be ſufficient to evince, that the preſbyterians were 
principally concerned in the reſtoration of Charles Il. 
But, zealous and active as theſe men were to 
introduce his majeſty, they were not quite ſo wrong- 
headed as to imagine he ought to be admitted without 
conditions, * All perſons here,* ſays Lord 
Northumberland, in a letter to Lord Leice/ter, dated, 
London, Ap. 13, 1660, * ſhew ſtrong inclinations to 
bring in the king, and re-eſtabliſh the government 
© upon the old foundation. Some there are, that would 
© have him reſtored to all, without any condition, only 
0 an act of oblivion, and general pardon to be granted; 
© but the ſoberer people will, I believe, expect terms of 
© more ſecurity for themſelves, and advantage for the na- 
tion: and unleſs a full ſatisfaction be given in ſuch 
points, as ſhall be judged neceſlary to thoſe ends, it 
is thought, the army will not be pleaſed (n). Lord 
Breghill, in a letter to Mr. Thurloe, dated, Dublin; 
May 8, 1660, writes as follows: I confeſs your 
a | « Jaſt 


ed 
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ed, © that, immediately, upon the death 
5.00 


© Jaſt favour, of the 1ſt inſtant, did not a little amaze 
me. So unanimous and great a progreſs made in one 
© day, by both houſes, in ſo weighty a buſineſs, may 
* cauſe a man to wonder as much as any thing has hap- 
« pened in this age, which hath been not unfruitful in 
« admirable productions. I heartily beg of the Lord, that 
© our ſteps may be as ſafe as they are expeditious; and 
© that we may aſcertayne thoſe juſt rights, by an agree- 
© ment, which we contended for ſo ſucceſsfully in the 
* war. I'Il afture you many of us pray heartily for the 
© parliament ; and we think we never had more reaſon 
© to do ſo than now, our whole ſettlement being now 
© to be concluded on: and what is now done will hardly 
© admit of the leaſt amendment, though we might after- 
© wards diſcoyer never ſo great an overſight (o) 

Nor did the friends of Charles, who had followed his 
fortunes, and were beſt acquainted with, and moſt in- 
tereſted in, the ſucceſs of his affairs, entertain a doubt, 
but that terms would be inſiſted on, and were to be 
complied with. Among many proofs, I will only give 
Mr. King ſton's relation of ſome converſations on this 
ſubject. — © I am to let you know, that Lord Aubony 
© [ Aubigny] was to viſit Lord Jermyn on Monday, who 
© entertained him in private for two hours. The ſub- 
* ject of their diſcourſe was, the ſtate of the times, and 
* of the kings affairs in relation to them, That princi- 
© pally inſiſted upon was, the diſpoſition in Eng/and to 
© call in the king; which, Lord Jermyn ſaid, he was 
© very certain would be done, if the ways to it were not 

Vol. I. 2 © obſtructed, 
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* of our late ſovereign lord, King Charles 
| | he 


obſtructed. Lord Aubony anſwered, that he was per- 
ſwaded nothing ought, and, he believed, nothing on 
the kings part would bring any impediment to it. I, 
but, ſaid Lord Jermyn, the men that managed the mat- 
ters, and have the power, are the preſbyterians. Lord 
* Aubony replied, that he took every hand to be proper, 
* which would do the work ; and, without examining 
* of what ſect or profeſſion they were, he was of opi- 
nion, that, without a more ſure way was viſibly ſhewn, 
© the king ſhould not ſtick to take his crown at their 
© hands that would give it him, upon ſuch conditions 
© as the givers ſhould think fit to propoſe ; there being 
« ſcarce any thing which might be eſteemed unreaſon- 
© able, in a matter to which there lay but one way open. 
© You are in the right, ſaid Lord Fermyn, and I am ex- 
« ceedingly glad to find you of that opinion: but I am 
« {ti]] afraid the king will ſuffer himſelf to be perſwaded. 


But can you, replied Lord Aubony (though I know you 


fear the power Lord Chancellor hath with him), that 
© hath ſeen the king here, and are but newly come from 
Flanders, and, doubtleſs, has obſerved his carriage, think 
that he is not maſter of his own affairs, and directs 
them himſelf? I; but, replied Lord Jermyn, when 
Lord Chancellor hath him with him, among his pa- 
© pers, and ſhews him this and that letter of intelli- 
© gence, and comments upon them; and that the king, 
< who likes not to be over-preſt with ſuch knatty and 
© intricate things, would divert himſelf ; he may lead 

| him 
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the Firſt, the imperial crown of the 
realm 


© him to a reſolution. For what I have known of the 
© king, ſaid Lord Aubony, I cannot judge that he is fo 
© eaſily wrought upon: and I do believe he will be of 
* the mind to enter into his kingdoms upon any partys 
© invitation, and almoſt any conditions. You have 
© reaſon 3 and that is it, ſaid Lord Fermyn, which the 
* cardinal would have him do: but adviſe you the 
Queen [ Henrietta Maria] to be of that mind: ſhe is 
yet very oppoſite to ſenc [ſenſe, perhaps]; but, I 
© hope, ſhe may be reclaimed : and leſt ſhe ſhould think 
© we concurred to make this our buſineſs, go you in 
« firſt, and I will follow ſoon after. But let me tell you, 
* that, for the kings abilities, I know them very well; 
© and they are very great: and he has given me as much 
* ſatisfaction, in all things, as I could defire ; yet I can- 
not ſay, that I am contented. As ſoon as the queen 
« ſaw Lord Aubony, O, ſaid ſhe, my lord, I hear, you 
© ſay, the king is to go to England, and that you are 
glad there is ſuch a *** laid open for him. Do not 
© you know that the preſbyterians are thoſe that are to 
© invite him? Lord Aubony anſwered, that he cared 
© not who they be : that he looked only upon his being 
© there, But the conditions, ſaid the queen, may be 
© ſuch, as they would have preſſed upon the king his fa- 
© ther. Madam, replied Lord Aubony, a king crowned, 
© and in his own dominions, had more to inſiſt upon 
© terms, than an exiled prince that hath not been ac- 
* cepted by them. What would any one have him do 
| Z 2 other 
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realm of England, and of all the king- 


 doms, 


© other than receive his kingdoms by what means ſo- 
© ever they were given him? and if ſome better way 
© than this occurs not, what fault is to be found with 
© that which cannot be mended? Theſe and other 
© ſuch arguments brought the queen to think, there 
© was reaſon in what Lord Aubony ſaid; ſo as he left 
© her in a good mood, Now the judgment which 
Lord Aubony makes on Lord Fermyns part in the ſtory, 
is, that he would indeed have the king reſtored, and 
rather by the preſbyterians than any other, not for 
© any adherence of his to their principles of faith, but 
© that, though himſelf ſhould be denied admittance into 
© England, which, he fears, the preſbyterians them- 
© ſelves will be of opinion is fit to be done; yet he 
© would be ſure, that, whatſoever ſhould befall Lord 
* Fermyn, Lord Chancellor would be excluded, whom 
© he hath very little affection for. Lord Aubony thinks 
„ likewiſe, that he will not, perhaps, be much diſ- 
© pleaſed at the putting of hard conditions on the king, 
© ſince he may hope, that, among the reſt, they will 
© not forget to indent, that the queen, his mother, 
© ſhould live abroad, provided always her majeſty 
receive her dowry ; which, it is probable, he will ma- 
nage as he hath done hitherto, and ſo care little for 
* ſeeing England. Lord Aubony is ſo much taken with 
this overture for bringing in the king, that he congra- 
© tulates his majeſty by a particular letter, beſides the 
directions I have to entreat you to let him know, how 


© much 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


« doms, dominions, and rights, belong- 
ing 


much he is joyed at it. Thus far I give you a copy 
of a rough draught, read and approved by Lord Au- 


© bony yeſterday (p). — This letter is dated, Paris, 
Ap. 8, 1660, N. 8. — The fame was, at firſt, the 


opinion of Aoncke himſelf alſo; as we may gueſs from 


the following paſlage in Clarendon: — When Sir Jahn 
* Greenville had, at large, informed his majeſty of the 
© affairs of England, of the manner of the generals con- 
© ference with him, and the good affections of Mr. Mor- 
© rice; and had communicated the inſtructions and ad- 
© vices he had received; as his majeſty was very glad 
* that the general had thus far diſcovered himſelf, and 
that he had opened a door for correſpondence : ſo he 
was not without great perplexity upon many parti- 
© culars which were recommended to be done; ſome 
© of which he believed impoſſible and unpracticabie, as 
the leaving every body in the ſtate they were in, and 
* confirming their poſſeſſion in all the lands which 
they held in England, Scotland, and Ireland, by pur- 
© chaſe or donation, whether of lands belonging to the 
* crown and church, or ſuch who, for adhering to his fa- 
© ther and himſelf, were declared delinquents, and had 
© their lands confiſcated and diſpoſed of as their enemies 
© had thought fit. Then the complying with all hu- 
* mours in religion, and the granting a general liberty 
© of conſcience, was a violation of all the laws in force, 
© and could 'not be apprehended to conſiſt with the 
© peace of the kingdom. No man was more diſpoſed to 
* a general act of indemaity and oblivion, than his ma- 
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© ing to the ſame, did, by inherent 
«© birth- 


« jeſty was; which he knew, in ſo long and univerſal 
© a guilt, was abſolutely neceſſary. But he thought it 
© neither conſiſtent with his honour, nor his conſci- 
© ence, that thoſe who had ſate as judges, and con- 
£ demned his father to be murthered, ſhould be com- 


c prehended in that act of pardon: yet it was adviſed, 

© that there might be no exception, or that above four 

© might not be excepted; becauſe, it was alledged, that 

© ſome of them had facilitated the generals march, by 

© falling from Lambert; and others had barefaced ad- 
© vanced the kings ſervice very much, After great de- 
liberation on all the particulars, and weighing the im- 

< portance of complying with the generals advice in all 

© things which his conſcience and honour would per- 

© mit, his majeſty directed ſuch letters and declarations 

* to be prepared, as ſhould be, in a good degree, ſuit- 

© able to the wiſhes and counſel of the general; and 

yet make the tranſaction of thoſe things which he did 
© not like, the effect of the power of the parliament, 
rather than of his majeſty's approbation. And the 
confidence he had upon the general election of honeſt 
© and prudent men, and in ſome particular perſons, 
who, he heard, were already choſen, diſpoſed him to 
© make a general reference of all things, which he could 
© not reſerve to himſelf, to the wiſdom of the parlia- 
ment, upon preſumption they would not exact more 
from him than he was willing to conſent to; ſince he 
well knew, that, whatever title they aſſumed, or he gave 
© them, they muſt have another kind of pa rlia ment to con- 
e Rn 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


« birthright, and lawful and undoubted 
ſucceſ- 


© firm all that was done by them: without which they could 
© not be ſafe and contented, nor his majeſty obliged (9). 
— If it be aſked, who hindred conditions being made, 
and terms inſiſted on, previous to Charles's reſtoration ? 
— the anſwer is, — it was Moncke, — This will ap- 
pear from unexceptionable authorities. On the ninth 
© of April, 1660, the general diſpatched away Mr. Ber- 
© nard Greenville to his majeſty, with his humble letters, 
* acknowledging his duty and allegiance ; and return- 
© ing his moſt humble thanks to his majeſty, for enter- 
* taining ſo good an opinion of him, and repoſing ſo 
great and abſolute a truſt in him; and aſſurance that 
© he would certainly reſtore his majeſty ; and that, with 
the hazard of his life, he would do it without any pre- 
© vious conditions; he being ſuch an adorer of majeſty, 
© that he would not endure to ſee it ſhackled with any 
limitations or exceptions whatſoever; ſo that he ſhould 
© return a free and abſolute monarch to his antient king - 
« doms (r).' —— © Such unanimity,* ſays Burnet, * ap- 
5 peared in their proceedings [the convention parlia- 
© ments], that there was not the leaſt diſpute among 
* them, but upon one ſingle point : yet that was a very 
important one, Hale, afterwards the famous Chief 
© Tuſtice, moved, that a committee might be appointed 
© to look into the propoſitions that had been made, and 
© the conceſſions that had been offered, by the late king, 
during the war, particularly at the treaty of Newport; 
© that, from thence, they might digeſt ſuch propoſitions 
© as they ſhould think fit to be ſent over to the king. 
: —— 224 This 
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* ſion, deſcend and come to his moſt ex- 


« cellent 


This was ſeconded; but I do not remember by whom, 
© It was foreſeen, that ſuch a motion might be ſet on 
© foot : ſo Moncte was inſtructed how to anſwer it, 
F whenſoever it ſhould be propoſed. He told the houſe, 
© that there was yet, above all mens hope, an univerſal 
c quiet all over the nation; but there were ſome incen- 
c diaries ſtill on the watch, trying where they could 
© firſt raiſe the lame, He ſaid, He had ſuch copious 
F informations ſent him, of theſe things, that it was 
© not fit they ſhould be generally known. He could 
© not anſwer for the peace, either of the nation or of the 
0 army, if any delay was put to the ſending for the king. 
What need was there of ſending propoſitions to him? 
Might they not as well prepare them, and offer them 
to him when he ſhould come over? He was to bring 
neither army nor treaſure with him, either to fright 
them or to corrupt them. So he moved, that they 
would immediately fend commiſſioners to bring over 
© the king: and ſaid, that he muſt lay the blame of all 
© the blood or miſchief, that might follow, on the heads 
* of thoſe who ſhould ſtill inſiſt on any motion that 
* might delay the preſent ſettlement of the nation. 
* This was eccho'd with ſuch a ſhout over the houſe, 
that the motion was no more inſiſted on. This was 
* indeed the great ſervice that Moncke did. It was chiefly 
* owing to the poſt he was in, and and the credit he 
5 had gained. Fox as to the reſtoration itſelf, the tide 
© run ſo ſtrong, that he only went into it dexterouſly 
enough to get much fame, and great rewards, for that 
which willlſtill have a great appearance in hiſtory (1). 


Lord 


* A * ** 
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« cellent majeſty, Charles the Second, as 
being 


Lord Land ſdotune affirms, his father, Mr. Bernard 
Granville, was the perſon intruſted by the general with 
© his laſt diſpatches to the king, to invite him home, and 
to acquaint him that every thing was ready for his re- 
* ception, When he gave him theſe final inſtructions, 
© he acquainted him, that there were other meſſengers 
going over at the ſame time, in the ſame ſhip, from 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cowper, and others, directed to the 
« Chancellor : that he ſhould take care not to be ſuſ- 
© pected of being any thing more than a common paſ- 
« ſenger, nor charged with any buſineſs : and, above 
* all, to uſe ſuch diligence as to get firſt to the king, 
* that his majeſty might not be ſurprized, or perplexed, 
by any uneaſy importunities, or diſagreeable demands; 
© but be prepared in what manner to receive, and con- 
© tent them with general anſwers. My father, accord- 
© ingly, arrived the firſt by two or three hours. The 
king was at ſupper. Upon ſending in his name, his 
* majeſty immediately aroſe from table, and came to him 
in another room. The king had no ſooner read the 
generals letter, but he embraced the bearer, and told 
© him, never was man more welcome to him : he could 
now ſay he was a king, and not a doge, It is certain, 
© the generals extreme but neceffary caution, and taci- 
© turnity, gave latitude to others to aſſume more merit 
© than belonged to them. The king himſelf, who beſt 
knew, has decided this queſtion, by declaring, in all 


his grants and patents of honour to the Duke of A/- 


$ bermals, and the Earl of Bathe, that he owed his 


© reſtoration, 
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being lineally, juſtly, and lawfully, next 


© heir 


© reſtoration, as it was free and independent, to their 
© fole management (?).* — Thus was an exiled prince, 
by the diſſimulation, treachery, and falſhood of Monce, 
admitted to the government of three flouriſhing and re- 
nowned kingdoms, without conditions, contrary to the 
ſenſe and expeCtations of the moſt intelligent perſons of 
all parties! For who could have imagined, that a 
people, who had ſo long and ſuccefsfully ſtruggled for 


their liberties, would, in one hour, without ſtriking a 


(2) Hiſt. 
of Great 
Britain, vol. 
ii. p. 113. 
Lond. 1757. 


blow, ſubmit to the vanquiſhed, and tamely yield to the 
yoke of thoſe whom they knew to be their determined 
foes? Who could have thought, that an Engl parli- 
ament, a name which had lately, very lately, obtained 
ſo much renown, ſhould, by one fingle vote, deliver up 
themſelves, and all that was dear to them, into the hands 
of one from whom they had reaſon to expect not over- 
kind treament ? But patriotiſm no longer actuated the 
breaſts of the Engliſb ſenators: every thing was unminded, 
but perſonal ſafety, perſonal honors, or rewards ; which 
were judged beſt obtained, by thus making early court 
to the king, in a matter moſt acceptable to him. — 
Mr. Hume ſays, After the conceſſions made by the late 
© king, the conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſecured; 
© and the additional conditions inſiſted on, as they had 
© been framed during- the greateſt ardor of the conteſt, 
© amounted rather to an annihilation than a limitation 
© of monarchy (2). — What is meant by this, is hard 
to ſay. Would the inſiſting on the power of the mili- 
tia ; the aboliſhing the court of wards ; the confirma- 

4 tion 


CHARLES THE SECOND, 


© heir of the blood royal of this realm; 


and that, by the goodneſs and providence 
* of Almighty God, he is, of England, 
© Scotland, 


tion of public ſales ; the aſſerting the neceſſity and 
juſtice of the late war ; and the reſtraining the preroga- 
tive, that very prerogative which had brought ſo many 
miſchiefs on the nation, within the bounds of law, 
and ſettling the rights of the people on an immoveable 
foundation ; would, I ſay, the doing. of theſe things 
have been an annihilation of monarchy ? Many of them 
ought to have been done : and had they been done, the 
Revolution, perhaps, had never taken place. For Charles, 
and his brother, would thereby have been taught their 
duty ; and reſtrained from thoſe exceſles, which ſhewed 
men the neceſſity of a more limited government than 
had before been eſtabliſhed. 

© To the kings coming in without conditions,” ſays 
Burnet, may be well imputed all the errors of his 
* reign. And when the Earl of Southampton came to 
5 ſee what he was like to prove, he ſaid once, in great 
© wrath, to Chancellor Hide, it was to him they owed 
© all they either felt or feared: for if he had not poſſeſſed 
© him, in all his letters, with ſuch an opinion of the king, 
© they would have taken care to have put it out of his 
© power, either to do himſelf or them any miſchief 
© which was like to be the effect of their truſting him 
© ſo entirely. Hide anſwered, that he thought the king 
© had ſo true a judgment, and ſo much good-nature, 
that, when the age of pleaſure ſhould be over, and the 


© idleneſs of his exile, which made him ſeek new diver- 
© fhons 
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* Scotland, France, and Ireland, moſt potent, 


(*) Journal. © mighty, and undoubted king (x).* Such 


(z) Re- 
marks on 
Landſ- 


a ſudden change was there in the language 
of 


© ſions for want of other employment, was turned to an 
© obligation to mind affairs, then he would have ſhaken 
off thoſe entanglements ()). A very poor excuſe for ſo 
much miſchief! Conditions and limitations would have 
© made both prince and people ſafe and eaſy: the want of 
them made the greater part of the reign of King Charles 
© the Second bear that gloomy proſpect, which the noble 
© writer. [ Landſdotune] has ſo elegantly ſet forth. An 
© unlimited power of doing good, and an incapacity of 
doing wrong, would bring ſovereigns nearer the image 
© of that Being, from whom all power is derived, and 
© whoſe vicegerents they are frequently ſtiled. Reſtraints 
© from, evil will never be felt as chains by good princes; 
© and, ſurely, bad ones cannot have too many (z).“ — 
The following paper ſhall put an end to this long note, 
It was ſent to Thurloe, from Leghorn, by Mr. Longland, 
the Engliſh agent, Ap. 23, 1660, N. 8. I muſt 
© not omit to let you know, what diſcourſe happened, 
« yeſterday, with a couple of [talians, concerning the 
© affairs of England, who were very knowing men, as 
© that nation generally is. The opinion of the one was, 
© that the approaching parliament would aſſuredly call in 
© the king, ſeeing the ſecluded members had prepared a 
„way for it, by turning out the commonwealthſmen 
© from commanding the militia, and being ſheriffs of the 
© counties, and putting into their places the kings 
* friends and cavaliers ; inſtancing the city of Londan, 

© who, 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 
of the people of England! It probably, 


however, was the language of the heart : 
for the joy, expreſſed on this occaſion, was 
incon- 


* who, of itſelf, had an army able to bring in the king; 
© and Sir George Boothe, who hath now the parliaments 
© authority for that, for which he was ſo lately appre- 
© hended. The other anſwered, Although this be true, 
© yet it cannot be imagined, that ſo grave and wiſe a 
body, as the parliament, will ſoon ſo forget the late great 


© expence of blood and treaſure, as again to ſet up the 


© ſaid government that cauſed it; which would be an 
action of ſuch levity, not to ſay folly, that ſo wiſe a 
body could not poſſibly be guilty of. When the Athe- 
© nians, Tuſcans, and Romans, caſt off kingly government, 
they never willingly re- aſſumed it; and yet it never 
© coſt all thoſe nations together half the blood it has in 
England. He further ſaid to the other Italian, you and 
© I have wives and children. How ſoon it may pleaſe 
God to ſend ſickneſs and death, we know not. 
Would it be diſcretion in us, to leave our children 
© and eſtates in the tuition of one of the princes (the 
great Dukes brothers); or in the hands of a merchant 
© of our own rank and quality, who may be accountable 
© for his adminiſtration? Ovum non ova ſimilius and 
© that great and wiſe body, the parliament of England, 
© not only deliver up their own, but the eſtates, wives, 
children, religion, and liberties too, of three great 
© nations, into the hands and cuſtody of one man in- 
© controulable ; and not rather put theſe precious jewels 
* into the hands and keeping of twenty or thirty of their 
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inconceivable. Every thing was done which 
was thought acceptable to the king (yp), 


who 


© own members, of whom they may freely demand an 
account at all times. This certainly is conſiſtent with 
< right reaſon, and the true intereſt of that nation. To 
© ſay, that they will bind the king to ſuch conditions as 
© no opportunity ſhall be left him; all ſuch muſt needs 
© vaniſh with time, and peoples liberties muſt again be- 
© come inthrall'd, whereof the world is full of witneſſes 
© and examples (a).“ This, it is true, might have 
been the caſe: if it had, the parliament would till have 
had the ſatisfaction of reflecting on their own honeſt in- 
tentions; and poſterity would have applauded them, 
(ep) The joy was inconceivable. Every thing was done 
which was thought acceptable to the king, who was viewed 


— es the ſaviour and deliverer of his people.] In purſuance 


of the act of the commonwealth-parliament, writs were 


iſſued out, and a parliament returned; who met at Meſt- 


(5) See] 
note (LL). 


(c) See the 
laſt quotati- 
on from Cla- 
rencon, in 
the preced- 
ing note, 


minſter, Ap. 25, 1660, O. S. And the lords, who had been 
ſo long ouſted from their power, re-entered their houſe, 
and were acknowledged by the commons as part of the 


legiſlature. To theſe houſes, to the general, to the 


city of London, did the king apply, in a very inſinuating 
manner, by letters; and ſent alſo a declaration, in 
which, after claiming his right, he promiſed all thoſe 
things which have been before mentioned (6). Clauſes, 
however, were inſerted, which left him much at liberty, 
in the future, to confirm, retract, alter, or amend, as 
he ſhould ſee fit (c). Nothing of this, however, was 


animadverted upon at that time. All was joy, and glad- 
neſs ; 


* 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


who was viewed as the ſaviour and de- 


liverer 


neſs; as if the golden age was about to return, and the 
nations advanced to a glory and happineſs unknown in 
paſt times. Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, ſpeaker, by com- 
mand, gave thanks to Moncke, who, in the laſt parlia- 
ment, had been voted twenty thouſand pounds. Iu- 
goldby, who had defeated Lambert, was applauded in 
like manner: and Sir Fohn Greenville, who brought the 
letters from the king, had five hundred pounds beſtowed 
on him. Nothing can better convey the idea of the 
then ſenſe of the people, than Grim/ton's ſpeech to 
Greenville on this occaſion. —— I need not tell you,” 
* faid he, © with what grateful and thankful hearts the 
© commons, now aſſembled in parliament, have received 
© his majeſty's gracious letter: res ipſa loguitur. You, 
« yourſelf, have been ocularis & auricularis telis de rei 


veritate. Our bells, and our bonfires, have already 


begun the proclamation of his majeſty's goodneſs, and 
* of our joys. We have told the people, that our king, 
the glory of England, is coming home again; and they 
© have reſounded it back again, in our cars, that they are 
© ready, and their hearts are open, to receive him. Both par- 
© liament,and people, havecriedaloud to the King of kings, 
in their prayers, Long live King Charles the Second!“ 
« Sir, I am likewiſe to tell you, that the houſe doth not 
think it fit, that you ſhould return back to our royal 
© ſovereign without ſome teſtimony of their reſpects to 
* yourfelf. They have ordered, and appointed, that 
© five hundred pounds ſhall be delivered to you, to buy 
* a jewel, as a badge of that honor which is due to a 
© perſon whom the king hath honoured to be the meſ- 
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liverer of his people. — The character of 
the 


© ſenger of ſo gracious a meſſage. And I am com- 

© manded, in the name of the houſe, to return you their 

(d) Jour- © very hearty thanks (d).“ Conſiderable ſums of money 
_ *Y 3» were now alſo voted for the uſe of the King, Duke of 


York, and Duke of Gloucefter ; and remitted to them in 
Holland, Furniture, equipages, and every thing neceſ- 
ſary, were provided. Prayers in *churches ordered for 
himſelf, and the royal progeny. The arms of the com- 
monwealth were taken down, and his majeſty's ſet up: 
and he himſelf moſt humbly entreated to make a ſpeedy 
return to his 'parliament, and to the exerciſe of his 
(-) Jour- kingly office (e). So that the ſatyriſt adhered pretty 
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by — 4 much to truth, in the lines following: 
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Of a tall ſtature, and of ſable hue, 
© Much like the ſon of Xiſb, that lofty Few; 
© Twelve years compleat he ſuffer'd in exile, 
And kept his fathers afles all the while. 
At length, by wonderful impulſe of fate, 
© The people call'd him home to help the ſtate. 
And, what is more, they ſend him money too; 
And cloath him all, from head to foot, anew. 
© Nor did he ſuch ſmall favours then diſdain, 
* Who in his thirtieth year began his reign.” 

MARvEI. 


When the king firſt went to the lords, on the twenty- 
ninth of May, he was complimented by Lord Mancheſ- 
ter, their ſpeaker, in terms the moſt extravagant. 
That this day,” ſays he, may prove happy to your 

| © majeſty, 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


the late king began now to be had in much 
eſtimation ; 


© majeſty, is the hope, the expeCtation, and the earneſt 
© deſire, of my lords the peers ; whoſe commands are 
© upon me, to make this humble tender, to your ma- 
«© jeſty, of their loyal joy for your majeſty's return to 
your native kingdom; and for this happy reſtoration of 
© your majeſty to your crown and dignity, after ſo long 
© and fo ſevere a ſuppreſſion of your juſt right and title. 
© ] ſhall not reflect upon your majeſty's ſufferings, 
© which have been your peoples miſeries: yet I cannot 
© omit to ſay, that, as the nation in general, ſo the 
© peers, with a more perſonal and particular ſenſe, have 
felt the ſtroke that cut the gordian knot which faſtened 
© your majeſty to your kingdom, and your kingdom to 
« your majeſty. For fince thoſe ſtrange and various 
© luctuations, and diſcompoſures in government; fince 
© thoſe horrid and unparalleled violations of all order 
< and juſtice ; ſtrangers have ruled over us, even with 
© a rod of iron. But now, with ſatisfaction of heart, 
© we own and fee your majeſty, our native king, a 
© ſon of the wiſe, a ſon of the antient kings, whoſe 
© hands hold forth a golden ſcepter. Great king! give 
© me leave to ſpeak the confidence, as well as the de- 
« fires, of the peers of England. Be you the powerful 
© defender of the true proteſtant faith; the juſt aſſerter 
© and maintainer of the laws and liberties of your ſub- 
« jets ; ſo ſhall judgment run down like a river, and 
© juſtice like a mighty ſtream: and God, the God of 
your mercy, who hath ſo miraculouſly preſerved you, 
© will eftabliſh your throne in righteouſneſs and in 
; 7. | Ts Aa 6 peace. 
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eſtimation; and his memory adored: ſo 
that 


© peace, Dread ſovereign! I offer no flattering titles; 
© but ſpeak the words of truth. You are the deſire of 
© three kingdoms : the ſtrength and ſtay of the tribes of 
© the people; for the moderating of extremities, the re- 
« conciling of differences, the ſatisfy ing of all intereſts, 
and for the reſtoring of the collapled honour of theſe 
* nations. Their eyes are towards your majeſty: their 
© tongues, with loud acclamations of joy, ſpeak the 
thoughts and loyal intentions of their hearts: their 
© hands are lift up to heaven, with prayers and praiſes. 
© And what oval triumph can equal this your pomp and 
glory? Long may your majeſty live and reign : a ſup- 
© port to your friends; a terrour to your enemies; an 


* honour to your nation; and an example to kings, of 


© piety, juſtice, prudence, and power: that this pro- 
© phetick expreſſion may be vetified in your majeſty, 
© King Charles the Second ſhall be greater than ever 
© was the greateſt of that name (/).“ The like compli- 
ments and congratulations did his majeſty receive from 
the houſe of commons ; the lord mayor and aldermen, 
and miniſters, of the city of Londen; from the army ; 
the navy; in a word, almoſt from the whole people of 
England. So that he had great reaſon to ſay, * he 
« doubted it had been his own fault he had been abſent 
* ſo long; for he ſaw nobody that did not proteſt, he 
© had ever wiſhed for his return (g). To perpetu- 
ate the memory of this event, the twenty-ninth day of 
May was, ſoon after, by act of parliament, appointed 


yearly to be kept as a day of thankſgiving to Almighty 
God, 


And, 


* 
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that all thoſe concerned in his impri- 
ſonment, 


And, truly, great reaſon was there for it, if it pro- 
duced the effects the admirers of this monarch have de- 
ſcribed. Lord Landſdowne ſpeaks of it in the fol- 
lowing terms: I behold a king, with a guilty nation 
© proſtrate at his feet, raiſing his enemies from the 
ground, taking them by the hand as if they had never 
* offended : ſour, hypocritical zeal and grimace, turn'd, 
© as by inchantment, all at once, into good-humour 
© and open-hearted chearfulneſs: majeſty and ſplendor 
© in the court, decency and diſcipline in the church, 
*dignity and condeſcenſion in the nobility, plenty and 
© hoſpitality in the country, opulence in the city, good- 
© nature and good manners amongſt all ranks and condi- 
tions of men. Trade flouriſhing, navigation extended, 
© manufactures improved, arts and ſciences encouraged, 
© witabounding, the Muſes reſtored, the gown reſpected ; 
© and, above all, liberty ſecured to perpetuity, by that 
© great” bulwark, the Habeas Corpus act. This is the 
© ſcene which preſents itſelf to me; and I look back 
© with pleaſure upon it (h).” - Biſhop Sherlick alſo 
aſſures us, that, after more than twelve years of conti- 
* nual night, the day began to break, and the ſound of 
© liberty was heard throughout the nation : in a word, 
© the king, who was expelled; the nobles, and the 
© gentry, who were driven into baniſhment, or lived at 
© home ſequeſtred or impriſoned ; were reſtored to their 
© antient-rights ; and England became England again. 
© Now, what was the conſequence? Why, the cru- 
« elties, the oppteſſions, and devaſtations of many years, 
* were all buried in filence and oblivion. Private re- 
Gy Aa 2 © ſentments, 
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ſonment, trial, or execution, were held 


in 


© ſentments, and private injuries, were given up to the 
© publick good: the rich ſequeſtrator, and the harraſs'd 
gentleman, lived like neighbours and friends: and the 
© prophecy ſeemed fulfilled, that, The lion and the 
© lambs ſhould play together (i).“ — Theſe are beauti- 
ful pictures: but, as the one was drawn by a poet; the 
other by a divine, not very remarkable for his regard to 
truth; exactneſs, or even likeneſs, may, poſſibly, be 
wanting. The ſequel, however, will diſcover. 

The poets now had a freſh opportunity of diſplaying 
their talents, and paying their court to the diſpenſer of 
good things. Mr. Waller, the kinſman and panegyriſt 
of Cromwell ; and Dryden, his fellow-labourer; ſung 
new ſongs, and flattered the monarch more than the 
protector. The univerſity of Oxford expreſſed their joy 
alſo in a book of verſes, entitled, BxiTAnNia REpi- 
VIVA (4). The introduction, by Conant, vice-chan- 
cellor, is remarkably grave; and ſhews the hopes that 
were entertained of a pious, happy reign. 


Quæ tua ſunt ccelum tibi reddidit, ipſe viciſſim 
© Jam ccelo reddas (Carole magne) ſua; 
«* Sceptra Deo tradas, illum regnare jubeto 
* (Inclyte rex) quo tu ſceptra jubente tenes. 
O ter felices, te fic regnante, Britannos, 
Chriſtus ut emineat, teque regente regat. 
© Ipſa ſibi triſtes gratabitur Anglia clades, 
« Penſari tanto quæ potuère bono,” 


--* A © 
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in high abhorrence; and many were 
condemned, and executed, for being 
acceſſary to his death (). Theſe were 

5: 


Mr. Locke, Mr, afterwards Dr. Dan. Whithy, Hooper, 
South, Rocheſter, and many others whoſe names have 
hardly reached down to the preſent age, contributed 
to this collection. I will inſert a few of South's lines, 
for the gratification of the curious. 


Jure & amore tui modo ſpes, nunc gloria regni, 
Qui regnando refers numen, & eſſe probas. 

Laudibus & titulis major, majorque ſuperbis 
Principibus, ſolo denique patre minor. 

© Maxime rex, ſed adhuc vir major: en accipe honores, 
© Quos tu regales accipiendo facis. 

6 Regna patent, & corda patent; ſed latius ifta ; 
Omnia tu, præter gaudia noſtra, regis, 

(00-0 10000-0608 

© Quz rerum facies! Viduam dum Carolus urbem 
© Intrat, ſplendoris pars quota pompa fuit | 

O quam plena dies lacrymis fine luctibus! Illum 
© Sole vidente quidem, non faciente Diem. 

© Quis ſine cæde priùs tot ſtrictos viderat enſes ? 
« Quiſve fine effuſo ſanguine victor erat? & c. &c. 


(a Many were condemned, and executed, for being 
acceſſary to the death of Charles I.] It was natural 
enough to expect a ſevere revenge would be taken, by 
Charles the Second, on thoſe who brought his father to 
the block, if ever it lay in his power. As a fon, he 
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now {tiled regicides and traitors; though 


the friends of "rep ſpoke of them in 


more 


muſt be ſuppoſed deeply to reſent it: — as a prince, to 
loath and deteſt it, It was, however, his buſineſs to 
keep his ſentiments on this head, as much as might be, 
to himſelf; leſt the people, in general, ſhould be 
alarmed at the thoughts of reſtoring a prince, prone to 
take vengeance on the foes of his family. All, there- 
fore, he thought proper to ſay, in his letter to the com- 
mons, from Breda, on this ſubject, was, if there be 
© a crying fin, for which the nation may be involved in 
the infamy that attends it, we cannot doubt, but 
that you will be as ſollicitous to redeem and vindicate 
© the nation from that guilt and infamy, as we can be. 


The houſe of commons took the hint: and, in order 


to gritify his majeſty, and avenge themſelves for being 
diveſted of their power in 1648, and obliged to ſubmit 


to men whom they heartily hated on that account: the 


houſe of commons, I ſay, made up of the ſecluded 
members, who were agents and directors of the civil 
war, and men, for the moſt part, of like principles, 


took now an opportunity of avenging themſelves, un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of bringing regicides and par- 


ricides to juſtice, and vindicating the honour of the na- 
tion, And the houſe of lords, which for twelve years 
had been wholly ſuppreſſed, as they thought themſelves 
more wronged by the commonwealth party, readily fell 
in with the: commons, and even ſurpaſſed them in their 
dc iues of vengeance. In this diſpoſition, votes and re- 

; ſolutions 
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more moderate terms. Money was alſo 


readily provided, by the houſe of commons, 
for 


ſolutions paſſed : by which, perſons concerned in the 
tranſactions of the High Court of Juſtice, and the exe- 
cution of the Jate king, were exempted from the par- 
don to be granted by a bill then framing in the houſe of 
commons; and left to the laws, as interpreted by his 
majeſty's judges. — The fate of theſe men, it was no 


359 


way difficult to foreſee, A commiſſion was iſſued out, 


directed to reſtored cavaliers, to ſecluded members, to 
the officers of the crown, and the judges of 1/ezfmin/ter- 
hall: (worn enemies all to the men who were to be 
tried by them ; and who, without the help of the laws, 
by which, without doubt, they mult be found guilty, if 
rigorouſly and literally interpreted, would have taken 
care that they ſhould not paſs unpuniſhed. — It was in 
vain that the priſoners alledged, on their trials, that 
they had acted under the ſupreme power of the nation 
then in being, to which all orders and degrees of men 
had yielded obedience ; that they themſelves had honeſt 
intentions, and thought the ſentence pafled on his late 
- majeſty juſt and equitable; or, that thoſe who now were 
their judges had, in ſome meaſure, been miſled or miſ- 
taken as well as themſelves (1): nothing of this was at- 
tended to, The court declared, that the parliament, 
by whoſe authority they had acted, had no right to the 
name: that the power they had aſſumed, was uſurped : 
that, ſuppoſing it had not, they had no right to try and 
execute the king; and, conſequently, all concerned 
in it were traitors, guilty of compaſling and imagin- 
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for the paying and diſbanding the army, 


and 


ing the king's death, and liable to the conſequences of 
high treaſon, 

Such was the opinion of the judges: and, in conſe- 
quence hereof, thirteen perſons, at different times, were 
executed; who behaved, for the moſt part, with that 
intrepidity which enthuſiaſm, or conſcious innocency, 
inſpires. — Not content with this, many very eminent 
men wereſhutupin priſons; deprived of their fortunes, or 
incapacitated for public employs : and even perſons who 
were dead were attainted, and their bodies treated with 
infamy : and ſuch as neither the king, nor his great coun- 
cil now aſſembled, had been able to contend with, in the 
cabinet or in the field, were expoſed in a manner ſhock- 
ing to humanity, The ſufferings of theſe men, and 
the great change of affairs at this time, is very ingeni- 
ouſly conjectured to be alluded to, by Milton, in the 
following lines: 


© God of our fathers, what is man 
„That thou towards him, with hand ſo various, 
Or might I ſay contrarious, 
© Temper'{t thy providence through his ſhort courſe, 
Not ev'nly, as thou rul'ſt 
* Thy angelic orders and inferiour creatures mute, 
© Irrational and brute. 
Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That, wand'ring looſe about, 
Grow up and periſh, as the ſummer flie, 
© Heads without name no more remember d. 
: But 
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and laying up the navy: and his majeſty 
was 


© But ſuch as thou haſt ſolemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn'd 

To ſome great work, thy glory, 

And people's ſafety, which in part they effect: 

© Yet towards theſe, thus dignify'd, thou oft, 

« Amidſt their highth of noon, 

* Changeſt thy count'nance and thy hand, with no 

© regard 

Of higheſt favours paſt 

© From thee on them, or them to thee of ſervice ; 

© Not only doſt degrade them, or remit 

To life obſcur'd, which were a fair diſmiſſion, 

But throw'ſt them lower than thou didſt exalt 

© them high, 

© Unſcemly falls in human eye, 

Too grievous for the treſpaſs or omiſſion ; 

Oft leav'ſt them to the hoſtile ſword 

© Of heathen and prophane, their carcaſes 

© To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe captiv'd ; 

© Or to th' unjuſt tribunals, under change of times, 

© And condemnation of th' ingrateful multitude (m). 
DAMSON AGONISTES, 


To return, In the king, this might have been 
excuſeable, But that a houſe of commons, the lead- 
ing men of which had generouſly withſtood Charles I. 
in arms, in defence of their liberties; --- for theſe men 
to treat thus their.coadjutors in their noble work, be- 
cauſe they were deſirous of perfecting, and actually com- 

| ' pleated 
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was complimented with a revenue greater 
than 


pleated it, was highly unjuſtifiable. If indeed no power, 
no perſon, no community or body of men, not the pco- 
ple, either collectively or repreſentatively, have any 
coercive power over the perſon of the king, by the fun- 
damental laws, as was aſſerted by Sir Orlando Bridg- 
man on this occaſion (n); then the king's judges had 
no reaſon to complain. But if this doctrine was true, 
then were the leaders in the houſe of commons, who 
had waged war with the late king, and held him too in 
ſafe cuſtody till he would comply with their terms, 
traitors alſo; and liable to a like judgment. But as 
they denied this, and took care to vindicate their own 
arming againſt the king (o), and permitted not their 
hoſtile proceedings, in any act of parliament, to be called 
rebellion; it plainly appears, that they themſelves muſt 
have held à very different doctrine, and ought not to 
have ſet an example ſo fatal to poſterity. If a king 
© deſerves,” ſays an excellent writer, © to be oppoſed by 
© force of arms, he deſerves death: if he reduces his 
ſubjects to that extremity, the blood ſpilt in the quar- 
6 rel lies on him: the executing him afterwards, is 
© a meer formality ().“ This is unanſwerable. And 
whether Charles I. by exerciſing tyranny, was not the 
occaſion of his own and his peoples calamities, is freely 
left to the judgment of the intelligent reader, ---- Be- 
ſides, with ſubmiſſion, that could never be deemed an 
act of murder, which was intended as an act of ſafety 
and glory to the community. The king was in capti- 
vity, in conſequence of an unſucceſsful war with his 


people, ------ And why --- in the name of common 
; '- ſenſe 
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ſenſe --- muſt he be exempted from 2 fate he would 
certainly have inflicted on his opponents, had he been 
in their caſe and they in his? ------- Theſe men, in- 
deed, had no power, according to the antient ſettled 
laws of the kingdom, to deal thus with the king. 
But what had laws to do in war? The moment hoſti- 
lities commenced, law, as far as related to the ſeveral 
branches of the legiſlature, ceaſed: - the ſword was 
to decide the quarrel; and whatever the victor had a 
right to demand of the vanquiſhed, the vanquiſhed 
ought to ſubmit to. At the loweſt, this is ſelf-pre- 
ſervation : which is juſtly procured, though it be by the 
death of the adverſary. Had theſe men offended againſt 
the ſtatute of Treaſons in times of ſettled government, 
it would have been right to have indicted them thereon ; 
and they might have been juſtly told, that noman can juſ- 
tify treaſon. But the law, properly, was out of the caſe : 
though the lawyers, as uſual, made much uſe of it, and 
very virulently exclaimed againſt parricides, regicides, 
and traitors. In ſhort, as there had been great ex- 
ceſſes among all parties, and each thought they had 
reaſon to complain of another ; and as the nation ſeemed, 
at this time, to be filled with a common joy; a total 
act of indemnity ought to have been enacted, for all 
former proceedings. Of this ſentiment, it ſeems, were 
divers members of both houſes. © The Earl of Nor- 
© thumberland was heard to ſay, That though he had no 
© part in the death of the king, he was againſt queſ- 
© tioning thoſe who had been concerned in that affair; 
© that the example might be more uſeful to poſterity, 
© and profitable to future kings, by deterring them from 


future exorbitances, And the Lord Fairfax, on that 
ſubject, 
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© ſubject, plainly ſaid, that if any perſon muſt be ex- 
© cepted, he knew no man that deſerved it more than 
© himſelf ; who, being general of the army at that 
© time, and having power ſufficient to prevent the pro- 
< ceedings againſt the king, had not thought fit to make 
© uſe of it to that end (2). But ſome ſacrifices were 
to be made, to gratify revenge, and make court to the 
new monarch, 

Iwill conclude this note with the words of Lord 
Molefworth. It is certainly,” ſays he, © as much trea- 
* ſon and rebellion againſt. this conſtitution, and the 
© known laws, in a prince to endeavour to break through 
© them, as it is in people to riſe againſt him, whilſt he 
© keeps within their bounds, and does his duty. Our 
© conſtitution is a government of laws, not of perſons, 
© Allegiance and protection are obligations that cannot 
< ſubſiſt ſeparately ; when one fails, the other falls of 
© courſe. The true etymology of the word, Loyalty 
© (which has been ſo ſtrangely wreſted in the late reigns), 
< is an entire obedience to the prince, in all his com- 
© mands according to law; that is, to the laws them- 
« ſelves, to which we owe both an active and paſſive 
© obedience. By the old and true maxim, That the 
< king can do no wrong, nobody is fo fooliſh as to con+ 
© clude, that he has not ſtrength to murder, to offer vi- 
« olence to women, or power enough to diſpoſſeſs a man 
< wrongfully of his eſtate 3 or, that whatever he does 
© (how wicked ſoever) is juſt : but the meaning is, he 
© has no lawful power to do ſuch things; and our con- 
© ſtitution, conſiders no power as irreſiſtible, but what 

is lawful (7). 1 


Since the writing of the above, I find, by the Journals, 


that the houſe of commons not only juſtified thoſe who firſt 
took 
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than any of his predeceſſors (RR). The 
crown 


took up arms againſt Charles I. but alſo paid the arrears 
due to commanders of forces againſt that monarch. 
Faly 17, 1660, it was ordered, that the ſum of two 
© thouſand one hundred fifty-five pounds fifteen ſhillings 
© ten pence, the reſidue and remainder of three thou- 
« ſand one hundred fifty-five pounds fifteen ſhillings ten 
« pence, charged by ordinance of the lords and commons 
in parliament, on receipt of Goldſmiths-hall, and paya- 
© ble, in the year 1646, to the Lord Willoughby of Par- 
© ham, as due to him on his account, be, and hereby is, 
© charged on the Receipt of Exciſe, and to be paid by 
© the commiſhoners of exciſe, in courſe, to the ſaid Lord 
© WVilleughby of Parham.” ---- Maſſey, who had defended 
Gloucefter againſt the king; and Titus, another parlia- 
mentarian ; had 3000 J. each ordered them alſo on the 
exciſe (6). Surely the gentlemen who ordered theſe 


ſums, had no notion of the illegality of the reſiſtance J 


made to the late king. 


(RR) His majefly was complimented with à revenue 
greater than his predeceſſors.] In the Journal of Sept. 
4th, 1660, it is ſaid, © that Sir Heneage Finch reports 
from the committee, to whom it was referred to con- 
© fider of a revenue to be ſettled on the kings majeſty, 
© and the ſtate of the late kings revenue; an eſtimate of 
the preſent revenue of his majeſty, and ſeveral reſolves 
* of the ſaid committee: that is to ſay, That, according 
to the beſt information the committee could receive 
© from the officers heretofore employed about the reve- 
© nue, the total of the revenue, which came unto his 


late majeſty, amounted, from the year 1637 to the year 
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crown lands alſo, - though ſold under 
the 


© 1641 incluſive, communibus annis; unto eight hundred 
© ninety-five thouſand eight hundred and nineteen 
© pounds five ſhillings ; whereof two hundred and ten 
© thouſand four hundred ninety-three pounds ſeventeen 
* ſhillings and four pence did ariſe by payments parti) 
© riet warranted by law, partly expired: and that the ex- 
© pences of his ſaid late majeſty's government did amount, 
© communibus annis, to about two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year above the receipt; in which computa- 
© tion the incomes, ariſing by ſhip- money, are not com- 
* prehended : and that, by eſtimate, the preſent reve- 
© nue of his now majeſty may be computed at eight hun- 
© dred and nineteen thouſand three hundred ninety-eight 
pounds, or thereabouts, That is to ſay: By 


© The Cuſtoms, ——— — F 400,000 
© The compoſition for the Court of 

© Wards, ——— — 100,000 
© The Revenue of Farms and Rents, — 263,598 
The Office of Poſtage, ——o — 21,500 
© The Proceeds of Deane foreſt, —— 4, ooo 
© The Impoſition on Sea Coals exported, 8,000 
* Wine Licences, and other additions, 22,300 


& 819,308 


Of which ſum forty- five thouſand ſix hundred 
© ninety-eight pounds eighteen ſhillings and ſeven pence, 


« part 


th 
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the commonwealth for valuable conſi- 
derations, 


© part of the ſaid two hundred ſixty- three thouſand five 
hundred ninety-cight pounds, for farms and rents, is 
« caſual, and, for the moſt part, loit; viz, for the 
© mint, alum, tranſportation of gold, new-years gifts, 
© and inſtalled debts. He alſo reports ſome Reſolves of 
© the ſaid committee; viz. That a bill be tendered 
© to the houſe, for eſtabliſhing, and regulation, of the 
© office of poſtmaſter : That the like bill be tendered to 
the houſe, for wine licences : That a bill be prepared, 
for ſettling the lands of the crown, ſo that no grant of 
* the inheritance ſhall be good in law; nor any leaſe, 
* more than for three lives, or thirty-one years, where 
© athird part of the true yearly value is reſerved for a rent; 
© as it ſhall appear upon the return of a ſurvey ; which 
* that act is to take order for, that it may be ſpeedily had 
* and taken: That the houſe be deſired to move the 
© kings majeſty, that there be a forbearance to make 
© Jeaſes of lands, or other grants of the revenue, tilt 
© the ſaid act be paſſed : And that the ſaid committee 
© think fit, that the revenue, for the conſtant yearly 
* ſupport of his majeſty, be a revenue of twelve hun- 
* dred thouſand pounds a year. 

The queſtion being propounded, That the preſent 
* majeſty's ſhall be made up twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds a year; and the queſtion being put, That this 
* queſtion be now put; it paſſed in the affirmative : And 
* the main queſtion being put:; it was Reſolved, That 
the preſent kings majeſty's revenue ſhall be made up 
* twelve hundred thouſand pounds a year, Reſolved, 
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derations, were now, with the lands 
of the church, taken from the purchaſers, 


without 


© 'That this houſe doth agree with the committee, that 
© a bill be brought in, for eſtabliſhing, and regulation, 
© of the office of wine licences : and that another bill 
© be brought in, for ſettling the lands of the crown, 
© ſo as that no grant of the inheritance ſhall be 
good in law; nor any leaſe, for more than three 
lives, or one and thirty years, where a third part of 
the true yearly value is reſerved for a rent; as it 
© ſhall appear upon a ſurvey, which that act is to take 
© order for, to be ſpeedily had and taken: and that Mr, 
© Sollicitor General, and Mr. Serjeant Glyn, do prepare 
© and bring in bills accordingly. Reſolved, That this 
© houſe do agree with the committee, that the kings 
© majeſty be humbly moved, from this houſe, to forbear 
© to make any leaſes of lands, or other grants of the re- 
© venue of the crown, till the ſaid Jaſt-mentioned act 
The revenue was ſettled: but 
the bill for ſettling the lands of the crown, in the man- 
ner intended, was never perfected; and his majeſty, 
and his after-parliament, paid ſo little regard to the 
ſenſe of theſe men, who had done ſo much for him, 
that, in the Statute Book, we find, © An Act for ad- 
© yancing the ſale of fee-farm rents, and other rents (t:). 
So careleſs was he of the public ! I bave the 
more willingly tranſcribed the above from the Journals, 
as it will be a curioſity to many of my readers, and fur- 
niſh me with matter for an obſervation or two. 


1. We 
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without making them the leaſt fatisfac- 
tion 


I. We ſee here the whole ordinary revenue of the 
tate was in the power of the crown, and called the 
Revenue of the Crown; without any diſtinction of what 
was to be allotted for the Civil Liſt, and what for the 
current ſervice. In conſequence of this, the crown 
might take what it pleaſed for itſelf, and apply as lit- 
tle as it pleaſed to the public, —— This was, natu- 
rally, a ſource of great diſorders, 

2, Though this revenue was greater than any prince 
before enjoyed z yet was it far enough from enabling 
him to carry on the purpoſes of government, as he ma- 
naged matters. He had many times large ſums from 
the people, to carry on wars made for purpoſes far from 
national. And even in times of profound peace, a va- 
riety of ways and means were deviſed, to fill his pockets 
at the expence of the public. This appears from the 
Statute books. 

Sir William Petty aſſures us, © that, in this reign, the 
© ordinary charge of the government, in times of deep 
© and ſerene peace, was not ſix hundred pounds per an- 
num (u).“ What we now call the Civil Liſt, muſt 
then have been very enormous. One ſhould be apt to 
think, that his majeſty had no occaſion to become a pen- 
fioner - or a bankrupt. —— Mr, Hume obſerves, 
© that though the parliament voted, in general, that 
* 1,200,000 pounds a year ſhould be ſettled upon the king; 
© they aſſigned not any funds which would yield two- 
© thirds of that ſum (x).“ But he is miſtaken. The 
ſum of 2,680,000 J. was granted, and raiſed, for the 
public ſervices and civil liſt, the firſt ſeven months af- 
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tion (ss). A proceeding highly unjuſt, 
and 


ter the Reſtoration 3 whereof was diſburſed, for public 
ſervices, 1, 560, ooo J. and conſequently, the ſum ob- 
tained for the civil liſt muſt have been, in that time, 
1,120,000/. This is the very loweſt computation, 
For the ſufficiency of the funds, the curious reader will do 
well to conſult my authority (y). I will cloſe this note, 
by obſerving, that, though it is ſaid in Burnet, and re- 
peated by others, © that many members of the houſe 
© of commons aſſured the king, that, upon his reſtora- 
© tion, they intended both to have raiſed his authority, 
© and to have encreaſed his revenue; but that the Earl 
© of Clarendon had diſcouraged it, and that all his crea- 
< tures had poſſeſſed the houſe with ſuch jealouſies of the 


© king, that it was not thought fit to truſt him too much, 
© nor too far (z).“ I ſay, though this has been often 
ſaid, it is highly probable, there is no foundation for 
it ; ſeeing Clarendon himſelf, who ſeldom fails trum- 
peting his own praiſes, and is never ſo well pleaſed as 
when ſpeaking of himſelf, has not mentioned a word of 
this real ſervice to his country, had it been a fact, in 
the long and laboured vindication of himſelf, under the 
title of, A Continuation of his life.” 

(ss) The crown and church lands were taken from the 
purchaſers, without making them any ſatisfaction.] In 
the year 1646, an ordinance paſſed both houſes for the 
ſale of biſhops lands; as another had, by the like au- 
thority, for ſeizing the revenues of the king, queen, and 
prince, in 1643. Some of the biſhops lands were ſold 
in 1647; though the greater part remained in the hands 
of truſtees appointed by parliament. But no ſooner 

was 
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and injurious ; equally prejudicial to pri- 
vate 


was the commonwealth erected, than the lands of the 
crown, and the church, were ordered to be ſold, in or- 
der to enable the government to defend itſelf, and eaſe 
the people. Theſe ſales were alſo deemed a good ſecu- 
rity againſt the return of the exiled family ; as the va- 


lue was great, and the purchaſers many: who, it was 


ſuppoſed, would unite, as one man, againſt all ſuch as 
ſhould attempt to bring about a revolution in its favour. 


© to Ireland,” ſays Ludlow z a formidable fleet to put 
to ſea; another army to keep at home, for their own 
© defence; and a conſiderable force to guard the North 
© againſt the Scots, who had declared themſelves ene- 
© mics, and waited only an opportunity of ſhewing it 
with advantage; thought themſelves obliged to expoſe 
© to ſale ſuch lands as had been formerly poſſeſſed by 


* deans and chapters, that they might be enabled, there- 
© by, to defray ſome part of that great charge that lay 
© upon the nation. To this end, they authorized truſ- 
© tees to ſell the ſaid lands; provided they could do it 
© at ten years purchaſe at the leaſt : but ſuch was the 
© good opinion that the people had conceived of the 
© parliament, that moſt of thoſe lands were ſold at the 
© clear income of fifteen, ſixteen, and ſeventeen years; 
© one half of the ſums contracted for being paid down 
© for in ready money. Beſides which, the woods were 
© valued diſtinctly; and to be paid for according to the 


© valuation, All impropriations, belonging to the ſaid 


„ deans and chapters, as well as thoſe of the biſhops, 


either in poſſeſſion or reverſion, were reſerved from 
Bb 2 * ſale 


© The parliament having an army ready to ſend 
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vate property, and the public faith. _—— 
In 


© ſale to enlarge the maintenance of poor miniſters, 
© Yet this was not ſufficient to reſtrain that generation 
© of men from inveighing againſt the parliament, and 
* conſpiring with their enemies, both at home and 
© abroad, to weaken their hands, and, if poſſible, to 
render them unable to carry on the public ſervice, 
The fee-farm rents, formerly belonging to the crown, 
© were alſo ſold : and yet, ſuch was the neceſſity of af- 
fairs, that, notwithſtanding all this, the parliament 
found themſelves obliged to lay a tax of an hun- 
© dred and twenty thouſand pounds a month upon the 
nation; which burden they bore, for the moſt part, 
© without regret ; being convinced, that it was wholly 
© applied to the uſe of the public, and, eſpecially, be- 
© cauſe thoſe who impoſed it paid an equal proportion 
© with the reſt, The crown lands were aſſigned to pay 
the arrears of thoſe ſoldiers who were in arms in the 
year 1647; which was done by the influence of the 
* officers of the army, that were in the preſent ſervice : 
© whereby they made proviſion for themſelves, and neg- 
© leCted thoſe that appeared for the parliament at the firſt, 
and had endured the heat and burden of the day (a). 
I have given this paſſage at length; as it contains 
ſome things remarkable, beſides what is relative to the 
preſent ſubje&. —— Mr. Ludlow, ſoon after, ſays, The 
* parhament was careful to ſend money, recruits, and 
© all manner of ſupplies neceſſary, to Ireland; which 
© they were the better enabled to do, by thoſe great 
* ſums of money daily brought in by the purchaſers. of 
© the 
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In return for ſuch mighty favours, his 
majeſty 


the lands of deans and chapters, which they thought 
fit, for the reaſons before-mentioned, to expoſe to 
* ſale: which, as it was an advantage to the nation in 
general, by eaſing them of ſome part of their contri- 
* butions, ſo was it no detriment to any of thoſe pur- 
© chaſers who were heartily engaged in the public ſer- 
© yice ; ſince, if the tide ſhould turn, and our enemies 
* become prevalent, ſuch perſons were likely to have no 
© better ſecurity for the enjoyment of their own pater- 
© nal eſtates. Upon this conſideration, I contracted 
with the truſtees commiſſioned by the parliament for 
the mannors of Et Knzel and Upton, in the county 
of Wilts, wherein I employed that portion which I 
© had received with my wife; and a greater ſum, ariſing 
from the ſale of a part of my patrimonial eſtate (5). 

We may well ſuppoſe, that many other equally 
zealous republicans, induced by like motives, became 
purchaſers of theſe lands from the commiſſioners, as 
they in fact did, Not but ſome of different parties were 
ready enough to contract for them, and take poſſeſſion 
of them ; as they were deemed the beſt, according to 
their value, in the kingdom, The names of Lord Fair- 
fax, and Richard Cromwell, are to be found in the liſt of 
thoſe who bought biſhqps lands (c) ; as well as Arthur 
Haſilrig's, Ludlow's, and many others; who, relying 
on the public faith, parted with their money to advance 
their own and their country's welfare. Add to 
this, that great numbers of the officers and ſoldiers 
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majeſty behaved with much ſeeming 
affec- 


lands which had been forfeited to the commonwealth b 

ſuch who had oppoſed their authority, or eſcheated to them 
on the extinction of monarchy and epiſcopacy. This, of 
courſe, produced aſſignments, ſettlements, and entails; 
wherein families were intereſted, and their poſterity con- 
cerned, The government thought this a good ſecurity a- 
gainſt kingſhip: and men of the beſt ſenſe imagined, that, 
whatever happened, no one would venture to ſnatch 
them out of the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, on ac- 
count of their numbers, qualities, and connexions, 
It is ſaid, there were above four hundred thouſand fa- 
milies engaged to the parliament, by way of purchaſe, in 
the nation (4). They were, however, miſtaken, I 
have before obſerved, that the king, in his declaration 
from Breda, had ſaid, © Becauſe, in the continued diſ- 
© trations of ſo many years, and ſo many and great re- 


volutions, many grants and purchaſes of eſtates have 


© been made to and by many officers, ſoldiers, and 
others, who are now poſſeſſed of the ſame, and who 
may be liable to actions at law, upon ſeveral titles; 
© weare willing, that all ſuch differences, and all things 
relating to ſuch grants, ſales, and purchaſes, ſhall be 
determined in parliament ; which can beſt provide for 
the juſt ſatisfaction of all men who are concerned. 
This ſeemed to ſatisfy. But how reaſonable ſoever this 
might appear, it is certain, the matter was referred to 
a very partial tribunal. For the parliament, though ex- 

tremely moderate when compared with the ſucceeding 

ane, was averſe to the commonwealth party, and no 
| leſs 


af 
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affection towards his people; and great 


regard 


leſs defirous of their deſtruction than his majeſty and 
his followers. They had diveſted them of their power; 
puniſhed their leaders; and, to make a final end, they 
ſtripped them of their poſſeſſions, and thereby diſabled 
them from ever making head againſt them for the future. 
But this was a work of art, and time. For the 
lord chancellor, in a conference held between the lords 
and commons, ſoon after the Reſtoration, having taken 
notice, *that, as the king had been long deprived of his 
rights, ſo had the queen too; and therefore their lord- 
F ſhips did earneſtly recommend it to the commons, that 
© they would pleaſe ta put it into a ſpeedy way, that the 
© queen may receive the rents, dues, and profits of her 
© jointure ; and the rather, becauſe it was a thing eſtab- 
© liſhed upon publick treaty betwixt the two crowns ; 
band therefore this nation (and the houſe eſpecially) 
© were bound, in honour and juſtice, to take care of it: 
© his lordſhip, I ſay, having taken notice of this, deſired 
© alſo, that they would take along with them the care of 
* the purchaſers ; and then added a requeſt, that they 
would take into their thoughts what his majeſty had 
© been deprived of ſo long, if they thought fit (e). — 
The meaning of this was pretty plain. But to diſguiſe 
it for the preſent, as the army was on foot, Mr. Hollis, 
the reporter of the conferences, ſaid, that the lord chan- 
« cellor did afterwards give him this explanation of the 
© laſt clauſe, that there will appear many caſes, wherein 
e both the ſtate and the queen have been cozened- by 
c the detention of monies in the tenants hands.” 
Whereupon it was reſolved, That it be referred to a 
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regard for their welfare and happineſs. 


who accuſed her majeſty of high treaſon, and ſequeſtered B 
the royal revenues! And yet very certain it is, that the 
committee, to whom the matters relative to the queen 
were now referred, was made up of many of thoſe men 
who had the greateſt ſhare in thoſe memorable tranſacti- 

Y 18. ibid, ons (). Such alteration in mens ſentiments and be- 
haviour is there under change of times ! 

In purſuance of this reſolution, it was ordered, June 
16th following, © that a ſtay be forthwith made of all 
© waſte upon any of the lands of the queens jointure 
and on any lands of the kings: and, a few days af- 
terwards, it was reſolved, © that her majeſty be forth- 
with reſtored to the poſſeſſion of ſeveral mannors, 
houſes, and lands, purchaſed by perſons whoſe eſtates 
are liable to forfeiture.” Among theſe were the ma- 
nors of Ampthill, Crowland, Somerſham, Noneſuch Houſe 


and 


Pro- 

© committee, to conſider of the ſtate of the queens ma- and 

« jeſty's jointure; and to inform themſelves what part ma 
| © thereof is ſold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, and what re- wh 
4 © mains unſold ; what part of that, which is fold, hath ton 
| q © been forfeited ſince the ſale, and what not; and, N , 
4 © where any part is not forfeited, what conſideration Ti 
4 © will be fit to be had of the reſpective purchaſers; what kir 
© deceits have been uſed in the purchaſing any part 80 
w © thereof; what rents remain in any of the tenants hands; he 
; [ and likewiſe to conſider of a ſum of money, to be pre- th 
h j < ſently provided for the queens majeſty's preſent ſup- . { 
4 © port.” The houſe of commons, we ſee, ſoon com- ; | 
ji 4 nienced good courtiers, at leaſt in their own apprehen- Y 
4 fions, and were a very different kind of men from thoſe 8 
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Proclamations were iſſued againſt the re- 
bels 


and Park, the manor of Richmond, Noneſuch Great Park, 
manor of Veſt Walton, and the manor of Oldcourt, 
which had been purchaſed by Colonel Okey, Mr. Mal- 
ton, Mr. Scr#ope, Major General Lambert, Sir Gregory 
Norton, the Colonels Pride and I/halley, and Alderman 
Tichborne (g); men obnoxious as judges of the late 
king, and the ſupporters of thoſe who had changed the 
government in 1648. Things, howeyer, did not reſt 
here. The confidence increaſing between his majeſty, 

the parliament, and the pope, the houſe of lords reſolved, 

© that the king's and queen's majeſties ſhould be, and was 
© thereby, reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all his and her ho- 
© nors, jointure, manors, lands, rents, and hereditaments, 
© notwithſtanding any ſales, alienations, or diſpoſitions, 
© made by any pretended authority whatſoever (h), — 
Beſides this, acts of parliament paſſed, for reſtoring the 
eſtates of ſuch noblemen as had been forfeited for their 
adherence to the royal cauſe; and they were put in full 
poſſeſſion of them, without any conſideration of the pur- 
chaſers. With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues, it ſeems to have been the intention of the houſe of 
commons, to have ſettled part of them for the mainte- 
nance of the inferior clergy ; to reſtore others to the 
church, ſuch eſpecially as had been bought by the chief 
managers from 1648 to 1660 ; and to veſt the property 
of the remainder, in thoſe who had bought them on the 
faith of the parliament, before it was ſubjected by the 
army (i). But the court, having no liking to theſe pro- 
jects, with great art and dexterity, put off the conclu- 


ſion of their reſolutions, by promiſes never intended to 
| be 
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bels in Treland, a people moſt hateful} 
to 


be kept, till the parliament was diſſolved ; whereby all 
became upon a footing: that is, the whole revenues re- 


verted to the church, in the ſame unequal proportions 
as they before had been in. 


Thus were men, who had relied on the faith of the 
public, and advanced their monies for the defence of the 
rights and liberteis of the people, in oppoſition to regal 
and ecclefiaſtical tyranny, deprived of their properties, 
for no fault but their credulity, in thinking, that the 
ſon of a tyrant, and his lawleſs followers, would have 
any regard to right and equity in their treatment of their 
opponents. And thus were the eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
which, wiſely managed, might have been made uſefu} 
to the ſtate, and provided well for the ſtate clergy at 
the ſame time, permitted to revert into the hands of 


men to whom they have ſeldom done good, unleſs the 


enabling them to live in pomp, ſplendor, and luxury, 
ſhould be thought ſuch. There were not more 
than nine or ten biſhops living at the time of the Re- 
ſtoration (4). Theſe were old ; and might have been 
well provided for during life, No ecclefiaſtic had any 
claim, in equity, to their revenues after them; and, 


conſequently, if the preſent poſſeſſors muſt be deprived 


of them for paſt offences, the ſtate ſhould have applied 
them to the uſe of the public, whereby the people 
would have been greatly eaſed for generations to come. 
— Yea, juſtice, in part at leaft, might have been done 
to the purchaſers, even though the revenues were, for 
the future, to flow in their old channel. For almoſt 
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to the Engliſb; againſt vicious and de- 
bauched 


c all the leaſes of the church eſtates over Enzland were 
fallen in, there having been no renewal for twenty 
6 years. The leaſes for years were determined: and 
© the wars had carried off ſo many men, that moſt of 
© the leaſes for lives were fallen into the incumbents 
© hands. So that the church eſtates were in them : 
tand the fines, raiſed by the renewing the leaſes, roſe 
© to about a million and a half (/).” ---- Had this mo- 
ney been given to the honeſt and fair purchaſers, it 
probably would have went far towards making them ſa- 
tisfaction. But as it was pocketted by the biſhops, 
and other eccleſiaſtics, there was great ground for com- 
plaint of injuſtice and oppreſſion. Very many families 
were reduced to the deepeſt poverty and diſtreſs, by theſe 
proceedings. Dr. Cornelius Burgeſs, who had 
bought many church lands, and rebuilt the Dean's houſe 
at Wells, at the expence of 1500 or 2000 f. for which 
he had been offered 12000 and odd pounds but a year 
before the Reſtoration, at this time loſt all; and became 
ſo poor, that he had not bread to eat (m). Dr. Barlow 
imputes this to the divine juſtice; --- but, in truth, it 
ought to be placed to the iniquity of the times, when 
truth, juſtice, equity, and every thing right, had much 
leſs regard paid to them, than bigottfy, ſuperſtition, 
malice, and revenge, — It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that the purchaſers did not ſubmit quietly to this treat- 
ment. The aboye-mentioned Dr, Burgeſs publiſhed 
ſeveral treatiſes, I find, on this ſubject. Here are their 
titles, according ta Mr. Wed : | : 

1. No 
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Critical Ac- 
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Charles I. 


p. 400. 


(e) Athe- 
næ, vol, ii, 
© 349 · 


Hosen 
bauched perſons; againſt fighting duels; 


for 


© x. No ſacrilege nor ſin to aliene or purchaſe the 
lands of biſhops, or others, whoſe offices are abo- 
© liſhed. Lond. 1659. 2d edit, of this book. There 
„was a 3d edit. Lond. 1660, reviſed and abbreviated 
© for the ſervice of the parliament, 

© 2. A caſe concerning the lawfulneſs of buying 
© biſhops lands. 

© 3. Another paper, reported to be his, wherein the 
© kings majeſty is attempted, by the offer of five hun- 
* dred thouſand pounds, to make good, by an act of 

© parliament, the purchaſes of biſhops, deans, and chap- 
© ters lands, for 99 years. Printed 1660. 

Charles I. we know, conſented to ſomething of a 
like nature, at the treaty of Newport, for the ſatisfac- 


tion of purchaſers z though ſacriledge and ſchiſm were ag 


offenſive to his noſtrils, as to thoſe of his pious ſon and 
ſucceſſor (n). 

4. Apology for purchaſers of lands late of biſhops, 
© deans, and chapters. This is a ſheet in folio; and 
© therein,” ſays Mood, is ſhewn a great deal of read- 
© ing (o). 

None of theſe tracts have fallen under my inſpection. 
—— But I have now before me a little treatiſe, intitled, 
* Fides- Anglicana : or, A plea for the public-faith of 
© theſe nations. By George Wither” A man held in 
ſome eſteem, in his own time, a3 a poet; but ſince, 
long ſince, neglected and forgot in that capacity. This 
is a ſenſible, bold piece; and contains many things 
worth peruſing. Take the following extract as a ſpe- 
cimen. — As for the lands claimed by the prelates, 

© there 
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for ſuppreſſing diſorderly meetings at 


taverns, 


© there is little hope the late purchaſers will have any 
« conſiderable redreſs in lieu of them, if the ſaid prelates 
© be permitted to proceed as they begin: for (excepting 
two or three of them, as this remonſtrant hath heard, 
© who perhaps deſire the epiſcopal function ſhould be re- 
« duced to the priſtine conſtitution) ſo ambitious are they 
of pre-heminence, and ſo greedily hunt after immode- 
© rate riches in their old age, that, regarding neither 
© the tears of the oppreſſed nor orders of parliament *, 
© nor the kings gracious condeſcenſions publiſhed on 
© the behalf of purchaſers, they, following the dictates of 
© their own avarice, take up the whole rents, make 
© forcible entries, grant leaſes to them who will give 
© moſt, and arbitrarily ſeize the eſtates of the purchaſers, 


© before the times limited are expired, or the kings 
com- 


* In the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, it is ſaid, © Whereas com- 
© plaint hath been made, that ſeveral riots have been committed, and forci- 
© ble entries made, upon the poſſeſſions of divers perſons, ecclefiaſtical and 
© temporal, who have been ſettled in the ſaid poſſeſſions by order of one or 
© both houſes of parliament, or other lawful or pretended authority; and 
© that without any order of parliament, or legal evition ; to the diſturbance 
© of the public peace, whilſt the'e matters are under the conſideration of the 
© parliament : it is therefore ordered, by the and commons, in 
© parliament aſſembled, that no perſon, or perſons, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, 
© ſhall preſume, indirectly or forcibly, to enter upon or diſturb the ſaid poſ- 
© ſeflions, or any of them, till the parliament take order therein, or an eviction 
© be had by due courſe of law, 

«* Reſolved, That this order be re committed to the ſame committee, to put 
© it into the form of a proclamation, to be offered to the kings majeſty ; 
0 1 the word, © indirectly.“ This was on the 28th of May, 1660. 

A proclamation was accordingly iflued, June 1, following, for quieting 
« poſſeſſions,” 
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taverns, and tipling-houſes; for a ge- 
neral 


* commiſſioners can have time to take their cauſes into 
* conſideration z and before many can have means to 
« preſent them, or be in a capacity to treat, This re- 
* monſtrant, in particular, having now loſt, about eight 


« years, 300 l. per annum, in a purchaſe of their lands 


* who were heretofore called delinquents, which lands 
« colt him as good as almoſt twenty years purchaſe in 
ready money. Alfo 1681/7. 15 ſhillings and eight 
« pence, charged by ordinance upon the exciſe in courſe, 
* which, with the intereſt thereof, hath been eighteen 
« years almoſt unpaid. And now he is in danger to loſe 
totally between five and fix hundred pounds per annum 
more, in prelates lands, in poſſeſſion and reverſion; 
part whereof coming into poſſeſſion the laſt year, be- 
ing unſtockt, and not demiſable, by reaſon the title is 
diſparaged, hath coſt him in taxes, with other duties 


_ © and neceſſary diſburſements therein diſpended, more 


than twice ſo much as he could raiſe out of them, by 
« occaſion of the ſaid prelates forcible intruſions, The 
«* remainder of this remonſtrants ſtock and goods, were, 
© by attachments out of the ſaid prelates own courts 
(without arreſt, or any cauſe formerly made known, 
© according to equity, or the common-law of this land), 

< illegally (and ſome of them, as he thinks, feloniouſly) 
© taken in the night, and carried away by the ſaid pre- 
© Jates officers or agents, being ſtrangers, without any 
* known lawful officer. And the ſaid remonſtrant nei- 
* ther being at home, nor having the liberty of his per- 
ſon, or any other means left to defend himſelf againſt 


ſuch outrages, or to maintain his family, but by cha- 


- * rity, 
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neral thankſgiving, and a general pardon, 
in 


* rity, is, by this uſage, and that which hath been 
thereby occaſioned, deprived of as much of his eſtate, 
© as, being ſold to the value, and proportionably diſtri- 
© buted, might have ſatisfied moſt of his perſonal debts, 
© had it not been fo torn from him by ſome unconſcion- 
© able creditors, and the ſaid officers maliciouſly confede- 
© rating together to the taking away, at the third part of 
© the value, the remainder of his houſehold ſtuff, wear- 
* ing apparel, victuals, and the beds whereon his wife, 
children, and ſervants lay; as alſo the wood in his yard, 
© without any other authority but will and pleaſure, for 
© the uſe of the prelates now tenant ; who, being re- 
© puted (perhaps becauſe a papiſt) a true ſon of the 
© church, is now ſeated upon that farm which he hath 
* forcibly ſeized; ſome of his ſaid agents being ſo ſhame- 
© leſs, as to make anſwer, when the illegality of their 
< proceedings was objected, that this remonſtrant ſhould 
© not be left able to proſecute his remedy at law, or 
words to that effect, which they have made good: 
© infomuch that this remonſtrant is compelled, in his 
© old age, to ſhut up himſelf in a lone room, without a 
£ ſervant, night and day, both in ſickneſs and health; 
© his wife neceſſitated, above fiſty miles diſtant, to keep 
« poſſeſſion, with her maid, in a naked houſe, ſtanding 
© far from neighbours (and much farther from honeſt 
© men), and his children and ſervants being ſcattered 
© to ſeek harbour and livelihood where they can get it. 
This, and much worſe, is the remonſtrants preſent 
© outward condition, by delay of the relief hoped for, 
© and by his being thereby diſabled to proſecute means 
of 
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in purſuance of the declaration from 


Breda. 


© of redrefling his grievances any further. In the like 
© condition (as he believeth) many thouſands are at this 
© day among the ſaid purchaſers, lenders, and ſuch as 
© fall under them, by the ruin of thoſe who are impo- 
veriſhed by their wants (). In another place, he 
ſays, either the long parliament had power to make 
© ſuch ſales, and grant ſuch ſecurities; or they had not. 
© If they had ſuch a power, then their ſales and ſecuri- 
© ties muſt be allowed and confirmed; or, at leaſt (if, 
© in law and equity, reſtitution of what was by them 
© ſold ought to be made to the former poſſeſſors), then 
© recompence muſt be given another way ; elſe, in- 
© juſtice is committed; God, and the nation, are diſ- 
© honoured ; and many thouſand families, and innocent 
© perſons, will be unmercifully expoſed to ruin. — On 
© the other part, if it ſhould be granted, that the 
« foreſaid parliament aſſumed and exerciſed, wilfully, 
© a power not thereto belonging, to the damnifying of 
© thoſe who confided in them; that parliament's ſucceſ- 
« ſors ought then, in juſtice, to award ſatisfaQtion out 
© of their eſtates who arrogated ſuch an unwarrantable 
power, as far as they will extend, it they can be diſ- 
© tinguiſhed from thoſe among them who were guiltleſs. 
And if that diſtinction cannot be made, or the damages 
© exceed their abilities; then condign ſatisfaction ſhould 
© be made out of their common purſe who intruſted thoſe 
with public faith: for the greateſt part of the people 
© have often been too careleſs upon whom they impoſe 
that confidence; and, perhaps, will be more wary, when 
© they have well paid for it, what perſons they chuſe; 

and 
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Breda. The laſt was a prelude to the 


famous 


© and be ſo wiſe, as to conſider, that they who have not 
vit enough to govern their private eſtates, or they who 
© conſume many thouſands of pounds in alehouſes, inns, 
© and taverns (whoſe reckonings, as this remonſtrant 
© hears, are not yet paid), to procure themſelves to be 
© elected by feaſtings and drunkenneſs, had, probably, 
© ſome worſe ends in being ſo prodigal, than a ſincere 


383 


intention to ſerve God, their king, and their coun- 


© try (p). Rut all that this writer got by ſpeaking freely 
on this ſubject, was, a confinement in Newgate, and 
afterwards in the Tower ; where he was debarred pen, 
ink, and paper; and an impeachment was ordered, by 
the houſe of commons, to be drawn up againſt him (). 
—— $o dangerous a thing is it to ſpeak truth, at certain 
ſeaſons! Happily, however, there are perſons who 
will dare to do it at all times; and, thereby, keep in 
ſome awe lawleſs oppreſſors. May the praiſe of ſuch be 
eternal |! Let us now hear Lord Clarendon's account 
of this matter, 
© alive,” ſays he, and ſuch deans and chapters as were 
© numerous enough for the corporation, who had been 
© long kept faſting, had now appetites proportionable. 
© Moſt of them were very poor, and had undergone 
great extremities ; ſome of the biſhops having ſup- 
ported themſelves, and their families, by teaching 
© ſchools, and ſubmitting to the like low condeſcenſions. 
* And others ſaw, that if they died before they were en- 
© abled to make ſome proviſion for them, their wives and 
© children muſt unavoidably ſtarve : and therefore they 
© made haſte to enter upon their own. And now an ordi- 

Vor. I. Cc *nance 


The old biſhops, who remained 
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in purſuance of the declaration from B 
Breda. 

© of redrefling his grievances any further. In the like 60 
condition (as he believeth) many thouſands are at this Gy 
© day among the ſaid purchaſers, lenders, and ſuch as 18. 
fall under them, by the ruin of thoſe who are impo- C2 
(%) Fides © veriſhed by their wants (o). In another place, he « þ 
On ſays, either the long parliament had power to make ce 
Lond. 1660, * ſuch ſales, and grant ſuch ſecurities ; or they had not. « { 
© If they had ſuch a power, then their ſales and ſecuri- 1 
© ties muſt be allowed and confirmed; or, at leaſt (if, T 
© in law and equity, reſtitution of what was by them on 
© ſold ought to be made to the former poſſeſſors), then aft 
© recompence muſt be given another way; elſe, in- in] 
© juſtice is committed; God, and the nation, are diſ- thi 
© honoured ; and many thouſand families, and innocent * 
© perſons, will be unmercifully expoſed to ruin. — On ſez 
© the other part, if it ſhould be granted, that the wi 
« foreſaid parliament aſſumed and exerciſed, wilfully, ſo1 
© a power not thereto belonging, to the damnifying of ete 
© thoſe who confided in them; that parliament's ſucceſ- of 
« ſors ought then, in juſtice, to award ſatisfaction out 6 7 
© of their eſtates who arrogated ſuch an unwarrantable oy 
power, as far as they will extend, if they can be diſ- 1 
© tinguiſhed from thoſe among them who were guiltleſs. 1 
And if that diſtinction cannot be made, or the damages « 
© exceed their abilities; then condign ſatisfaction ſhould F 
© be made out of their common purſe who intruſted thoſe « f 
with public faith: for the greateſt part of the people « | 
© have often been too careleſs upon whom they impoſe « ; 
that confidence; and, perhaps, will be more wary, when c 
© they have well paid for it, what perſons they chuſe 4 
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Breda. The laſt was a prelude to the 
famous 


© and be ſo wiſe, as to conſider, that they who have not 
© wit enough to govern their private eſtates, or they who 
© conſume many thouſands of pounds in alehouſes, inns, 
© and taverns (whoſe reckonings, as this remonſtrant 
© hears, are not yet paid), to procure themſelves to be 
© elected by feaſtings and drunkenneſs, had, probably, 
© ſome worſe ends in being ſo prodigal, than a ſincere 
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intention to ſerve God, their king, and their coun- 


© try (2). But all that this writer got by ſpeaking freely 
on this ſubject, was, a confinement in Newgate, and 
afterwards in the Tower; where he was debarred pen, 
ink, and paper; and an impeachment was ordered, by 
the houſe of commons, to be drawn up againſt him (g). 
—— $o dangerous a thing is it to ſpeak truth, at certain 
ſeaſons! Happily, however, there are perſons who 
will dare to do it at all times; and, thereby, keep in 
ſome awe lawleſs oppreſſors. May the praiſe of ſuch be 
eternal ! Let us now hear Lord Clarendon's account 
of this matter, 
« alive,” ſays he, © and ſuch deans and chapters as were 
© numerous enough for the corporation, who had been 
© long kept faſting, had now appetites proportionable. 
© Moſt of them were very poor, and had undergone 
great extremities ; ſome of the biſhops having ſup- 
© ported themſelves, and their families, by teaching 
© ſchools, and ſubmirting to the like low condeſcenſions. 
© And others ſaw, that if they died before they were en- 
© abled to make ſome proviſion for them, their wives and 
© children muſt unayoidably ſtarve : and therefore they 
© made haſte to enter upon their own. And now an ordi- 
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© nance of parliament had not ſtrength enough to bat. 
© ter an act of parliament, They called their old te- 
© nants to account for rent, and to renew their eſtates 
if they had a mind to it; for molt old leaſes were ex- 
© pired in the long continuance of the war, and the old 
© tenants had been compelled, either to purchaſe a new 
© right and title from the ſtate (when the ordinance was 


4 paſſed for taking away all biſhops, deans, and chap- 


ters, and for ſelling all the lands that belonged to 
© them), or to ſell their preſent eſtates to thoſe who had 
© purchaſed the reverſion and inheritance thereof: ſo 
© that both the one and the other, the old tenants and 
© the new purchaſers, repaired to the true owners as ſoon 
© as the king was reſtored ; the former. expecting to be 
© reſtored again to the poſſeſſion of what they had ſold, 


© under the unreaſonable pretence of a tenant right (as 


© they called it), becauſe there remained yet (as in many 


© caſes there did) a year or fome other term of their old 
© leaſes unexpired, and becauſe they had, out of conſci- 
* ence, forborn to buy the inheritance of the church, 
© which was offered to them : and for the refuſal there- 
© of, and ſuch a reaſonable fine as was uſual, they hoped 
© to have a new leaſe, and to be re- admitted to be te - 
© nants to the church. The other, the purchaſers 
© (amongſt which there were ſome very infamous perſons), 
© appeared as confident, and did not think that, accord- 
© ing to the clemency praCtiſed towards all ſorts of men, 
© it could be thought juſtice, that they ſhould loſe the 
© entire ſum they had diſburſed upon the faith of that 


© government which the whole kingdom ſubmitted to; 


© but that they ſhould, inſtead of the inheritance they 
© had an ill title to, have a good leaſe for lives, or 
years, granted to them by them who had now the 

| | 5.0.5 on; 
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© right; at leaſt, that upon the old rent and moderate 
* fines, they ſhould be continued tenants to the church, 
without any regard to thoſe who had ſold both their 
* poſſeſſion, and with that all the right or title that they 
© might pretend to, for a valuable conſideration. And 
they had the more hope of this, becauſe the king had 
granted a commiſſion, under the great ſeal of Eng- 
© land, to ſome lords of the council, and to other emi- 
© nent perſons, to ifiterpoſe and mediate with the biſhops 
© and clergy in ſuch caſes as ought not to be proſecuted 
© with rigour. But the biſhops and clergy, concerned, 
© had not the good fortune to pleaſe their old or their 
© new tenants, They had been very barbarouſly uſed 
© themſelves ; and that had too much quenched all ten- 
© derneſs towards others. They did not enough diſtin- 
© guiſh between perſons : nor did the ſuffering any man 
© had undergone for fidelity to the king, or his affection 
© to the church, eminently exprefled, often prevail for 
© the mitigation of his finez or if it did ſometimes, 
© three or four ſtories of the contrary, and in which 
© there had been ſome unreaſonable hardneſs uſed, made 
© a greater noiſe, and ſpread farther, than their exam- 


© ples of charity and moderation. And as honeſt men 


did not uſually fare the better for any merit; ſo the 
«© purchaſers, who offered moſt money, did not fare the 
© worſe for all the villanies they had committed. And 
© two or three unhappy inſtances of this kind, brought 
© ſcandal upon the whole church ; as if they had been 
© all guilty of the ſame exceſſes, which they were 
< far from. And by this means the new biſhops, who 
did not all follow the precedents made by the old, un- 
© derwent the ſame reproaches: and many of them who 


© had moſt adhered to their order, and for ſo doing had 
| Cc 2 © under- 
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© undergone, for twenty years together, ſundry perſe. 
© cutions and oppreſſions, were not, in their preſent 

© paſſion, ſo much pleaſed with the renewing it as they 
expected to have been. Yet upon very ſtrict exami- 
nation of the true grounds of all thoſe miſpriſions (ex- 
© cept ſome few inſtances which cannot be defended} 
© there will be found more paſſion than juſtice in them; 
and that there was even a neceſſity to raiſe as much 
© money as could be, juſtly, for the repairing the ca- 
< thedrals, which were all miſerably ruinated or defaced; 
© and for the entirely building up many houſes of the 
© prebends, which had been pulled down or let fal} to 
© the ground. And thoſe ways, much more of thoſe 


| © monies, which were raiſed by fines, were ifſued and 


© expended, than what went into the private purſes of 
* them who had a right to them, and had need enough 
© of them. But the time began to be froward again, 
© and all degrees of men were hard to be pleaſed ; eſpe- 
« cially when they ſaw one claſſis of men reſtored to 
© more than they had ever loſt, and preferred to a plenty 
© they had never been acquainted with; whilſt them- 
© ſelves remained remedileſs after ſo many ſufferings, 
© and without any other teſtimony of their courage and 
© fidelity, than in the ruin of their fortunes, and the ſale 
© of their inheritance (7).” Such is his lordſhip's ac- 
count of this buſineſs : an account obſcure, confuſed, 
and imperfect ; but yet ſufficient to give the attentive 
reader light enough to perceive that great injuſtice and 
oppreſhon were exerciſed in it. — He that lends 
© upon public faith, is ſecurity for his own money,” 
ſays one; © and can blame none, more than himſelf, if 
© never paid, Common debts, like common lands, ly- 
81 ing ever moſt neglected (5). The purchaſers had but 

4 too 
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famous act of indemnity and oblivion (TT), 


{o 


too much cauſe to think ſo at this time. Though, 
great as the public debt at preſent is, it is to be hoped, 
the public faith will never more be ſo ſcandalouſly 
broken. 

(TT) The att of indemnity and oblivion, ] The king, 
in his declaration from Breda, ſays, * We do, by theſe 
« preſents, declare, that we do grant a free and general 
pardon, which we are ready, upon demand, to paſs, 
under our Great Seal of England, to all our ſubjects, 
* of what degree or quality ſoever, —— excepting only 
* ſuch perſons as ſhall hereafter be excepted by parlia- 
ment.“ The houſe of commons, in conſequence of 
this, © Reſolved, That the houſe doth declare, that, in 
the name of themſelves and of all the commons of 
England, they do lay hold of his majeſty's free and ge- 
© neral pardon, tendered in his gracious declaration, 
given under his majeſty's ſign manual and privy ſignet, 
at his court at Breda, with reſervation to except ſuch 
« perſons as ſhall be excepted, by this preſent parlia- 
© ment, in the act of general pardon and oblivion, ? 
— It was, moreover, * Reſolved, That this houſe, with 
© their ſpeaker, do attend his majeſty, and preſent this 
© their vote and declaration to him ; with their humble 
* defire, that it may be as effectual to all his ſubjects in 
particular (except as before excepted), as if every of 
them had at any time, ſince the firſt of May laſt, per- 
* ſonally laid hold upon his majeſty's grace and pardon 
© and by public act declared their doing ſo: and that his 
* majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to declare his ac- 

* ceptance 1 „ and, by his royal pro- 
Cc 3 © clamation, 
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ſo eſſential to the ſecurity and ſafety of 
the 


© clamation, to aſſure the hearts of his ſubjects of the 
* ſame (:).“ A proclamation, accordingly, was iſſued: 
but the bill ſtuck long in the houſe, through difference 
of ſentiment concerning the perſons to be excepted ; 
and ſome diſputes with the lords, relative to the mean- 
ing of the proclamation for ſummoning the perſons who 
ſat in judgment on the late king, to ſurrender them- 
ſelves. This excited uneaſineſs, jealouſies, and fears, 
To remove theſe, his majeſty very wiſely ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the commons, by Mr. Secretary Morrice; in 
which (after highly applauding their proceedings, and 
magnifying their affections to him, as well as his own 
regard to his people), he ſays, — © It is evident, that 
© all we have or do offer, doth not enough compoſe the 
© minds of our people; nor, in their opinions, can their 
* ſecurity be provided for, till the act of indemnity and 
© oblivion be paſſed; and we find great induſtry is uſed 
© by thoſe, who do not wiſh that peace to the kingdom 
they ought to do, to perſuade our good ſubjects, that 
* we have no mind to make good our promiſes, which, 
Fin truth, we dcfire to perform for our own ſake as 
© well as theirs: and we do therefore very earneſtly re- 
* commend it to you, that all poſſible expedition be 
* uſed in the paſſing that moſt neceſſary act, whereby 
our good ſubjects generally will be ſatisfied, that their 
« ſecurity is in their own hands, and depends upon 
their future actions; and that they are free for all that 
cis paſt; and fo all the endeavours of ill men will be diſ- 
appointed, which would perſwade them not to do well 
now, becauſe they haye heretofore done amiſs, And 
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the king and the people. 


© we are the more engaged to this our recommendation, 
© becauſe, upon the reflection of your eminent zeal and 
© affeCtion for our ſervice, and hearty concurrence with 
© us in all we have deſired from you, men are apt to 
© perſuade others, though they do not believe it them- 
© ſelves, that the paſſing the act is therefore deferred, 
s becauſe we do not enough preſs the diſpatch of it, 
© which we dodefire from our heart, and are confident you 
© will the ſooner do, upon this our earneſt recommenda- 
tion (4).* The commons were very deſirous of com- 
plying with his majeſty's inclinations: — but the lords, 
full of pride and deſires of revenge, were more back- 
ward, though the public ſafety evidently - depended on 
it. To quicken them, therefore, the king went to their 
houſe, July 27, and, after reading to them part of his 
declaration from Breda, he added, My Lords, if you 
do not join with me in extinguiſhing this fear, which 
© keeps the hearts of men awake, and apprehenſive of 
* ſafety and ſecurity; you keep me from performing my 
* promiſe, which, if I had not made, I am perſwaded, 
© neither I nor you had been now here. I pray, let us 
© not deceive thoſe who brought or permitted us to come 
together. I knew well there were ſome men who, 
could neither forgive themſelves, nor be forgiven by 
* us; and I thank you for your juſtice towards thoſe 
© the immediate murderers of my father: and I will 
© deal truly with you, I never thought of excepting any 
© other. I pray think well upon what I have offered, 
© and the benefit you and I have received from that offer 
and encourage and oblige all other perſons, by not ex- 
cluding them from the benefit of this act. This 
; Cc 4 * mercy 
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jeſty, moreover, conſented to part with 
5 | the 


© mercy and indulgence is the beſt way to bring them 
© to a true repentance, and to make them more ſevere ta 
< themſelves, when they find we are not ſo to them. It will 
make them good ſubjects to me, and good friends and 
© neighbours to you; and we have then all our end, 
© and you ſhall find this the ſecureſt expedient to pre- 
vent future miſchief, Therefore I do earneſtly defire 
© and conjure you to depart from all particular animoſities 
and revenge, or memory of paſt provocations; and 
© that you will paſs this act without other exceptions than 
© of thoſe who were immediately guilty of the murder of 
* my father (x). 

This interpoſition, however irregular, was highly 
grateful to the people; eſpecially as it induced the lords 
to conſent to the act, which received the royal aſſent, 
Aug. 29, 1660, and is entitled, An Act of free and 
general pardon, indemnity, and oblivion.“ It is 
ſtrongly and clearly expreſſed : but the crime of rebel- 
lion, as having been committed in England, is not men- 
tioned in it. — A late writer is pleaſed to ſtile 
this bill, © An Act of clemency; the greateſt that ever 
was ſhewn from a king to a rebellious crew, when he 
had them in his power, and could cruſh them down ſo 
© low as never to riſe again. It has been a diſpute,” 
continues he, ©* amongſt our hiſtorians, whether this 
act of general pardon did not more expoſe the kings 
« weakneſs, than his merciful diſpoſition. Could any 
prince, ſay they, ſo far forget himſelf, as to pardon more 
© than one half of his fathers abſolute murderers? His 
* own and brothers long baniſhment, to ſeek relief and 
even bread from foreign princes, where they were 

| | $ ſlighted 


1 2ö;5 
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the court of wards and liveries, and te- 
nures 


© ſtighted and bandied about, from court to court, ſeek- 
ing reſt and finding none; and where they infallibly 
© muſt have ſtarved, but that the wretched remains of 


the loyal party in England ſpared them ſomewhat, by 
© way of contribution, to ſupport them, out of their own 
+ ſhattered incomes, All theſe circumſtances rendered 
© it ſcarce poſſible they could be forgot ſo ſoon as they 
© were; and, on the king's fide, we may ſay, buried 
in eternal oblivion (5). 

In another place, I may ſpeak of the gratitude of this 
monarch : here I ſhall obſerve, 1. That it does 
not appear, from the preamble of the act, that a rebel- 
lious crew was intended to be pardoned. © The kings 
s moſt excellent majeſty, taking into his gracious and ſe- 
5 rious conſideration,” ſays the preamble, the long 
and great troubles, diſcords, and wars, that have for 
* many years paſt been in this kingdom; and that di- 
vers of his ſubjects are, by occaſion thereof, and 
© otherwiſe, fallen into, and be obnoxious to, great-pains 
F and penalties; * &c. 

2. The perſons, pardoned by this act, were as well 
thoſe who had acted by virtue of the authority of the 


preſent king, and his father; as ſuch who had derived 


their power from the parliament, or the protectors, 

3.. More than one half of the murderers of the late 
king, if ſo they are to be called, were not pardoned. — 
Mr. Cole has juſtly obſerved, that the Convention took 
© terrible vengeance on the judges of Charles I, For 
though they did not all ſuffer in their perſons; ſcarce 
© any of them but forfeited their eſtates (2). This, 
and impriſonment, the lot of many of them, muſt be 

as 
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nures in capite, and by knights ſervice 
and 


as cruel as death to men of ſpirit, accuſtomed to power 
and afluence, That no more of Charles's tryers were 
put to death, was, becauſe the fon could not catch 
them. | 

4. It was not clemeney that excited the concern of 
of his majeſty in the Bill of Indemnity ; but neceſſity, 
and perſonal ſafety. This Lord Clarendon himſelf af- 
ſerts, It was very evident,” ſays he, to the king 
* himſelf, and to diſpaſſioned men, that no perſon was 
© ſo much concerned, though all were enough, that 
© there ſhould be no longer delay in paſſing the Act of 
© Indemnity, as the king himſelf was; there being no 
< progreſs made in any other buſineſs, by the diſorder 
© and ill humour that grew out of that. "There was no 
© attempt to be made towards diſbanding the army, until 
< the Act of Indemnity ſhould be firſt paſſed : nor could 
© they begin to pay off the navy, till they were ready to 
< pay off the arrears of the army. This was the remora 
© in all the counſels ; whilſt there wanted not thoſe who 
© infuſed jealouſies into the minds of the ſoldiers, and 
into the city, that the king had no purpoſe ever to 


| © conſent to the Act of Indemnity ; which was looked 


© upon as the only univerſal ſecurity for the peace of the 
nation: and till that was done, no man could ſay that 
© he dwelt at home, nor the king think himſelf in any 

good poſture of ſecurity (a). mT 
5. The people, by calling home, his majeſty and his 
followers, had merited highly from him ; and, conſe- 
quently, were intitled not only to pardon, but thanks, 
from his hands, This appeared fo ſtrongly to a very 
| ſenſible 
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and purveyance (fo vexatious and oppreſ- 


6 ſive 


ſenſible writer, that, ſpeaking of one, who ſaid, © that 
King Charles entered upon a nation of rebels, and 
© that the lives and eſtates of the whole people were 
© forfeited : * — I ſay, ſpeaking of this matter, he cries 
out, — © Obſerve, O ye Britons! the ſpirit of this 
writer; and obſerve, that this was the firſt compliment 
© which that prince, and his vagabond crew, at their 


© return, moſt thankfully paid to your generous anceſ- ' 


© tors! And from hence learn the gratulations you 
© would meet with yourſelves. Remember how this 
© company of ſtrollers, juſt reſcued from the imminent 
danger of ſtarving, inſulted and ſpurned your brave 
© forefathers ; declaring themſelves abſolute maſters of 
* the kingdom; and that the whole nation was indebted 
© to their unparallel'd mercy, for pardon and remiſſion of 
< their lives and fortunes. This was the conduct and 
gratitude of Charles II. at the late Reſtoration ; and 
© ſuch has been the conſtant temper and principle of the 
© Stuart family. Our anceſtors, moſt miſerably diſap- 
© pointed, inſtead of receiving the thanks and love of 
* this prince for recalling him, perceived they were only 
© to be abuſed and menaced for his former expulſion. 
They ſaw plenty of lawyers and clergy, who declared 
the whole nation rebels and traytors. And this buſi- 
© neſs was puſhed with ſuch vehemence forwards, that, at 
< laſt, as this author reminds us, the houſe of commons, 
in a body, were glad to attend upon their new king, 
© and, in the name of themſelves and all the commons 
* of England, to lay hold on his gracious declaration 

from 
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ſive to the nobility and gentry), in conſi- 
deration of an exciſe (uv) on liquors, 


to 


from Breda (v).“ Had theſe conſiderations occurred 
to the mind of the gentleman who occaſioned them, he 
would never, doubtleſs, have talked in the way he has 
done. But they were not to be found amongſt his col- 
lections, —— Charles received a favour, a mighty fa- 
vour, in being called home, placed on a throne, and 
amply provided for: — the people nothing but a ſecu- 


_ rity from the effects of their folly, in reſtoring him with- 


out terms, conditions, or limitations. On which ſide 
then was the favour ? who was moſt under obligations ? 
The act however, as things were, was wiſe, neceſſary, 
and popular. | 

(vv) The king conſented to the aboliſhing the court of 
wards and liveries, in conſideration of an exciſe. ] The 
feudal law was, very probably, introduced by the Sgx- 
ons; but, certainly, fully eſtabliſhed by William the 
Norman, In many reſpects it was favourable to liber- 
ty; — in others, a yoke of intolerable ſlavery. —— 
£ Tenure by homage, fealty, and eſcuage, is to hold by 


© knights ſervice,” ſays Littleton ; © and it draweth to it 
ward, marriage, and relief.“ That this was a grievous 
burthen on the nobility and gentry, will not be doubted 
by ſuch as know, that the king, in virtue of this tenure, 
had the wardſhip of all infant heirs male, and the bene- 
fit of their eſtates till they arrived at the age of twenty - 
one years : of female heirs, till they were ſixteen years, 
if they ſo long remained unmarried :--and the power of 
marrying both the one and the other, to whom he 
. pleaſed 
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ple. 
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pleaſed : as alſo a year or half a year's rent, on their 


being at age, for their relief: at which time they were 
to ſue out their livery ; which was attended with many 
hardſhips and inconveniences, 

In the time of Henry VIII. a court of wards and live- 
ries was erected; which produced multitudes of com- 
plaints, by reaſon of its rigorous proceedings. The 
owners of theſe lands were very ſenſible of their bad 
condition: but there was no remedy. The crown was 
in poſſeſſion of a very great power: and the crown was 
unwilling to part with it, but upon valuable conſidera- 
tions. When the cauſe of Charles I. declined, the court 
of wards, of courſe, was laid aſide, and no proceedings 
were held in it : conſequently, the poſſeſſors of lands by 
tenure of knights ſervice, by much the moſt numerous 
in the kingdom, were liable to mighty forfeitures. This 
the parliament was aware of; and this they were de- 
termined to guard againſt. An act of parliament there- 
fore was framed for taking away all military tenures, 
with their various incidents, fruits, and dependencies 
attending them and turning them into free and com- 
mon ſocage (c). —— This was an enlargement of the 
liberty of the ſubject; and an acquiſition of great con- 
ſequence to the nation, or rather to that part of it 
which poſſeſſed the honors, manors, tenements, and he- 
reditaments releaſed from the feudal tenure, ------ But 
the parliament, though they took care, of themſelves, 


left the lower claſs of people as they were ; yea, put 
them in a worſe condition, on account of the ſubject- 
ing them to an exciſe as the price of the great mens 
1 | freedom, 
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ple. This, however, was looked upon 


as 


freedom. If the court of wards bore hard on the poſ- 
ſeſſors of manors, lordſhips, and royalties ; theſe, in their 
turn, bore as hard, perhaps harder, on their own tenants, 
and treated them with equal or greater ſeverity.— The 
Norman conqueſt and tyranny,” ſays Mr. Wall, in 
his letter to Milton, dated, Cauſbam, May 26, 1659, 
is continued upon the nation, without any thought of 
« removing it. I mean the tenure of lands by copyhold, 
and holding for life under a lord, or rather, tyrant of a 
© manour : whereby people care not to improve their 
land by coſt upon it, not knowing how ſoon them- 
© ſelves, or theirs, may be outed it; nor what the 
© houſe is in which they live, for the ſame reaſon : and 
© they are far more enſlaved to the lord of the manour, 
© than the reſt of the nation is to a king or ſupream 
© magiſtrate (d). The obſervation is ſtrong, juſt, 
ſtriking, and very obvious. It was, however, taken 
no notice of, On the contrary, to hinder tenants of 
manors from claiming or expecting any relief, it was ex- 


preſsly inſerted, in the act for aboliſhing the court of 
wards, © that this act, or any thing therein contained, 
© ſhall not alter or change any tenure by copyhold of 
« court-roll, or any ſervices incident thereunto.” So cau- 
tious was the legiſlature of the rich, ſo unmindful of 
thoſe in lower circumſtances, who are conſtantly as it 
were under the harrow, and liable to forfeitures and 
ſeizures, even for no real damages, through ignorance 
or inadvertency, on their own parts; or the power, 
craft, and inſolence of thoſe under whom they thus pre- 
cariouſly hold what they poſſeſs for valuable conſidera- 
tions. 
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as a favour; and his majeſty received 
for 


tions. But this was not the worſt. The people 
of all ranks and degrees were obliged conſtantly to pay 
for that freedom from the feudal tenure, which, by this 
act, the rich and the great, and they alone, were inti- 
tled to or availed by. What was it to the lower ranks 
of Engliſhmen, by what tenure their ſuperiors held thoſe 
lands which gave them ſo much power or prehemi- 
nence? What were they the better for their being 
changed from military ſervice, into free and common 
ſocage ? If they were not bettered thereby, nor by any 
thing in the act relating to it, as evidently they were 
not — it was highly unjuſt and unreaſonable that they 
ſhould be exciſed, in order that the eſtates of noble- 
men and gentlemen ſhould be exonerated of burdens to 
which they had been liable from the Conqueſt. — Yet, 
plain as all this was, it is ſaid, in the body of the act, 
And now, to the intent and purpoſe that his majeſty, 
© his heirs and ſucceflors, may receive a full and ample 
5 recompence and ſatisfaction, as well for the profits of 
© the ſaid court of wards, and the tenures, wardſhips, li- 
© yeries, primer- ſeiſins, ouſter le mains, and other the 
© premiſles and perquiſites incident thereunto; and for all 
© arrears any way due for the ſame; as alſo for all and all 
manner of purveyance and proviſions herein before - 
© mentioned, and intended to be taken away and abo- 
© liſhed ; and all ſums of money due, or pretended to be 
due, or payable for and in reſpect of any compoſitions 


© for the ſame ; be it therefore enacted, by the autho- 


© rity aforeſaid, that there ſhall be paid to the kings 
« majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever hereafter, in 
| 6 recom 
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for it the acknowledgments of the houſe 
of 


© recompence, as aforeſaid, the ſeveral rates, impoſitions, 
< duties, and charges herein after expreſſed, and in man- 
ner and form following.“ . —— The people then, 
that their betters might be at eaſe, were loaded, by this 
act, with an exciſe on ale, beer, cyder, perry, mead, 
vinegar, ſtrong waters, coffee, tea, chocolate, and ſher- 
bet. But laws are made by the Rich; who too 
often have conſulted their own benefit, more than that of 
the public ; and preferred.their particular and private 
intereſt, to the eaſe and tranquillity of the community : 
which, beaſt of burden like, has tamely ſubmitted to be 
loaded and loaded, ad imfinitum, 

This remarkable bill did not paſs the houſe of com- 
mons without great oppoſition. November 21, 1660, 
ſays a certain writer, the commons went again on the 
+ buſineſs of the court of wards; when Sir Heneage 
Finch opened the debate, by moving, that the annual 
© income to be ſettled on the king, in lieu thereof, 
© might be raiſed by an exciſe on beer and ale, and to 
© take away purveyance alſo, And that half of this ex- 
© ciſe might be ſettled for the king's life, and the other 
© half for ever on the crown. This motion was ſe- 
© conded by Mr. Bunckley and Mr. Pierepoint ; but Sir 
John Frederick, Mr. Folliffe, Sir William Vincent, Mr. 
© Anneſley, and ſome others, ſpoke againſt it. The 
© laſt-named gentleman, ſaying, that if this bill was 
© carried, every man, who earns his bread by the ſweat 
© of his brow, muſt pay exciſe to excuſe the court of 
2 wards, which would be a greater grievance upon all, 

© than 
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of commons. — To theſe things was 
added 


© than the coutt of wards was to a few; Sir Anthony 
© Aſhley Cooper ſpoke againſt the court of wards, and for 
© the exciſe. Mr. Prynne, againſt the exciſe ; ſaying, 
© it was not fit to make all houſekeepers hold in capite, 
© and to free the nobility : and inveighed paſſionately 
© againſt the exciſe; adding, that thoſe lands which 
© ought to pay, being held in capite, ſhould pay ſtill. 
© Mr. Bamfield ſpoke on the ſame fide; and faid, he was 
© againſt an everlaſting exciſe, and for laying the tax on 
© lands in capite. Mr. Bainton alſo was againſt an ex- 
© ciſe; ſaying, if it was carried ſo, they might expect, 
© that, one time or other, there would be ſome ſtrange 
© commotions by the common people about it: that he 
© was rather for keeping the court of wards, regulated in 
© its proceedings, than ſubmit to an exciſe; which, if it 
© was kept up, an army muſt be ſo too to ſuſtain it. 
© Sir Thomas Clarges was againſt an exciſe ; ſaying, that 
© the rebellion in Naples came from impoſitions and 
© Exciſe. The debate was ended by Serjeant Maynard, 
© and Mr. Trevor, who both ſpoke for an exciſe ; tho? 
© the laſt ſaid, that nothing but the court of wards tak- 
ing away ſhould have moved him to it. At laſt, the 
© queſtion being called for, the houſe divided, and it 
© was carried, by two voices only, for an exciſe ; the 
© numbers being 151 againſt 149 (e). So near were 
the people to have eſcaped an unequitable law. — 
Since the writing the above, I have obſerved, in turn- 
ing over the Journals, that it was * Reſolved, Aug. 4, 
That it be referred, to a ſelect committee, to take 
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added a declaration concerning eccleſi- 
aſtical 


© conſideration upon the whole debate of this houſe, of 
call rates, and what elſe ſhall be offered to them; and, 
© thereupon, to apportion a rate upon the ſeveral coun- 
© ties, as equally and indifferently as they poſſibly can, 
according to the truſt repoſed them in by this houſe, 
for the raiſing one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 
© to be ſettled on his majeſty, in compenſation for ward- 
© ſhips and liveries, and the court of wards; and to 
Y Journal, © report the ſame to the houſe (f).* Accordingly, a pa- 
per, containing an apportionment of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, to be ſettled on his majeſty, in 
compenſation for the court of wards (being brought in 
by the committee to whom the ſame was referred), was 
read the 8th of November, and is entered in the Jour- 
nal. How the intentions of the houſe of commons 
were Changed; and by what artifices an exciſe, an 
everlaſting exciſe, was brought in, inſtead of a land- 
tax which would hardly have been felt, the proportion 
vf Yorkſhire being but 5,800/. per annum, the reader 
may learn from the following quotation from Mr. 
Hampden: i 
Soon after the reſtoration of King Charles II.“ ſays he, 
© the houſe of commons expreſſed a deſire, as their pre- 
« deceflors had often done, to take away the court of 
* wards ; and they had lang, deliberations how to ſettle 
© on the crown a recompence for it. Many ways were 
© propoſed (as is uſual in ſuch cafes) ; but, at laſt, it: 
was thought beſt to lay it on land: and they agreed the 
ſum to be one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, 
"Fon 
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© and appointed a committee to ſettle an equal rate on 
© every county towards it. This would have procured 
another great advantage to the nation, and eſpecially 
© to the aſſociated counties, and others, that are over- 
© taxed in the monthly aſſeſſment, by bringing in a juſt 
© and equal way of taxing all the lands of England ac- 
* cording to their true value. The committee, in pur- 
© ſuance of the order of the houſe, having taken great 


© pains in ſettling a new rate, at length agreed upon one, 


© and reported it to the houſe, and it is entered in the 
Journal. But while they were taking all theſe pains, 
the court was privately informed, by ſome ſelf-deſigning 
© men, that it would be of much greater advantage to 
© them, to get a grant of the exciſe upon beer and ale, 
* ſince the value of that was unknown: and they aſſured 
them, that it would amount to a ſum vaſtly beyond 
© what the parliament intended them in lieu of the court 


© of wards, Theſe men encouraged the court to un- 


© dertake this work; and promiſed their aſſiſtance and 
© endeavours for the ſucceſs of their propoſal. Here- 
© upon the court reſolved to puſh for the ſettling of the 
© whole exciſe; and by threatning privately the members 
© of that houſe with a diſſolution; and by giving to ſome 
* conſiderable places, they got a queſtion put, to ſet- 
* tle one moiety of the exciſe (which had been in- 
© vented “ and raiſed on evident neceſſity, in the time 


© of 


The firſt exciſe, raiſed by authority of parliament, was in the year 
1643. In an ordinance of the lords and commons, dated Sept. 1 1, 1647, 
it is ſaid, © The lords and commons, aſſembled in parliament, taking into 
* their ſerious conſideration the great neceſſity of providing preſent ſupply for 
* the preſervation of this kingdom, our religion, laws, and liberties from 
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© of the civil war, and not granted longer than a few 
months) upon the crown in fee, in lieu of the court of 
© wards ; and the other moiety on the king for his life. 
© The former part, to give the moiety in fee, in recom- 
© pence of the wardſhips, was carryed in the affirma- 
© tive; tho', in truth, it was the giving Zoo, ooo. a 
year for one; for which that houſe is juſtly blamed, 
© and will be fo, as ill huſbands for the kingdom, and 


© unfaithful to their truſt, A great parliament man, late 
© deceaſed, undertook to make out, it was giving away 
the barley land of England. The other part, viz. to 
give the other moiety for life (as much as that houſe was 
influenced by the court), was firſt carried in the nega- 


* utter ruin and deſtruction; — do hereby ordain, and declare, that the 
* ſeveral rates and charges, in the ſchedule hereunto annexed contained, ſha} 
© be ſet and laid upon all the commodities within this realm, over and above 
© all cuſtoms, and other duties, due and payable for the ſame." The 
ſchedule then follows; which contains, what is called, the exciſe and 
new-impoſt, which was continually explained, amended, and encreaſed, 
during the war; though great complaints were made by the people, and pro- 
riſes, by both houſes, that whenever they ſhould be enabled to ſettle 
* the peace of the kingdom, and to overcome the engagements thereof in 
* ſome good meaſure, they ſhould then make it appear to the whole world, 
how much more ready they are to caſe the people of this charge, than they 
were willing at firſt to impoſe it.” —— This declaration is dated, Feb, 22, 
1646. In ſome little meaſure they made good their words; but the 
exciſe being not wholly aboliſhed, tumults aroſe, and riots were made. 
Whereupon the two houſes, by an ordinance of the 28th of Aug. 1647, 
among other things, * deſired Sir Thomas Fairfax, general of the whole 
' forges of the kingdom, to order and enjoin all colonels, captains, officers, 
© and ſouldiers, under his command, upon application made to them, ſpeedily 
© to ſuppreſs all ſuch tumults, &c. and to apprehend all ſuch rioters, that 
© they may be proceeded againſt according to law. Fairfax ifſued out his or- 
der accordingly, Sept. 4, 1647. It was in vain, after this, to contend. 
The exciſe continued under the ſeveral forms of government · Neceflity 
being ill the plea ------ till the Reſtoration : from which time, the neceſ · 
fity has continued; and, probably, will continue, for --- ever and ever. 
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aſtical affairs (ww), highly acceptable 
to the body of the then clergy, and 


breathing 


tive; which enraged them to ſuch a degree, that, the 
next day, a meſſage was ſent to the houſe, to let them 
know, they were to be diſſolved a month after. This 
5 was a ſtrange and unuſual meſſage : they might have 
© been quickened to diſpatch publick bills, and told the 
© ſeſſion would be ſhort ; but the meſſage, as ſent, put 
* men throughout the kingdom on ſupplanting them. 
© If the members ſtaid in town (and go they could not, 
© without leave of the houſe), their ſeveral intereſts in 
© their counties were endangered: if they went down, 
< the ſettling the exciſe, for life, might be carried in 
© their abſence, This was the dilemma the court had 
brought them too; and, accordingly, it was granted 
© before that ſeſſion ended (g).. Mr. Hampden 
did not compute too largely: for Dr. Davenant makes 
the produce of the ſingle duty on beer and ale, in the 
year 1689, to amount to 694, 476 J. 2s. 634(h). 
So that the crown was a great gainer. 

(ww) A. declaration concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs.) 
The bulk of the clergy at the Reſtoration, though preſ- 
byterian, were friends to domination, preheminence, 
aMuence, and the other good things which the clergy 
in general, every where, take a particular pleaſure in : 
though it muſt be owned, that, for the moſt part, they 
were more diligent in their functions, and more ex- 
emplary in their behaviour, than thoſe who went be- 
fore, or ſuch as ſucceeded them. Theſe men had been 
j rannized oyer by the biſhops before the civil war; 
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breathing a ſpirit pleaſing to them, and 
the pave in general. —— Sp that his 
| majeſty 


and therefore, as it was natural, raiſed a cry againſt 
them, and helped forward their deſtruction, And a 
good deed had it been in them, if they themſelves had 
known how to improve it aright. But they were 
ſtrangers to this knowledge, Tyranny over conſcience 
ſtill ſubſiſted; and they themſelves acted the ſame part, 
as far as they dared, which they had condemned in 
others. For no ſooner did ſects, the offspring of li- 
berty, ariſe, and men of ſenſe give vent to their opini- 
ons; but theſe gentlemen were alarmed, and complained 
of it as a hardſhip, that errors, hereſies, and blaſphemies, 
ſhould be permitted in a Chriſtian land. They had 
ſome attention payed to them for a time; and great was 
the eſteem in which they were held by their followers, 
But when the commonwealth was erected, their wings 
were in ſome good degree clipt; and they were no 
longer permitted to vex or oppreſs. They became now, 
of courſe, enemies of the government; and joined in 
every attempt to reſtore the exiled prince: though, had 
they at all conſidered, they muſt have ſeen, that they 
had little reaſon to expect any advantages thereby. But 
nothing is more blind than revenge. By perſuaſions, 
by example, and by all the methods they had in their 
power, they were very inſtrumental in bringing in the 
king; and, therefore, were intitled to ſome degree of 
favour. —— Epiſcapacy was reſtored immediately with 
the monarchy ; and with epiſcopacy, it was to be feared, 
the old ** and worſhip, which the clergy, in 
general, 
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majeſty was held in high eſtimation for 
wiſdom and goodneſs by the generality 
of 


general, were far from approving, would be revived, and 
they be obliged either to conform, or relinquiſh their 
livings. To eaſe them of theſe apprehenſions, the houſe 
of commons had ordered in bills for the better main- 
tenance of miniſters; and for the maintenance of 
the true proteſtant reformed religion; and for the ſup- 
preſſion of popery, ſuperſtition, profaneneſs, and other 
diſorders and innovations in worſhip and ceremonies (7). 
But the court choſe not to let the parliament have the 
fettlement of eccleſiaſtical affairs. It would not have 
anſwered what was in view. To ſatisfy them, howe- 
ver, and the clergy, who were greatly favoured by them, 
Sir Allen Broadrick communicated a meſſage, Aug. 6th, 
to the houſe of commons, from his majeſty, which he 
reduced into writing, on deſire, and is as followeth'; — 
I am commanded, by his majeſty, to inform this houſe, 
© that his majeſty had written to the ſeveral biſhops, 
© deans, and chapters, not to let leaſes of any impropri- 
© ate tythes, till maintenance were ſettled on the ſeveral 
« yicarages, or curates places, where no vicarages were 
© endowed, to the value of fourſcore pounds per annum, 
© or more (4).* The letter was then produced; and it 
is entered in the Journal. Thanks were hereupon or- 
dered to his majeſty for his gracious meſſage; and it 
© was reſolved, That the committee, to whom the pre- 
paring of a bill, for the reſtraining the granting leaſes 
by eccleſiaſtical perſons, do haſten the perfect- 
ing thereof: and that they likewiſe prepare, and 
© bring in another bill, taking notice in the preamble 
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of the nation, who were now extremely 
pleaſed with the proſpect of poſſeſſing 
their 


thereof, of the ſubſtance of his majeſty's meſſage this 
day communicated ; and making proviſion, purſuant 
© thereunto, for ſettling acompetent maintenance, out of 
© impropriations and appropriations, for the perſons who 


*< ſhall officiate the Cure in ſuch rectories. '— The houſe 


having alſo reſolved, * That the kings majeſty be hum- 
© bly defired to call ſuch a number of divines, as his ma- 
* jeſty ſhall think fit, to adviſe concerning matters of re- 

c ligion (/): and his majeſty having approved thereof (m), 
a declaration, concerning © eccle lefiaftical affairs,” was pub- 
| liſhed preparatory thereunto. It is dated, Whitehall, 
Oc. 25, 1660, and is couched in terms very moderate. 
His majeſty, after having expreſſed great reſpect for the 
church of England as formerly eſtabliſned, and men- 
tioned the eſteem in which it was held by the reformed 
churches abroad, who, with great zeal, ſays he, wiſh 
it reſtored to its old dignity and veneration; proceeds 
in the following manner: When we were in Holland, 
© we were attended by many grave and learned miniſ- 
© ters from hence, who were looked upon as the moſt 
able and principal aſſertors of the preſbyterian opini- 
© ons, with whom we had as much conference as the 
< multitude of affairs, which were then upon us, would 

permit us to have: and, to our great ſatisfaction an 

comfort, found them perſons full of affection to us, 
of zeal for the peace of the church and ſtate, and 
© neither enemies (as they have been given out to be) 
©to * or Liturgy; but modeſtly to deſire ſuch 
8 * alte» 
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their religion and liberties without mo- 
leſtation. But the good opinion of 
| the 


alterations in either, as, without ſhaking foundations, 
might beſt allay the preſent diſtempers, which the in- 
«* diſpoſition of the time, and the tenderneſs of ſome 
© mens conſciences, had contracted. For the better do- 
* ing whereof, we did intend, upon our firſt arrival in 
* this kingdom, to call a ſynod of divines, as the moſt 
proper expedient to provide a proper remedy for all thoſe 
© differences and diſſatisfactions which had, or ſhould, 
* ariſe in matters of religion: and, in the mean time, 
* we publiſhed, in our declaration from Breda, a liberty 
© to tender conſciences ; and that no man ſhould be diſ- 
F quieted, or called in queſtion, for differences of opi- 
* nion in matter of religion, which do not diſturb the peace 
© of the kingdom; and that we ſhall be ready to conſent 
to ſuch an act of parliament as, upon mature delibera- 
© tion, ſhall be offered to us for the full granting of that 
6 indulgence, We muſt, for the honour of all 
* thoſe of either perſwaſion, witk whom we have con- 
© ferred, declare, that the profeſſions and deſires of all, 


© for the advancement of piety and true godlineſs, are 
« the ſame ; their profeſſions of zeal for the peace of 
© the church, the ſame 3 of affeRion and duty to us, 
| © the ſame: they all approve epiſcopacy ; they all ap- 
© prove a ſet form of liturgyz and they all diſapprove 
5 and diſlike the fin of ſacrilege, and the alienation of 
5 the revenue of the church. We need not profeſs the 
© high affection and eſteem we have for the church of 
6 * England, as it is eſtabliſhed by law, the reverence to 
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the king, and the excellency of his 


govern- 


* which hath ſupported us, with Gods bleſſing, againſt 
© many temptations : nor do we think that reverence in 
© the leaſt degree diminiſhed by our condeſcenſions, not 
« peremptorily to inſiſt on ſome particulars of ceremony: 
and therefore, 
© x. We do declare, our purpoſe and reſolution i is, 
© and ſhall be, to promote the power of godlineſs; to 
* encourage the exerciſes of religion, both public and 
private; and to take care that the Lords day be ap- 
© plied to holy exerciſes, without unneceſſary divertiſe- 
ments; and that inſufficient, negligent, and ſcandal- 
© ous miniſters be not permitted in the church. 
© 2, Becauſe the dioceſes, eſpecially ſome of them, 
© are thought to be of too large extent; we will ap- 
© point ſuch a number of ſuffragan biſhops, in every di- 
© oceſe, as ſhall be ſufficient for the due performance of 


© their work. 
3. No biſhop ſhall ordain, or exerciſe any part of 


* juriſdiction, which appertains to the cenſures of the 
© church, without the advice and aſſiſtance of the preſ- 


© byters : and no chancellor, commiſſary, or official, as 
« ſuch, ſhall exerciſe any act of ſpiritual juriſdiction in 
© theſe caſes; viz, excommunication, abſolution, or 
wherein any of the miniſtry are concerned, with 
reference to their paſtoral charge. 

© 4. To the end that the deans and chapters way be 
* the better fitted to afford counſel and aſſiſtance to the 
* biſhops, both in ordination and the other offices men- 
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government, was of no long continu- 
ance. 


© tioned before; we will take care that thoſe prefer- 
© ments be given to the moſt learned and pious preſby- 
© ters of the dioceſe ; and moreover, that an equal num- 
ber (to thoſe of the chapter) of the moſt learned, pi- 
* ous, and diſcreet preſbyters of the ſame dioceſe, an- 
* nually choſen by the major vote of all the preſbyters of 
© that dioceſe preſent at ſuch elections, ſhall be always 
« adviſing and aſſiſting, together with thoſe of the chap. 
F ter, in all ordinations, and in every part of juriſdiction 
© which appertains to the cenſures of the church, and 
© at all other ſolemn and important actions. 

© 5, We will take care that confirmation be rightly 
* and ſolemnly performed, by the information, and with 
© the conſent, of the miniſter of the place, who ſhall 
admit none to the Lords Supper till they have made a 
© credible profeſſion of their faith, and promiſed obedi- 
© ence to the will of God, according as it is expreſſed 
© in the conſiderations of the Rubrick before the Cate- 
s chiim. 

© 6. No biſhop ſhall exerciſe any arbitrary power; or 
* do or impoſe any thing upon the clergy or the people, 
© but what is according to the known law of the land. 

7. We will appoint an equal number of learned di- 
£ vines, of both perſwaſions, to review the Liturgy, and 
© to make ſuch alterations as ſhall be thought moſt ne- 
© cefſary, and ſome additional forms (in the ſcripture 
© phraſe as near as may be) ſuited unto the nature of the 
« ſeveral parts of worſhip; and that it may be left to the 
* miniſters choice to uſe one or other at his diſcretion, 
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© 8, Concerning ceremonies We ſhall leave all 
« deciſions and determinations of that kind, if they ſhall 
© be thought neceſſary for a perfect and entire unity 
and uniformity throughout the nation, to the advice 
© of a national ſynod, which ſhall be duly called, after 
© a little time, and a mutual converſation between per- 
« ſons of different perſwaſions, hath mollified thoſe diſ- 
© tempers, abated thoſe ſharpneſſes, and extinguiſhed 
© thoſe jealouſies, which make men unfit for thoſe con- 


© ſultations. And, upon ſuch advice, we ſhall uſe our 


© beſt endeavours, that ſuch laws may be eſtabliſhed, 


© as may beſt provide for the peace of the church and 
© ſtate. Provided, that none ſhall be denied the ſacra- 


ment of. the Lords Supper, though they do not uſe 
© the geſture of kneeling in the act of receiving. 
In the mean time, the Croſs in Baptiſm, bowing at 
* the name of Jeſus, the uſe of the ſurplice (except in 
© the royal chapel, cathedral or collegiate churches, or 
* coltedges in the univerſities), canonical ſubſcriptions, 
© and the oath of canonical obedience, were left indif- 
* ferent, and none were to be compelled to ule them, 
* or ſuffer for not doing it (u). 

Thus were the clergy flattered and cajoled by the 
hopes of ſharing in the lucrative poſts of the church, 
and, at the ſame time retaining their principles 
Thus were the people flattered, that a ſpirit of mode- 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


ing diſſolved, and another of different 
principles 


and they themſelves be left at liberty to follow their own 
judgments | 


But moderation was the talk at this time; as we may 


judge by the following paſſage, in a ſermon of Dr. Shel- 
don's, Biſhop of London, preached before the king, June 
28, 1660. © That is the beſt and moſt Chriſtian 
memory, ſays he, that, as Cz/ar's, forgets nothing 
© but injuries. Let us all ſeriouſly and ſadly look back, 
© conſider and bemoan one another, for what we have 
© mutually done and ſuffered from each other. Let us all 
© be ſorry, and all mend; perfectly forgiving what is 
« paſt, and returning to as great kindneſs as ever: that 
© ſo, by all good and mutual offices, we may make 
© amends for our former animoſities. Shall God, fo 
© great, ſo glorious, after ſo high and many provocations 
© condeſcend to be at peace with us; and ſhall we, poor 
* worms, be at enmity among ourſelves for tries, to the 
© hazard of the comforts of this life, and the hopes of a 
© better? Shall we retain the memory of former un- 
©kindneſs, and make a public act of oblivion, which 
© we expect, a public lie, without either fear of God or 
© ſhame of the world ? Shall we change one war into 
© another, the open into a ſecret one, hoſtility into 
* treachery, and, by pretending peace, only ſmooth the 
way to ſupplantation? This is the moſt unmanly 
© thing in the world,” But to proceed. This 


declaration was ſo highly acceptable to the houſe of 
commons, that it was Reſolved, nem. con. Nov. 6, 
. © 1660, That the humble and hearty acknowledgments 
and 
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(p) See 


Clarendon's 
Continua- 


p. 14Je 
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principles choſen, his majeſty began to 
be ſeen in quite another light. 


* and thanks of this houſe be preſented to his majeſty, 
by the whole houſe, for his majeſty's gracious care 
© and indulgence expreſſed to his people, in his late gra- 
© cious declaration concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs (o). 
© And it, at the ſame time, was referred to a com- 
© mittee, to bring in a bill to make the ſame effectual. 
But this, being quite oppoſite to the real intentions of 
the court, came to nothing (p). 


End of Vol. I. 
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